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FOREWORD 

The  results  of  a  Study  of  the  Factors  Operative  in 
a  Post-Arms  Control  Situation  under  Air  Force 
Contract  Number  AF  4.9(638)-- 141 1  are  presented  in 
this  final  Summary  Report  (SID  65-1021-1).  The  final 
Technical  Report  iS  submitted  under  separate  cover 
(SID  65-1021-2). 

Work  under  this  contract  wa$  performed  by  the 
Operations  Analysis  Department,  Research  and 
Engineering  Division,  Space  and  Information  Systems 
Division,  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  ,  under  the 
direction  of  R.  E.  Brown,  Principal  Investigator. 
Major  contributors  to  the  study  were:  C.  O.  Beum, 
R.N.  Clark,  D.  S.  Irwin,  L.  Kashdan,  J.  E.  Pournelle, 
and  S.  S,  Ramsey. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  Volume  II  of  the  North  American  Aviation  Space  and  Information 
Systems  Division's  two  volume  final  report  bn  the  study  of  "Factors  Operative 
in  a  Post  Arms  Control  Situation."  The  principal  work  of  the  study,  with  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study  team,  is  presented  in  Volume  I.  Unlike 
Volume  II,  Volume  I  is  a  self-contained  report  which  may  be  read  without 
reference  to  other  material. 

REPORT  ORGANIZATION 

Sectic-  I  of  this  volume  contains  a  series  of  position  papers  on  subjects 
relevent  to  e  study.  With  the  exception  of  the  paper  on  General  and  Comp.  ji  ' 
Disarmame:  each  of  these  papers  may  be  read  independently  of  the  balance 

of  the  report.  The  GCD  presentation  in  this  section  is  a  further  expansion  of 
the  analysis  of  disarmament  measures. 

Section  II  of  this  report  contains  documentary  material  relevent  to  the 
proposals  examined  in  the  study.  Drafts  of  proposals,  ?nd  explanatory  or 
clarifying  statements  by  various  public  officials  are  presented  without  edi¬ 
torial  comment.  It  is  believed  that  this  compilation  of  material  will  be  of 
value  for  future  studies  of  these  arms  control  proposals. 

As  part  of  the  background  material  for  this  study,  a  detailed  Chronology 
of  Events  relating  to  arms  control,  was  prepared  for  the  years  1945  -  1964 
and  is  presented  in  Section  1X1., 

*i 

Section  IV  contains  the  study  bibliography.  In  addition  to  the  documents 
listed  in  this  section,  the  study  team  made  use  of  numerous  materials  and 
articles  in  the  popular  literature,  including  Time  Magazine;  Fortune;  The 
New  York  Times;  The  Los  Angeles  Times;  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report;  and 
many  others. 
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I.  POSITION  PAPERS 


THE  CURRENT  STRATEGY 
DOCTRINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

PREFACE 


This  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  grand  strategy  of  the  United  States.  The 
author  has  attempted  rather,  to  summarize  the  logic 
that  has  generated  the  McNamara  Controlled  Response 
Doctrine  and  its  successor  doctrines  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  very  general  terms  the  major  implications 
of  these  doctrinal  developments. 

The  new  strategic  doctrines,  although  widely  dis¬ 
cussed,  have  not  always  been  appreciated  for  what 
they  are.  The  new  era  in  strategic  thinking  has  gen¬ 
erated  some  surprising  conclusions  and  requires 
some  major  changes  in  United  States  military  organi¬ 
zation.  New  criteria  have  been  developed  for  deciding 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  U.  S.  weapons  establishment. 
Study  of  die  new  doctrines,  therefore,  is  of  primary 
importance  for  predicting  defense  requirements. 

As  a  study  of  the  new  doctrines  and  their  implica¬ 
tions,  this  paper  is  quite  brief.  It  is  intended  only  as 
as  introduction  to  the  subject.  An  exhaustive  inquiry 
would  run  to  several  volumes,  and  preparation  of  such 
a  study  would  require  time  and  personnel  not  presently 
available.  As  a  brief  introduction,  however,  the  paper 
will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  indicates  to  the 
reader  the  kinds  of  problem?  and  the  nature  if  the 
decision  criteria  generated  by  Controlled  Response, 
Assured  Destruction,  and  Damage  Limiting. 
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THE  CURRENT  STRATEGIC 
DOCTRINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are  two  possible  methods  of  dealing  with  an  enemy  threat: 

(1)  the  threat  may  be  met  by  defense,  which  it*  to  say  that  an  enemy  attack 
will  be  defeated:  or  (2)  ’t  may  be  deterred,  which  is  to  say  that  a  threat  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  discourage  the  enemy  from  launching  his  attack  will  be 
made.  Obviously,  these  methods  may  be  combined;  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
they  interact  one  with  another. 

For  example,  if  a  nation  possesses  a  perfect  defensive  establishment, 
it  is  unlikely  that  a  rational  enemy  will  attack.  If  the  attack  cannot  succeed, 
there  is  no  point  in  making  it,  In  this  case,  a  defense  establishment  has 
acted  as  a  deterrent.  This  type  of  deterrent  fails,  however,  if  (1)  the  enemy 
is  irrational  and  attacks  from  sheer  desperation  or  stupidity;  (2)  the  enemy  is 
ignorant  of  all  factors  in  the  defense  establishment,  and  does  not.  know  that  a 
perfect  defense  exists.  Unfortunately,  increasing  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
establishment  by  informing  the  enemy  of  its  existence  and  its  rnethod  of  oper¬ 
ation  may  well  compromise. the  establishment's  defensive  capability.  A 
surprise  system  or  "secret  weapon"  may  have  enormous  defensive  capability, 
but  no  deterrent  value  at  all.  A  possible  third  reason  for  the  failure  of  a 
defense  establishment  to  deter  an  attack  ip  miscalculation:  the  enemy  rm 
know  die  factors,  but  be  unable  to  correlate  them;  or  he  may  miscalculate 
the  intentions  of  the  possessor.  As  a  second  example  o*  the  interaction  of  the 
concepts,  a  deterrent  offense  establishment  may  have  defensive  value.  A 
good  strategic  weapons  establishment  capable  of  destroying  all  or  much  of  an 
enemy's  strategic  offensive  capability  will  be  employed  in  general,  as  a 
deterrent;  but  such  a  counterforce  capability  will,  of  course,  be  useful  in 
defense  if  deterrence  fails. 

The  interaction  of  deterre  ice  and  defense  may  not  always  be  in  a 
manner  which  is  desirable.  Th«..  European 'allies  of  the  United  States  have 
pointed  out  that  possession  of  a  ood  ground  defense  establishment  in  Europe 
may  well  add  to  the  defense  oi'  Europe,  but  destroy  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
U.  S.  threat  to  retaliate  against  Russia  for  an  attack  on  our  allies.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  an  expensive  conventional  army  in  Europe  certainly  suggests  that 
its  possessor  is  willing  to  use  it;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  what  is  the  point  of 
a  thermonuclear  respowc-  as  well?  This  argument  will  recur  throughout  this 
paper. 
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In  general,  therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  defense  begin*  where  deter¬ 
rence  fails;  that  a  defense  capability  may,  but  does  not  necessarily,  add  to 
the  effectiveness  of  a  deterrent  threat;  and  that  the  weapons  requirements  f 
deterrence  and  defense  interact  but  are  not  identical. 1 

UNITED  STATES  STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES  -  DETERRENCE 

As  previously  indicated,  the  deterrence  mission  is  not  the  same  as  t" 
defense  mission;  there  are  separate  requirements  for  the  fulfillment  of  e*-, 
and  in  some  cases,  these  requirements  are  contradictory.  This  analysis 
considers  the  deterrence  and  defense  mission  requirements  separately. 
Thir  part  of  the  discussion  is  devoted  to  deterrence. 

Deterrence  is  a  complex  subject  in  the  present  era,  but  its  funda.  ■?c-\ 
assumption  is  quite  Simple.  Baldly  put,  a  deterrence  posture  is  one  of 
threatening  an  enemy,  real  or  potential,  with  unacceptable  damage  if  he 
commits  (or  refrains  from  committing)  some  action  which  the  threatener  v 
not  allow  (or  requires).  Examples  of  deterrence  in  normal  life  include  tht. 
crimes  of  blackmail  and  extortion;  the  training  of  dogs  and  small  children; 
and  the  whole  r  v  atom  of  criminal  law. 

In  order  for  deterrence  to  succeed,  the  following  conditions  must  be 

met: 

1.  The  enemy  must  bs  sufficiently  rational  to  perceive  the  threat, 
understand  its  meaning,  and  be  in  control  of  the  action  to  be 
deterred.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  deter  madmen,  fools,  very 
small  infants,  or  Chiefs  of  State  who  do  not  control  their  own 
Armed  Forces. 

2.  The  threat  must  be  one  of  unacceptable  damage.  This  meant  tha 
the  deterrer  mur  t  appreciate  the  value  scale  of  the  deterred  suff 
ciently  to  understand  what  is  and  what  is  not  unacceptable  damag 
The  threat  of  a  fine  of  $100,  000  may  not  be  sufficient  to  deter  a 
ruthless  industrialist  from  engaging  in  unfair  competition  practic 
if  by  so  doing  he  can  ruin  hiS  only  competitor  and  attain  a  monop 
position  in  a  lucrative  field,  The  threat  of  vast  destruction  may 
not  deter  a  warlord  from  attacking  his  neighbor  if  he  feels  that 
after  the  war  he  can  achieve  a  better  position  than  he  had  before 
the  war.  Killing  the  subjects  of  a  dictator  may  not  be  sufficient  i 
deter  him  if  be  will  remain  in  control  of  his  country.  A  deterren 


lln  recent  times,  it  het  become  fashionable  to  refer  to  deterrent  capabilities  es  Anured  Destruction 
systems,  end  to  refer  to  counterforce  as  strategic  defense  capabilities  as  Damage  Limiting  systems. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  said  for  such  a  change  in  terminology,  but  in  this  paper  the  older  words 
will  be  used. 
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threat,  in  other  words,  must  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  deterred, 
not  in  the  value  scale  of  the  deterrer.  The  deterrer  must  know  that 
his  threatened  action  will  cost  the  enemy  more,  in  the  enemy’s 
estimation,  than  the  deterred  action  would  gain.  He  does  not  need 
.to  know  the  precise  value  scale  of  the  opponent,  but  he  must  know 
the  rank  order  of  the  two  actions. 


3.  The  enemy  must  believe  that  the  deterrer  has  the  capability  to 

carry  out  the  threat.  No  actual  capability  is  required  but  an  astute 
enemy  will  use  the  means  he  possesses  to  determine  whether  die 
means  exist.  Conversely,  a  capability  unknown  to  the  enemy  cannot 
affect  a  deterrence  situation.1  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  enemy 
know  the  precise  means  by  which  the  threat  will  be  carried  out,  nor 
is  necessary  that  the  enemy  be  absolutely  convinced  that  the  means 
will  perform  the  threat.  There  must,  however,  be  sufficient  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  his  calculations  that  he  will  act  as  if  he  believes  that  the 
deterrer  is  capable  of  performing  the  threatened  action.  In  general, 
less  reliable  means  require  threats  of  a  greater  magnitude  of 
damage . 


4.  The  deterred  must  believe  that  the  deterrer  has  the  will  to  carry 

out  the  threat;  that  he,  in  fact,  is  speaking  seriously  when  he  makes 
the  threat;  and  that  he  is  willing  to  suffer  the  consequences,  if  any, 
of  performing  the  threatened  action,  either  because  he  does  not 
know  what  these  consequence*  are,  or  because  he  understands  and 
accepts  them. 


In  the  case  of  thermonuclear  war,  the  consequences  of  carrying  out 
a  threat  of  all-outv' warfare  are  so  severe  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
rational  to  fulfill  the  threat.  In  order  for  deterrence  to  succeed  in 
this  caSe,  the  deterred  must  believe  that  the  deterrer  is  either  sc 
irrational  that  he  will,  in  fact,  "push  the  button,  "  or  that  the 
deterrer  has  so  committed  his  forces  that,  if  the  action  occurs, 
the  war  will  begin  without  regard  tr  the  second  thoughts  of  the 
deterrer. 


If  these  conditions  are  met,  deterrence  will  succeed.  In  the  real  world, 
there  is  often  sufficient  uncertainty  about  capabilities  and  intentions  as  to 
make  deterrence  successful  when,  in  fact,  the  conditions  are  not  met  exactly; 
but  there  must  be  an  approximation  of  them,  or  a  threatening  posture  will  not 
work.  The  conditions  of  deterrence  will  be  referred  to  at  various  points,  and 
are,  therefore,  summarized  here. 


> 


1A»  opposed  to  a  defense  strategy,  where  a  surprise  weapon  may  be  invaluable. 
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1.  The  deterred  must  be  relatively  rational,  and  the  action  to  be 
deterred  must  be  under  his  control. 

2.  The  deterrer  must  threaten  damage  unacceptable  to  the  deterred, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  deterred. 

3.  The  deterred  must  believe  the  deterrer  possesses  the  means  to 
carry  out  the  threatened  action. 

4.  The  deterred  must  believe  the  deterrer  possesses  the  will  to 
carry  out  the  threatened  action,  and  that  he  will  continue  to 
possess  the  will  and  means  to  do  so  if  the  prescribed  action  takes 
place. 

It  has  become  customary  to  divide  the  U.S.  deterrent  posture  into  tkre.. 
parts,  according  to  the  action  to  be  deterred.  These  parts  are  discussed 
separately  in  the  following  text. 

TYPE  I  DETERRENCE 

The  original  meaning  of  the  Type  I  Deterrence  was  deterrence  of  a 
massive  attack  on  the  United  States  itself.  The  threat  was  massive 
retaliation— a  countervalue  response  directed  against  the  enemy's  cities. 
Before  the  Kennedy  Administration,  the  nature  of  U.  S.  strategic  weapons 
and  the  state  of  strategic  thinking  acted  to  make  this  strategy  attractive. 

Under  this  strategy,  a  thermonuclear  war  would  begin  with  a  massive 
Strike  against  the  U.S.  proper.  As  soon  as  it  was  definitely  determined  that 
such  an  attack  was  underway  (either  by  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
System  (BMEWS)  or  by  actual  impact  of  weapons  on  U.  S.  territory)  all  sur- 
viving  strategic  offensive  weapons  systems  would  act  to  strike  at  their 
previously  assigned  targets.  There  would  not,  in  the  first  phase,  be  any 
attempt  to  retarget,  nor  would  there  be  much  sophistication  in  the  control  of 
the  war  by  higher  command.  Aircraft  which  returned  from  their  strike 
missions,  and  surviving  missiles  which  for  any  reason  had  not  taken  part  in 
the  first  phase,  would  be  be  reassigned  to  finish  the  total  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  known  in  the  technical  language  of  the  time  as  the  "spasm" 
approach  to  thermonuclear  war. 

There  was  considerable  debate  in  the  1957-1960  era  about  the  numbers 
of  strategic  offensive  weapons  that  would  be  required  for  Type  I  Deterrence. 
The  advocates  of  "minimum  deterrence"  held  that  no  more  were  needed  than 
would  be  necessary  to  assure  the  United  States  of  being  able  to  accomplish  th 
destruction  of  the  enemy  after  receiving  the  first  wave  of  a  surprise  attack. 
This  quite  possibly  meant  that  the  U.S.  defense  establishment  would  actually 
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be  smaller  than  that  of  the  potential  enemy.  There  are,  of  course,  very- 
powerful  political  and  psychological  reasons  for  not  accepting  this  situation, 
but  the  advocates  of  minimum  deterrence  were  convinced  that  the  economic 
gain  realized  by  buying  only  the  number  of  weapons  needed  for  this  type  of 
deterrence  would  more  than  balance  any  such  disadvantages. 

Summary  of  the  Minimum  Deterrence  Theory 

1.  A  rational  enemy  is  assumed. 

2 *  The  threat  is  automatic  total  destruction  of  any  nation  that 
attacks  the  United  States  with  thermonuclear  war; 

3.  The  means  requires  a  weapons  establishment  in  which  sufficient 
missiles  for  (2)  above  would  survive  the  first  wave  of  an  enemy's 
surprise  attack.  The  exact  numbers  of  weapons  are  not  calculable, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  the  United  States  could  accept  a  position  of 
"inferiority"  vis-a-vis  the  enemy's  strategic  offensive  weapons. 

A  good  ballistic  missile  early  warning  system  is  probably  required, 
cs  well  as  a  system  for  determining  that  an  attack  is  taking  place. 
BMEWS  is  required  because  "minimum  deterrence"  does  not  envi¬ 
sion  a  system  that  can  "ride  out"  the  attack;  retaliation  begins  when 
it  is  certain  that  the  enemy  has  attacked.  Originally,  it  was 
believed  that  the  retaliatory  strike  would  be  launched  upon  receipt 
from  BMEWS  that  enemy  missiles  were  approaching  die  United 
States.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  was  to 
remove  the  ambiguity  from  this  situation  and  state  clearly  that  the 
strike  would  not  be  launched  until  detonation  of  one  or  more  wea¬ 
pons  on  U .S.  soil.  BMEWS  will  presumable  continue  to  be  useful 
in  order  to  increase  the  warning  time,  allow  die  countdown  on 
Atlas  and  Titan  to  begin,  and  get  more  of  the  Strategic  Bomber 
fleet  into  the  air.* 

4.  The  will  to  strike  is  made  essentially  automatic,  and,  therefore, 
quite  credible.  There  can  be  no  opportunity  for  nuclear  blackmail 
on  the  part  of  an  enemy  after  an  attack  has  begun,  because  the 
retaliatory  strike  will  be  launched  within  minutes  of  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  the  targets  so  chosen  as  to  utterly  destroy  the 
enemy. 

The  minimum  deterrent  position  was  severly  critized  by  many  analysts 
as  being  extremely  dangerous.  "Spoofing"  of  the  BMEWS  and  Aircraft  Early 


k:ivil  Defenie  measure*  obviously  profit  from  any  increases  in  warning  time*. 
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Warning  Systems  by  false  attacks  would  be  very  dangerous  for  the  enemy, 
but,  if  undertaken  successfully  once,  it  would  possibly  seriously  degrade  the 
utility  of  both  the  system  and  the  threat  by  forcing  U.  S.  decision-makers  to 
com  template  the  enormity  of  their  actions  not  once,  but  many  times. 
Accidental  launch  by  the  enemy  of  a  single  missile  might  precipitate  the  war, 
and  there  would  be  little  or  no  time  for  discussion  between  the  enemy  and 
the  United  States  in  order  to  determine  whether  an  attack  was  actually 
intended.  Consequently,  a  country  faced  with  the  fact  that  one  of  its  missiles 
has  been  launched  accidentally  would  be  severely  tempted  to  launch  every¬ 
thing  else  available  in  order  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  certain  counter- 
strike. 


Type  I  Deterrence  in  the  11  Minute  man  Era" 


The  Minuteman  and  Polaris— missiles  distinguished  by  their  surviva¬ 
bility,  at  least  in  the  early  phases  of  a  war— opened  new  possibilities  for 
U.S.  deterrent  strategy.  Deterrence  of  an  attack  on  the  United  States  no 
longer  had  to  be  based  primarily  on  getting  every  missile  and  airplane  on 
its  way  before  it  could  be  destroyed.  From  these  considerations,  McNamara 
evolved  the  Controlled  Response  Doctrine,  which  includes  not  only  Type  I 
Deterrence,  but  other  considerations  as  well. 

Sophisticated  strategic  doctrines,  such  as  the  Controlled  Response 
Doctrine  and  the  later  Damage  Limiting  Strategy,  are  totally  dependent  on 
the  possession  of  survivable  strategic  offensive  weapons.  As  technology 
advances,  Minuteman  and  Polaris  may  no  longer  fulfill  this  requirement. 

In  the  interests  of  brevity  and  avoidance  of  security  restrictions,  however, 
these  weapons  systems  will  continue  to  be  discussed  as  if  they  were  survi¬ 
vable.  The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  later  generation  survivable 
weapons  may  actually  have  to  be  substituted  for  them,  and  that  this  discus¬ 
sion  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  of  survivability. 

TYPE  II  DETERRENCE 

Type  II  Deterrence  is  deterrence  of  an  enemy  attack  on  U.S.  allies. 

It  was  epitomised  by  the  statement  of  then  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  that  attacks  of  any  kind  on  certain  of  our  allies  would  be  met  with 
"massive  retaliation  at  a  time  and  place  of  our  own  choosing. "  Type  II 
deterrers  threaten  to  push  the  button  if  the  enemy  does  certain  things 
short  of  actually  attacking  the  deterrer  with  thermonuclear  weapons. 

In  theory,  the  United  States  today  has  a  posture  of  this  sort  with 
respect  to  the  NATO  countries.  The  NATO  forces  in  Europe  are  inadequate  to 
halt  a  massive  Soviet  invasion  in  the  field.  The  theoretical  justification  for 
these  forces  is  that  they  make  it  impossible  to  attack  NATO  with  an  effort 
short  of  a  massive  invasion,  and  this  thereby  makes  it  easier  for  Washington 
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decision-makers  to  decide  to  launch  a  "retaliatory"  strike.  Some  European 
leaders,  particularly  DeGaulle  of  France,  question  whether  the  United  States 
will  risk  the  almost  certain  destruction  of  a  largo  number  of  U.  S.  cities  in 
the  defense  of  Europe.  DeGaulle  and  General  Gallois  are  strongly  advocating 
national  deterrent  forces  of  their  own  for  Type  I  Deterrence.1 

Type  II  Deterrence  depends  in  large  part  on  possession  of  a  Credible 
First  Strike  Capability  -  that  is,  a  weapons  establishment  which  can  so 
thoroughly  devastate  the  enemy's  strategic  weapons  that  what  remains  will 
be  incapable  of  working  unacceptable  destruction  on  the  striking  nation. 

One  of  the  factors  upsetting  the  Europeans  is  Secretary  McNamara's  state¬ 
ment  to  Congress  in  January  1963,  in  which  he  said  that  the  United  States 
will  not  attempt  to  build  a  First  Strike  Force.  This  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  United  States  had  either  (1)  given  up  the  concept  of  Type  II 
Deterrence,  (2)  had  decided  that  the  massive  destruction  which  the  Soviet 
Union  could  work  on  the  United  States  after  our  best  attack  was  acceptable 
in  order  to  save  Europe,  or  (3)  did  not  understand  the  situation. 

Whether  due  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  Europeans,  Congressional 
pressures,  or  some  other  factor,  by  1964  McNamara  had  drastically 
revised  his  statements.  Although  he  still  ruled  out  a  "Full  First  Strike 
capability"  as  being  not  technically  feasible,  renewed  emphasis  was  given 
to  war  fighting  capability,  and  the  concept  of  Damage  Limiting  forces  was 
introduced.  The  primary  Damage  Limiting  forces  were  to  be  Minuteman 
missiles,  which  were  then  considered  the  best  counterforce  weapons  (for 
strikes  against  enemy  missile  sites,  at  any  event)  in  the  U.S.  arsenal. 
Although  his  remarks  were  confined  to  the  possibility  of  U.S.  second 
strikes  only,  it  was  clear  to  both  the  NATO  allies  and  WTO  enemies  that 
these  same  forces  would  also  strengthen  the  U.S.  first  strike  capability. 

Emphasis  was  given  to  die  capability  to  "destroy  the  warmaking  capability 
(of  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  the  Communist  satellites)  so  as 
to  limit  to  the  extent  practicable,  damage  to  this  country  and  to  our  Allies." 

This  renewed  emphasis  on  United  States  willingness  to  consider  fight¬ 
ing  a  thermonuclear  war  had  die  effect  of  reassuring  some  of  the  NATO 
Allies.  The  French,  however,  did  not  respond,  and  continued  to  question 
the  adequacy  of  this  U.  S.  guarantee.  DeGaulle  went  so  far  as  to  state  that 
there  could  never  be  a  firm  alliance  in  the  thermonuclear  era.  By  1965,  the 
policies  of  the  U.S.  government  had  undergone  another  subtle  change. 
Whereas  before  there  was  no  explicit  statement  that  the  United  States  might 


Shortly  after  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  DeGaulle  expanded  his  effors  to  craaa  a  French  National 
Type  I  Deterrent.  The  timing  of  this  move  may  be  significant. 
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not  be  willing  to  use  strategic  weapons  directly  against  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the.  event  of  an  attack  on  Europe,  the  1965  statement  defined  general  war  as 
"one  in  which  the  U,  S.  or  its  allies  had  been  attacked  by  an  aggressor  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  require  the  use  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  in 
retaliation.  " 

This  obviously  implied  that  there  could  be  attacks  on  allies  or  on  the 
United  States  herself  which  would  not  be  answered  with  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  The  same  implication  was  made  in  the  discussion  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  to  be  provided  to  NATO.1  McNamara  stated,  "I  do  want  to 
remind  you  that  we  have  already  provided  our  European  NATO  partners  with 
a  tactical  nuclear  capability,  although  the  warheads  themselves  are  retained 
under  United  States  control.  " 

There  was,  however,  surprisingly  little  indication  of  what  circumstances 
would  be  required  to  secure  the  release  of  these  weapons  to  the  NATO  force? 
Most  of  the  discussion  of  NATO  centered  around  the  necessity  for  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  French  national  deterrent  with  the  rest  q£  the  NATO  forces,  and 
particularly  with  SAC.  There  was  also  discussion  of  the  creation  of  a  NATO 
deterrent  force.  Although  the  "surface  ship"  Multi-Lateral  Force  was  almost 
moribund,  suggestions  for  a  force  that  would  serve  the  same  purpose  were 
solicited. 

Consequently,  the  status  of  the  U.S.  Type  II  Deterrent  remains  unclear. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Department  of  Defense  ha*  requested  additional  Damage 
Limiting  systems,  and  has  begun  investment  in  Civil  Defense.  There  has 
also  been  a  release  of  cost  and  effectiveness  estimates  for  a  Strategic  Defense 
force.  Such  a  force  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  U.S.  first  strike.  Thus,  ths  msans  for  Type  II  Deterrence  are  being 
strengthened.  On  ths  other  hand,  concern  with  the  creation  of  a  European 
deterrent  and  of  tactical  nuclear  capabilities  in  Europe  appeared  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  lessening  of  the  resolve  of  ths  United  States.  There  was  an  apparent 
attempt  to  "decouple"  an  attack  on  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  a  strategic 
exchange  involving  both  ths  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets, 
of  course,  were  uninterested;  the  French  continued  deployment  of  their  force 
de  frappe;  the  response  of  die  remainder  of  NATO  remains  to  be  seen. 

Summary  of  Type  II  Deterrence 

1.  The  enemy  is  assumed  to  be  rational  and  sufficiently  in  control  of 
his  forces  to  prevent  an  attack  on  our  allies. 


kJbvlouily,  tactical  nuclear  weapons  imply  that  tactical  nuclear  warfare  In  Europe  will  be  permitted. 
Although  this  strengthens  the  defense  poature,  it  weakens  the  credibility  of  deterrence. 
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2.  It  is  assumed  that  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union,  her 
satellites,  and  allien,  constitutes  unacceptable  damage  to  the 
Soviet  leadership.  The  threat  of  massive  destruction  of  Soviet 
territory  is  still  technically  inevitable  after  a  massive  Soviet  attack 
on  our  NATO  allies.  In  actual  practice,  the  United  States  has 
shifted  towards  a  posture  of  defense  of  Europe  a<?»inst  all  but  the 
most  massive  attacks  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Tactical  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  are  to  be  used  to  halt  the  aggressor  in  the  field,  rather  than 
using  strategic  we£.pons  against  his  homeland;  however,  if  the 
attack  begins  with  a  massive  thermonuclear  strike  against  the 
tactical  NATO  forces,  the  United  States  is  committed  to  retaliation 
against  Russia.  The  Europeans  are  understandably  reluctant  to 
admit  that  another  war,  nuclear  or  conventional,  can  or  should  be 
fought  on  European  territory.  France  has  served  notice  that  her 
force  de  frappe  will  "tear  off  an  arm"  of  any  aggressor  against  the 
French  homeland.  Other  Europeans  seem  convinced  that  deterrence 
will  not  fail,  probably  due  to  the  uncertainties  which  would  accom¬ 
pany  any  attack  on  them. 

3.  The  means  for  carrying  out  the  threat  are  presently  the  U.  S. 
Strategic  Air  Command.  In  future,  a  NATO  force  is  envisioned, 
but  the  timetable  for  establishment  of  such  a  force  has  yet  to  be 
drawn  up.  SAC  is  assumed  to  be  adequate  for  any  given  level  of 
destruction  against  the  Soviet  homeland,  but  not  necessarily  for 
disabling  the  Soviet  weapons  or  force  establishment.  Although  a 
first  strike  by  the  United  States  against  the  Soviet  Union  would 
undoubtedly  include  a  massive  counterforce  strike  as  well  as  a 
countervalue  attack,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  counterforce 
attack  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  widespread  destruction  of  the 
United  States  itself.  The  U,  S.  apparently  assumes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  minimum  deterrent  posture,  with  both  the  means  and 
the  will  to  carry  it  out. 

4.  The  will  to  carry  out  the  threat  is  a  less  certain  matter,  due  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  a  U.S.  Civil 
Defense  establishment.  The  government  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  U.S.  has  both  the  means  and  will.  Recent  developments 

in  Civil  Defense,  and  procurement  of  Damage  Limiting  systems, 
tend  to  support  these  statements. 

TYPE  III  DETERRENCE  (LIMITED  STRATEGIC  WAR) 

Type  III  Deterrence  is  a  much  more  vague  concept  than  either  of  the 
others.  It  blends  readily  into  the  Controlled  Response  Doctrine  and  its 
development  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  generation  of  that  strategy. 
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As  originally  conceived.  Type  III  Deterrence  consisted  of  threatening 
limited  thermonuclear  damage  to  the  homeland  of  an  aggressor,  in  response 
either  to  ah  attack  on  an  ally  or  to  a  less  than  all-out  attack  oi  the  homeland 
of  the  deterrer.  It  also  explicitly  accepts  the  fact  that  the  enemy  would  prob¬ 
ably  respond  with  a  limited  strategic  strike  of  his  own,  which  the  deterrer 
is  willing  to  accept  without  further  retaliation;  provided  that  the  action  which 
precipitated  the  crisis  in  the  first  place  is  withdrawn!  This  is  best  illustrate 
by  an  example. 

Assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  attacks  a  NATO  ally  with  conventional  or 
tactical  nuclear  forces  and  the  ground  forces  in  the  field  are  unable  to  defeat 
him.  The  United  States  would  then  attack  (with  or  without  warning  to  allow 
evacuation  of  population)  one  enemy  city,  after  informing  the  Soviet  Union  of 
its  intention  and  of  the  fact  that  no  massive  attack  is  yet  under  way.  The 
Soviet  Union  might  be  expected  to  attack  a  city  of  equal  value  in  the  United 
States,  while  simultaneously  halting  its  original  action.  In  effect,  both  sides 
have  lost  something  of  value,  and  the  ally  is  saved.  Attacks  on  installations 
other  than  cities  are  also  contemplated.  Such  targets  might  be  gaseous 
diffusion  plants,  dams,  or  other  objects  of  value.  They  probably  would  not 
include  strategic  offensive  targets  unless  the  enemy  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  so  as  not  to  feel  unduly  threatened  by  the  loss  of  a  small  part  of  his 
establishment.  Although  a  bizarre  form  of  warfare,  the  concept  is  not  as 
farfetched  as  it  sounds.  Its  principal  advantage  is  that  immediate  resort  to 
all-out  war  is  avoided.  Such  avoidance  is  obviously  in  the  interest  of  both 
partie  s  ,l 
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1.  The  rationality  of  the  enemy  is  assumed.  This  assumption  is 
strained  to  very  near  the  breaking  point  by  this  type  of  strategy: 
it  assumes  that  the  enemy  and,  in  turn,  the  U.S. ,  is  rational 
enough  and  in  sufficient  control  of  his  strategic  forces  to  allow  a 
limited  strike  against  his  homeland,  without  responding  with  an 
all-out  attack  of  his  own.  It  assumes  that  the  enemy  does  not  have 
an  automatic  Type  I  Deterrent,  and  particularly,  that  he  does  not 
possess  a  minimum  deterrent  establishment.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  rather  violently  rejected  the  entire  concept  of  Limited 
Strategic  War  and  Type  III  Deterrence.  (They  could  be  expected 
to  do  this  whether  they  meant  it  or  not.  Type  IU  Deterrence,  if 
accepted  by  both  sides,  would  essentially  end  any  threat  of  military 
aggression  against  any  nation  credibly  falling  under  the  U.S. 
strategic  umbrella. ) 
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2.  The  threat  is  variable  with  the  action  deterred.  A  major  attack  on 
Europe,  for  instance,,  could  be  expected  to  be  worth  a  strike  against 
a  much  larger  establishment  that  would  a  raid  on  Finmark.1  The 
threat  is  deliberately  left  unspecified.  (There  are  some  advantages 
to  publishing  a  list  of  actions  to  be  deterred,  their  ''price,  "  and 
what  the  dete-rers  would  accept  as  a  reasonable  equivalent  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  own.  This  final  part  of  the  list  is  probably  politi¬ 
cally  impossible  in  the  United  States,  but  the  first  two  parts  are 
not. )  The  deterred  is  given  to  understand,  in  any  event,  that  the 
deterrer  will  choose  an  establishment  worth  more  than  the  gains 

he  would  receive  from  successful  completion  of  the  action  to  be 
deterred.  The  retaliatory  strike  might  also  be  divided  into  time 
phases,  with  the  enemy  invited  to  reconsider  between  each  phase. 

A  major  part  of  the  threat  is  the  fact  that  it  is  obvious  that  in  a 
Type  III  Deterrence  situation,  escalation  is  very  easy.  Thus, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Type  III  Deterrence  threat  list,  III  merges 
with  II;  but  with  this  difference,  it  is  probably  more  credible  that 
a  Type  III  situation  will  precipitate  general  war  than  the  mere 
threat  made  in  Type  II  strategy. 

3.  The  means  for  carrying  out  the  threat  vary  with  the  kind  of 
Limited  Strategic  War  contemplated,  its  duration,  and  whether  or 
not  attacks  on  strategic  weapons  are  acceptable.  At  a  minimum, 
Type  III  requires  only  a  reasonably  well  protected  strategic 
offense  capability  which  can  survive  the  enemy's  limited  retaliation; 
strategic  weapons  of  sufficient  yield  end  accuracy  to  carry  out  the 
limited  first  strike  threatened;  and  an  "invulnerable"  offensive 
weapons  system  which  can,  by  threatening  the  enemy's  value  system, 
act  to  keep  the  war  limited. 

4.  The  major  defect  of  Type  III  Deterrence  is  the  fact  that  the  deterrer 
must  be  assumed  to  be  Utterly  rational,  with  no  built  in  emotional 
responses,  yet  he  must  also  be  assumed  to  be  willing  to  start  the 
war.  It  is  obvious  that  the  kind  of  weapons  establishments,  the 
stability  of  the  government  in  power,  and  its  expected  control  in  a 
crisis  situation  will  enter  into  any  calculation  of  the  credibility  of 
the  threat. 

Other  Steps  on  the  Escalation  Ladder 

The  implications  of  Type  III  Deterrence  have  been  exhaustively  investi¬ 
gated,  and  many  gradations  Of  threat  and  response  have  been  identified.  The 
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best  introductory  survey  of  these  investigations  is  found  in  a  paper  by 
Dr,  Herman  Kahn.1 

One  of  the  most  important  concepts  in  the  "new"  escalation  ladder  is 
crisis  management  through  "escalation  dominance,"  This  implies  sufficient 
forces  to  allow  a  credible  threat  of  escalation  to  a  new  rung  of  the  ladder  if 
the  enemy  will  not  terminate  the  war.  Ideally,  the  inferiority  of  the  enemy 
relative  to  the  crisis  manager  should  increase  at  each  step  of  the  escalation 
ladder.  At  the  lower  levels,  this  situation  does  in  fact  obtain,  and  the  U.S. 
enjoys  escalation  dominance.  This  concept  is  more  fully  developed  in  a  later 
section  of  this  paper. 

UNITED  STATES  STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES  -  DEFENSE 

As  opposed  to  deterrence,  defense  is  oriented  toward  the  reduction  of 
one's  own  prospective  costs  and  risks  in  the  event  that  deterrence  fails. 
"Deterrence  works  on  the  enemy's  intentions;  the  deterrent  value  of  military 
forces  is  their  effect  in  reducing  the  likelihood  of  enemy  military  moves. 
Defense  reduces  the  enemy's  capability  to  damage  or  deprive  us;  the  defense 
value  of  military  forces  is  their  effect  in  mitigating  the  adverse  consequences 
for  us  of  possible  enemy  moves,  whether  such  consequences  are  counted  as 
loss  of  territory  or  war  damage.  The  concept  of  defense  value  is,  therefore, 
broader  than  the  mere  capacity  to  hold  territory,  which  might  be  called 
'denial  capability'.  "  2 

Defense  weapons  include  the  ground  army  and  tactical  air  forces;  air 
defense;  Civil  Defense;  AICBM  systems;  and  possibly  those  portions  of  SAC 
which  have  as  targets  the  enemy's  strategic  offensive  weapons.  It  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  with  few  exceptions,  these  systems  are  capable  of  performing 
a  deterrent  mission;  but  that  is  generally  not  their  primary  purpose.  It 
should  also  be  obvious  that  possession  of  a  really  good  defense  capability 
makes  deterrence  much  easier,  because  it  makes  deterrent  threats  more 
credible.  In  the  extreme  case,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  an^ 
defense  capability  if  a  sufficiently  large  deterrent  threat  is  available,  or  if 
the  objective  to  be  fought  for  is  sufficiently  valueless.  Switzerland,  for 
example,  can  be  said  to  have  no  defense  capability  whatever.  It  has  been 
obvious  to  most  nations,  and  particularly  to  the  Swiss,  that  the  country  can¬ 
not  he  defended  against  a  determined  attack  from  any  of  her  larger  neighbors. 
However,  the  Swiss  military  establishment  has  been  such  as  to  make  an 


*In  National  Security,  David  Abthirt  and  Richard  Allan,  editors,  published  in  New  York  by  Frederick 
Praeget  for  The  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace,  1963.  Kahn's  paper  has  also  been 
separately  reprinted  by  The  Hudson  Instltuts,  and  now  appears  in  his  new  book,  <  >n  Escalation. 

Snyder,  Glenn  H.,  Deterrence  and  Defense.  Princeton  University  Press  (1961)  p.  3, 
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attack  quite  costly;  at  the  same  time,  an  invasion  would  render  the  country 
nearly  worthless.  Thus,  although  Switzerland  possessed  no  offensive  capa¬ 
bility  at  all  but  only  a  defense  establishment,  the  defense  system  was 
organized  so  as  to  make  use  of  its  full  deterrent  value. 

Such  ambiguous  cases  as  Switzerland  may  confuse  the  distinction 
between  deterrence  and  defense,  but  perhaps  serve  to  increase  understanding 
of  the  interaction  between  the  two  postures.  The  opposite  case  to  the  Swiss 
would  be  the  French  force  de  frappe:  DeGaulle  claims  no  capability  for 
defense  of  France,  but  intends  to  have  a  force  which  would  make  conquest  of 
France  so  costly  in  terms  of  destruction  of  an  enemy's  homeland  or  invading 
forces  that  no  one  would  risk  it.  As  his  force  will,  at  least  at  first,  depend 
on  aircraft  which  will  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  surprise  attack,  he  must 
have  a  pure  deterrence  situation  with  a  very  fast  reacting  force.  If  he  had 
some  defensive  capability,  he  might  be  able  to  adopt  a  more  flexible 'strategy. 

Preventative  and  Fre-emptive  War 

Preventative  and  pre-emptive  war  could  logically  be  discussed  under 
the  heading  of  either  Type  I  or  Type  II  Deterrence  or  they  could  stand  as 
separate  subjects.  The  subjects  are  included  here  because  pre-emptive  war 
has  been  called  "defense  by  offense.  " 

Preventative  war  is  no  longer  seriously  advocated  by  anyor._  c-i  ^ower 
and  influence,  although  there  are  indications  that  if  the  threat  of  public  oppro¬ 
brium  were  removed,  there  might  again  be  adherents  to  the  position.  The 
original  argument  for  this  position  was  roughly  as  follows:  "The  United 
States  holds  the  preponderance  of  strategic  power,  while  the  Soviet  Union  is 
developing  strategic  weapons  rapidly.  The  conflict  is  inevitable,  and  time  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Soviets;  therefore,  we  might  as  well  get  it  over  with  while 
we  can,  and  achieve  the  advantages  of  surprise,  since  the  enemy  will  strike 
without  warning  as  soon  as  he  achieves  the  means. " 

Pre-emptive  war  is  defined  as  making  the  first  strike  as  soon  as  it  is 
obvious  that  the  international  situation  has  so  deteriorated  that  war  will  begin 
within  a  short  time  •  after  receipt  of  an  unacceptable  enemy  ultimatum,  for 
instance.  Advocates  of  pre-emptive  strikes  do  not  necessarily  adhere  to  the 
Type  II  Deterrence  position.  Thei'e  is  some  argument  for  pre-emptive  war 
even  though  it  is  recognized  that  after  receiving  ttte  first  blow,  the  enemy 
would  still  possess  the  means  to  work  unacceptable  damage  on  the  United 
States.  The  theory  is  that  their  reduced  strategic  offensive  potential  will  be 
unable  to  damage  us  as  badly  (less  unacceptable)  as  would  their  Original  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  that,  therefore,  the  first  rtrike  advantage,  although  not 
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decisive,  is  worth  achievin';.  The  argument  further  states  that  when  war 
seems  inevitable  to  one  side,  it  will  also  appear  to  be  so  to  the  other,  and 
therefore,  the  incentive  to  strike  first  will  be  high  on  both  sides.  If  we  do 
not  make  a  pre-emptive  strike,  its  advocates  say,  the  Soviets  will,  if  only 
because  they  cannot  be  sure  that  we  will  not  do  so. 

The  incentive  for  making  a  pre-emptive  strike,  therefore,  is  not  gain, 
but  a  desire  to  forestall  losses  -  it  is  a  kind  of  defensive  move,  defense  by 
offense,  and  it  is  fully  realized  that  it  can  only  be  partially  successful. 
McNamara's  Doctrine  of  Controlled  Response,  insofar  as  it  contemplates 
counterforce  strikes  as  part  of  the  U.  S.  response,  is  generated  in  pert  by 
this  logic.  The  argument  in  favor  of  a  pre-emptive  strike  is  deceptively 
simple,  and  at  first  glance,  seems  convincing..  It  rests,  at  bottom,  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  substantial  if  not  decisive  first  strike  advantage. 
Given  this,  and  the  assumption  that  the  enemy  is  rational,  it  follows  that  n « 
will  attempt  to  achieve  this  advantage  and  that  he  will  assume  that  the  Unite> 
States  will  also  make  this  attempt. 

"Getting  in  the  first  blow"  is  supposed  to  achieve  the  advantages  of 
surprise,  while  the  defender  must  retaliate  witl  a  disorganized  and  deci¬ 
mated  force  against  a  fully  alerted  military  and  civil  defense  system.  The 
damage  he  will  be  able  to  inflict,  therefore,  must  be  very  much  less  than 
that  which  he  could  achieve  had  he  made  the  first  strike  himself. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  first  strike  advantage  is  not  the  same  as  that 
considered  when  discussing  requirements  for  a  Type  II  Deterrent.  It  does 
not  stem  from  the  possession  of  an  adequate  First  Strike  Capability.  It  is 
merely  the  minimisation  of  damage  after  it  is  seen  that  war  is  inevitable. 

There  are  several  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  calculating  this 
assumed  first  strike  advantage.  These  factors  include  the  weapons  estab¬ 
lishments  and  inventories  of  both  sides,  and  their  asymmetry;  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  the  weapons;  the  reaction  time  of  the  weapons;  the  delivered 
accuracy  of  the  weapons;  and  the  location  of  the  weapons,  with  respect  to 
valuable  "bonus"  installations.  In  addition,  the  warning  systems  each  side 
possesses  must  be  considered,  as  must  Civil  Defense  capabilities. 

To  take  a  trivial  example,  there  is  obviously  no  first  strike  advantage 
if  both  side|s  possess  the  same  number  of  weapons;  they  are  located  for  from 
population  centers  or  other  valuable  bonus  targets;  both  sides  have  excellent 
warning  systems;  and  it  requires  five  weapons  fired  to  achieve  a  high  proba¬ 
bility  of  destroying  a  single  enemy  weapon.  Under  these  circum stances,  the 
side  which  strikes  first  uses  up  all  his  weapons,  but  leaves  the  opponent  with 
four-fifths  of  his  own,  while  he  has  done  no  damage  whatever  to  the  recovery 
potential  of  his  enemy.  By  striking  first,  he  has  disarmed  himself  and  left 
himself  vulnerable  to  his  opponent's  demands. 
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On  ihe  other  hand,  if  both  aides  possess  a  nearly  equal  number  of  weapons, 
and  one  weapon  will  destroy  five  of  the  enemy's  with  a  high  probability,  the 
first  strike  advantage  is  overwhelming;  in  fact,  both  sides  possess  an  ade¬ 
quate  first  strike  capability. 

Between  these  two  extremes  can  be  found  any  number  of  combinations 
which  may  or  may  not  result  in  a  real  first  strike  advantage.  Furthermore, 
the  advantage  is  not  always  symmetrical;  there  may  be  a  very  read  first 
strike  advantage  for  a  side  which  possesses  an  overwhelming  strategic  wea¬ 
pons  establishment  when  the  other  has  Only  a  small  inventory.  For  example, 
if  one  side  possessed  less  than  a  hundred  weapons,  of  which  perhaps  nine- 
tenths  were  in  known  positions  and  the  other  Side  possessed  over  a  thousand 
weapons,  while  five  weapons  fired  would  have  a  very  high  probability  of 
destroying  an  enemy  missile;  then  the  side  with  the  large  weapons  establish¬ 
ment  has  a  very  great  first  strike  advantage  and  that  with  the  smaller  inventory 
may  have  an  incentive  to  fire  early  arid  assure  the  maximum  destruction  of  his 
enemy.  However,  if  the  smaller  side  believes  that  the  few  missiles  which 
would  remain  after  his  enemy's  pre-emptive  move  would  still  be  able  to 
damage  his  enemy  to  an  unacceptable  extent,  he  has  no  real  incentive  to  begin 
the  war  at  all.  If  fact,  under  those  conditions,  his  best  strategy  might  be  one 
of  Type  I  Deterrence,  followed  by  as  conciliatory  a  foreign  policy  as  he  could 
manage.  The  larger  side  does  not,  under  these  circumstances,  possess  an 
adequate  first  strike  capability  but  does  have  a  definite  first  strike  advantage. 
The  smaller  has  neither. 

Discussions  of  preventative  war  and  pre-emptive  war  usually  include 
discussions  of  stability.  Stability  is  the  result  of  many  factors.  Conditions 
for  its  achievement  include  the  possession  by  both  sides  of  more  than  a 
"minimum  deterrent"  under  circumstances  in  which  neither  side  has  a 
significant  first  strike  advantage  ,  or,  if  one  side  does  have  a  first  strike 
advantage,  it  is  not  inclined  to  use  it.  (Both  sides  must  recognise  this 
reluctance.)  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  more  or  less  stability, 
depending,  among  other  things,  on  the.  possibility  of  breakthroughs  disturbing 
the  balance  (e.g.,  if  both  sides  had  only  submarine  borne  forces,  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  really  effective  Antisubmarine  Warfare  (ASW)  system  would  make 
the  situation  highly  unstable);  the  excess  each  Side  possesses  over  a  minimum 
deterrent  capability;  the  attacker  to  target  ratio  (the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  missiles  which  must  be  expended  and  the  number  which  would  be  destroyed 
by  that  expenditure);  and  the  stability  of  the  value  system  of  each  side.  (If 
there  suddenly  arose  a  tempting  possibility  for  aggression  which  was  so  valu¬ 
able  that  achieving  it  made  acceptable  what  had  once  been  unacceptable  damage, 
for  example,  stability  would  drastically  decrease.) 

There  is  considerable  controversy  between  the  military  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  United  States  over  the  value  of  stability.  Stability  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  one  goal  of  the  administration,  while  the  military,  or  some 
elements  of  it,  claim  that  the  civilian  policymakers  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
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real  military  advantage  to  the  United  State*  in  order  to  achieve  it.  The 
arguments  marshalled  by  the  various  groups  involved  in  the  debate  are  qui*" 
complex  and  very  long  and  usually  are  based  on  classified  information  about 
specific  weapons  systems  and  inventories.  Although  there  has  been  some 
debate  over  the  basic  issue  as  to  whether  the  goal  of  the  United  States  shoul 
be  stability  (called  by  its  detractors  stalemate)  or  superiority  (which,  its 
detractors  say,  would  increase  the  risk  of  war),  in  general,  there  has  bee..i 
surprisingly  little  debate,  considering  that  some  of  the  basic  decisions  abou 
the  U.  S.  weapons  inventory  cannot  be  made  without  settling  the  matter. 

Pre-emptive  War,  the  Exchange  Ratio,  and  Response  Time 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  text  that  the  two  principal  factors  ij 
calculations  of  first  strike  advantage  are  the  defender's  response  time,  and 
the  attacker's  exchange  ratio.  The  defender's  response  time  is,  of  course 
the  time  required  for  the  defending  side  to  launch  its  weapons.  This  time  l 
not  merely  physical  time;  doctrine  is  also  involved.  Against  a  purely  missi 
force  that  is  committed  to  not  being  launched  until  actual  detonation  of  eneiri 
weapons,  the  response  time  can  be  ignored  in  calculations  of  first  strike 
advantage  by  any  side  that  can  put  together  a  carefully  coordinated  simultan 
eous  detonation  attack.  Against  a  defender  who  will  launch  on  early  warnijt 
however,  the  attacker  must  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  the  effort; 
his  attacking  missiles  may  be  wasted,  and  simply  pass  the  enemy  missiles  i 
flight. 


Against  a  nation  committed  to  retaliate  only  after  active  detonation  of 
enemy  weapons,  the  attacker's  exchange  ratio  is  critically  important.  This 
is  the  ratio  of  attacking  systems  which  must  be  expended  in  order  to  kill  a 
defending  system  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  In  the  early  da,  s  of 
manned  bombers,  before  early  warning  systems,  this  ratio  was  quite  small, 
far  less  than  unity,  One  attacking  bomber  could  destroy  dozens  of  enemy 
bomberti  on  the  ground.  The  immediate  effect  of  hardened  missiles  was  to 
alter  the  exchange  ratio  until  it  was  greater  than  unity.  Depending  on  yield, 
accuracy,  kill  mechanism,  and  hardness  of  the  defending  systems,  the 
exchange  ratio  might  reasonably  be  as  high  as  ten;  that  is,  ten  attacking 
missiles  must  be  used  to  assure  the  kill  of  one  defending  missile.  However, 
the  development  of  multiple  warheads  for  missile  systems  again  opens  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  exchange  ratios  smaller  than  unity.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  a  breakthrough  in  ASW  techniques. 

The  data  required  for  actual  calculation  of  the  exchange  ratio  are,  of 
course,  highly  classified;  however,  it  is  obvious  that  technical  developments 
some  of  them  quite  unexpected,  can  drastically  alter  this  important  variable* 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  symmetrical  situation.  The  exchange  ratio  for  the 
aggressor  may  be  far  more  favorable  than  for  the  defender.  It  is  an  obvious 
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deduction,  for  example,  that  the  development  of  multiple  warheads  will 
be  far  more  favorable  to  a  side  that  has  invested  heavily  in  large  payload 
systems  than  to  the  possessor  of  more  numerous  but  smaller  systems. 

Defense  of  the  United  States 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  perfect  defense  of  the  U.S.  proper  is 
impossible.  Secretary  McNamara  stated  this  openly  in  his  1963  and  1964 
budget  messages  to  Congress.  Neither  a  first  strike  capability  that  would 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union'  s  retaliatory  capacity,  nor  a  combination  AIBM  - 
Civil  Defense  establishment  is  considered  adequate  to  do  more  than  reduce 
the  effects  of  a  Soviet  attack.  Whether  a  significant  first  strike  advantage 
exists  at  present  was  not  indicated  in  McNamara's  1963  statement,  but  his 
1964  acceptance  of  a  "damage  limiting"  capability  implies  that  there  must  be 
advantages  in  getting  in  the  first  counterforce  blow. 

i 

With  regard  to  defense  by  offense,  the  doctrinal  considerations  of  the 
United  States  ("this  nation  will  never  strike  first")  have  prevented  much 
more  than  cursory  analyses  of  the  requirements  for  a  weapons  establishment 
that  might  accomplish  the  task  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  retaining  suffi¬ 
cient  capability  to  destroy  us.  The  argument  that  possession  of  a  first 
strike  capability  is  provocative  and  increases  the  risk  of  surprise  attack  has 
become  generally  prevalent.  This  argument  arrives  logically  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  world  situation  is  more  stable  if  both  aides  possess  essentially 
invulnerable  deterrent  forces,  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  surprise 
attack,  because  then  the  incentive  for  surprise  attack  is  made  vanishingly 
small/  However,  there  is  one  important  factor  ignored  in  this  conclusion; 
i.  e. ,  it  is  sufficient  that  only  one  side  posssM  such  invulnerable  weapons,  if 
that  side  is  committed  to  not  making  the  first  strike.  The  advocates  of  the 
"stable  balance  of  terror"  recognise  this,  but  state  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  anyone  believe  that  such  a  superior  weapons  establishment  will  not  be 
used.  Obviously,  full  acceptance  of  this  "balance  of  terror"  thesis  may,  in 
actuality,  well  be  the  abandonment  of  all  pretense  at  Type  II  deterrence. 

The  Europeans  are  very  much  concerned  that  the  United  States  may  have 
made  such  an  acceptance.*  There  is  another  condition  of  stability  which  has 


iMcNamari  hat  Indicated  dut  he  believes  the  situation  will  be  more  stable  when  the  Soviet  Union  hes 
hardened  missiles;  but  mors  recently  he  hes  tended  to  Ignore  this,  although  he  hes  never  repudiated 
hit  earlier  views.  See  particularly  the  Saturday  Evening  Pott  articles  on  McNamara  in  early  1963. 

2  Whatever  sincere  Interest  the  Europeans  may  have  in  the  "Multilateral  Force"  It  probably  prompted  by 
die  concern  that  the  MLF  might  be  e  useful  trigger  to  SAC,  end  make  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  more 
credible.  However,  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  argument  raised  by  tome  highly  pieced  analysts. 
See,  in  particular,  the  paper  by  Wohlstetter  in  The  Dispersion  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  R.  N,  Rosecrance, 
editor  (1964). 
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received  little  attention;  i.  e.,  the  possession  by  one  side  of  an  invulnerable 
first  strike  capability.  However,  the  advent  of  the  missile-carrying  submar ir 
and  die  hardened  solid-fuel  missile  ("invulnerable"  second  strike  capability) 
has  made  achievement  of  an  effective  first  strike  system  technically  very 
difficult.  For  this  reason,  the  "delicate  balance  of  terror"  thesis  has  won 
considerable  support,  even  from  men  who  formerly  advocated  preventative 
war.  If  new  developments  in  missile  technology  and  ICBM  defense  render 
"invulnerable"  second  strike  weapons  either  vulnerable  or  ineffective,  many 
arguments  about  stability  would  become  academic. 

Defensive  Systems  and  Stability 

It  is  often  argued  that  development  and  deployment  of  strategic  defense 
systems  is  destabilizing.  The  argument  states  that  just  as  first. strike  sys¬ 
tems  threaten  the  existence  of  the  enemy's  Assured  Destruction  capability, 
strategic  defense  systems  threaten  its  effectiveness.  The  enemy  is  then 
tempted  to  strike  as  soon  as  possible,  because  if  he  has  doubts  as  to  the  pene 
tration  capability  of  his  unimpaired  force,  he  must  be  even  less  certain  that 
his  degraded  forces  will  be  able  to  do  unacceptable  damage  to  the  enemy. 

This  argument  is  so  thoroughly  accepted  in  some  places  that  it  ib  no  longer 
discussed.  For  example,  in  his  amplification  of  the  Johnson  Five  Point  Arm< 
Control  Program,  Mr.  Foster  of  ACDA  simply  stated  that  there  should  be  a 
freeze  on  strategic  defenses  "because  these  systems  are  destabilizing.  "  He 
did  not  offer  any  arguments  in  support  of  this  thesis. 

Before  discussing  this  theory,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  general  strategic  defenses,  and  the  defense  of  weapons. 

It  is  not  contended  that  hard  point  defense  of  weapons  is  destabilizing;  in 
fact,  it  is  universally  recognised  that  such  systems,  by  increasing  the  exchar 
ratio,  actually  lower  the  probabilities  of  success  of  a  first  strike,  and  thus 
exert  a  stabilising  influence.  Consequently,  the  discussion  below  Applies  onl> 
to  systems  designed  to  protect  property  and  lives. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  stability  and  strategic  defense,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  "extreme  view"  is  not  universally  held.  The 
"extreme  view"  here  refers  to  the  theory  that  any  measure  which  tends  to 
mitigate  or  limit  the  ability  of  enemy  systems  to  destroy  U. S.  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty  is  automatically  destabilising.  Thus,  it  has  been  seriously  contended 
that  U.S.  construction  of  fallout  shelters  is  an  act  of  aggression  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  view  is  not  held  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  seenu 
to  have  less  influence  than  it  did  in  recent  years. 

It  is  easy  to  dispose  of  the  "extreme  view"  of  defense.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  possibility  of  confining  thermonuclear  war  to  a  military  exchange,  it  is 
obvious  that  fallout  shelters  and  other  civil  defense  measures  are  necessary. 
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There  is  no  point  in  exercising  restraint  in  one's  attack  if  even  the  most 
restrained  attack  will  inevitably  kill  a  very  large  number  of  civilians.  As 
soon  as  the  theoretical  possibility  of  Damage  Limiting  is  accepted,  the 
"extreme  view"  fails. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  the  view  that  active  city  defenses  are  destabi¬ 
lizing.  Insofar  as  such  systems  are  predictably  effective,  the  argument  is 
valid.  By  decreasing  the  damage  that  a  nation  would  sustain,  these  systems 
make  thermonuclear  war  less  destructive,  and  inevitably  decrease  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  decision-makers  to  engage  in  it.  However,  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  decrease  in  reluctance  and  an  actual  preference.  One  is  obviously 
less  reluctant  to  lose  an  ai‘m  than  to  lose  both  arms  and  an  eye,  but  neither 
event  is  desirable.  The  same  is  true  with  thermonuclear  war  with  or  without 
defenses. 

No  one  contends  that  any  defense  will  be  100  percent  efficient.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  very  people  who  state  unequivocally  that  defenses  are  destabilizing 
also  state  that  they  are  impossible;  that  no  matter  what  level  of  defense  is 
constructed,  the  enemy  will  always  be  able  to  build  penetrating  systems,  and 
furthermore  build  them  at  lower  cost  than  die  defense*  required.  McNamara 
(who  has  not  publicly  stated  his  views  on  defenses  and  stability)  was  quite 
explicit  in  his  1965  budget  message: 

"Against  tha  forces  w«  expact  the  Soviets  to  have  during  the  next  decade.  It 
would  be  virtually  Impossible  for  us  to  bo  able  to  provide  ary  thing  approaching 
perfect  protection  for  our  population  no  matter  how  large  the  general  war  forces 
we  were  to  provide,  Including  dM  hypo dw deal  possibility  of  talking  first, 

...The  Soviets  have  It  within  dselr  technical  and  acof*xnlc  capacity  to  prevent 
us  from  achieving  a  posture  that  would  keep  our  Immediate  fatalities  beta  .re 
level.  They  can  do  Alt,  for  example,  by  ofhettlng  ary  Increases  in  our  de¬ 
fenses  by  lncmatss  In  tieir  missile  foross.  In  otter  words,  if  we  were  to  try  to 
assure  survival  of  a  vary  high  percent  of  our  population  and  if  tha  Soviets  viewed 
it  as  s  threat  to  their  Assuntf  Destruction  capability,  the  exaa  cost  to  them 
would  appear  to  be  substantially  lass  tun  the  exva  cost  to  us. " 

Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  undsratand  how  defenses  can  be  both  unwork¬ 
able  and  destabilising  in  the  usual  ssnse  of  destabilising.  The  very  fact  th^t 
there  are  enormous  uncertainties  in  the  calculations  of  defensive  effective¬ 
ness  prevents  any  real  confidence  in  them.  It  ie  unlikely  that  any  nation 
will  trust  its  survival  to  an  antiballietic  missile  system,  particularly  as  the 
Treaty  of  Moscow  precludes  any  actual  test  of  the  system. 

Recognizing  this,  Some  analysts  have  subtly  changed  the  meaning  of 
stability.  It  no  longer  refers  to  a  reciprocal  fear  of  surprise  attack,  but 
rather  to  the  incentives  nations  have  to  engage  in  an  arms  race.  Deployment 
of  defenses,  according  to  this  view,  virtually  compels  the  enemy  to  develop 
new  offensive  forces,  and  thus  "triggers  another  round  in  the  arms  race.  " 
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This  is  a  position  that  is  difficult  to  refute;  however,  other  factors  should  be 
considered  in  the  assessment. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  defenses  are  not  possible.  The  acid 
test  of  this  proposition  would  occur  in  a  real  thermonuclear  war,  and  no  one 
has  any  desire  to  find  toe  answer  that  way.  It  is  true  that  defensive  systems 
are  very  costly  and  that  the  sophisticated  offensive  systems  which  become 
requirements  in  the  face  of  defenses  are  only  slightly  less  so;  but  the  net 
effect  of  this  "new  round  in  toe  arms  race"  is  to  limit  the  number  of  great 
powers  to  two.  No  nation  other  than  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  afford  both  strategic  defenses  and  the  kind  of  offensive  systems  which 
have  a  good  chance  of  penetrating  them.  The  net  effect  is  to  limit  severely 
the  capability  of  any  power,  other  than  the  Soviet  Union,  to  damage  the 
United  States.  Whether  this  situation  is  more  desirable  than  the  more  com* 
plicated  Nth  country  environment  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  toe 
reader  is  obviously  aware  that  much  can  be  said  for  it. 

Furthermore,  defensive  systems  are  obviously  a  form  of  economic 
warfare.  The  opposing  side,  facing  a  deployed  defensive  system,  has  only 
two  options:  spend  money,  or  accept  inferiority.  He  may  have  to  spend  less 
than  the  United  States,  but  it  is  still  a  relatively  large  amount  of  money. 

The  desirability  of  this  can  be  determined  only  by  a  comparison  of  the 
resources  both  nations  would  have  to  expend,  and  the  relative  worth  of  thos« 
resources  to  toe  two  Countries. 

It  is  noted  in  passing  that  toe  U.S.  facilities  for  production  of  strategic 
weapons  are  not  being  fully  utilised  in  the  present  situation  and  the  nation  is 
not  at  full  employment;  therefore,  the  actual  economic  cost  of  such  systems 
is  quite  small  compared  to  the  cost  to  a  country  that  operates  at  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  its  industries. 

There  is  no  firm  conclusion  to  be  drawn  in  this  area.  The  stabilizing 
or  destabilising  effect  of  strategic  defenses  is  an  open  and  legitimate  questior 
The  author  has  betrayed  his  preference  for  development  of  defenses  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs;  but  he  hopes  that  he  has  not  slighted  the  opposition 
arguments  too  badly. 

Defense  of  Europe 

The  United  States  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  defend  from  ballisti 
missile  attack.  Europe  is  very  much  more  so  because  of  the  short  warning 
time  and  because  toe  Soviet  Union  is  known  to  possess  a  very  large  number  o 
IRBM's  which  presumably  are  targeted  for  European  cities.  Defense  of 
Europe  from  this  sort  of  attack  is  apparently  not  possible;  such  attacks  must 
be  deterred. 
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Defense  against  conventional  attack  is  more  controversial.  Many 
European  analysts,  particularly  Liddell  Hart,  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
defend  Europe  from  any  Soviet  attack  except  an  all-out  nuclear  strike.  They 
state  that  Europe's  population  and  resources1  exceed  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  satellite  armies  may  not  be  reliable  enough  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  major  role  in  an  attack  on  Europe;  and  NATO  forces,  having  only  a  defen¬ 
sive  task,  can  hold  the  forward  lines  with  forces  much  smaller  than  those 
the  Soviet  Union  must  employ  to  attack.2 

However,  most  European  statesmen  seem  convinced  that  (1)  defense  is 
not  possible,  or  (2)  whether  possible  or  not,  another  war  on  European  soil  is 
not  acceptable,  and  any  attack  on  Europe  must  be  deterred,  not  defended 
against.  This  is  the  rationale  of  DeGaulle's  force  de  frappe,  his  national 
nuclear  deterrent  will  be  launched  when  any  attack  is  made  on  France,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  size  or  nature  of  the  attack,  realizing  full  well  that  the 
retaliatory  strike  will  annihilate  France.  DeGaulle  has  stated  that  although 
France  would  die,  the  nation  attacking  her  would  be  severely  damaged.  He 
also,  presumably,  hopes  to  trigger  the  U.S.  strategic  forces.  This  trigger 
effect  is  presumably  one  important  reason  for  U.S.  opposition  to  French 
acquisition  of  a  national  nuclear  force.3 

The  United  States  advocates  a  very  strong  defensive  establishment  in 
NATO,  one  which  would  be  capable  of  resisting  in  the  field  any  attack  other 
than  an  all-out  nuclear  strike.  Although  the  United  States  has  committed  a 
large  portion  of  the  U.S.  Army  (5  divisions,  out  of  a  total  strength  of  16 
divisions)  to  Europe,  and  has  had  some  success  in  promoting  a  German  Army 
for  European  defense,  the  compromise  goal  of  30  NATO  divisions  remains  to 
be  achieved.  (The  initial  requirement  was  stated  to  be  50  divisions. )  Of  a 
total  of  22  theoretical  divisions  in  NATO,  only  the  U.S.  components  are  above 
60-percent  strength.  Successful  defense  of  Europe  by  conventional  means, 
seems  far  away,  and  the  major  deterrent  threat  seems  to  be  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  what  SAC  would  do  if  Europe  were  attackod  in  strength.4  Conse¬ 
quently,  increasing  reliance  is  placed  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  presence  of  these  weapons  will  have  a  powerful  deterrent  effect,  not 
only  by  their  defensive  capability  but  by  the  obvious  increases  in  the  risk  of 
escalation  implied  by  their  use. 


1NATO  Without  the  United  Sum. 

2See  particularly  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  Deterrent  or  Defame.  There  ii  evidence  Indicating  that  the  professional 
military  men  of  Europe  have  accepted  most  of  Liddell  Hart's  analysis. 

Another  imporunt  reason  is  that  a  damaged  USSR  might  try  to  even  up  the  postwar  world  by  hitting  the 
U.S.  (and  perhaps  China). 

'The  Europeans  report  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  little  confidence  in  the  satellite  armies,  and  fear  that  local 
war  in  Europe  may  lead  to  total  revolt  of  the  satellite  empire.  This,  if  true,  is  obviously  a  powerful 
deterrent  factor. 
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The  current  Controlled  Response  Doctrine  does  not  explicitly  deal 
with  Europe.  Some  of  its  formulators  have  been  explicit  advocates  of  the 
Type  III  Deterrence  strategy  and  McNamara  has  made  numerous  statement! 
suggesting  that  he  believes  in  the  possibility  of  Limited  Strategic  War.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  that  in  the  future  the  Department  of  Defense  will  explici 
adopt  this  threat  as  a  part  of  European  defense.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
else,  other  than  possession  by  all  European  nations  of  independent  Type  I 
Deterrent  forces,  would  suffice  for  preventing  the  Soviets  from  overrunning 
Europe,  if  they  intended  to  do  so.  Although  the  United  States  might  feel  cor 
pelled  to  launch  a  strike  against  the  Soviets  if  Europe  were  invaded  in  stre- 1, 
the  impossibility  of  defending  the  U.  S.  or  of  destroying  the  Soviet  retaliato,* 
capability  would  make  a  threat  to  do  so  very  nearly  incredible.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  deterrer  to  be  committed  to  carry  out  his  threat,  he  must 
convince  the  deterred  that  he  intends  to  do  so. 

Defense  of  the  "Gray  Areas11 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  strategic  offensive  weapons  play  no  diifv 
part  in  the  defense  of  such  areas  as  Southeast  Asia,  Iran,  etc. ,  which  do  iv 
fall  under  our  (real  or  presumed)  Type  II  Deterrent  umbrella.  Defense  of 
these  areas  is  made  with  conventional  forces,  with  the  strategic  forces  ser 
to  keep  the  wars  limited.  Deterring  attack  on  these  minor  allies  or  neutr&i. 
is  generally  done  with  the  threat  to  defend  in  place  -  to  deny  the  territory  to 
the  enemy  and  make  his  attack  so  costly,  if  it  comes,  as  to  render  it  not 
worth  continuing. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  like  the  Kennedy  Administration  before 
it,  has  been  much  concerned  with  creating  a  large  United  States  conventiona.1 
weapons  capability  so  that  this  country  will  not  be  faced  with,  in  Mr.  Kenned 
words,  "a  choice  between  surrender  and  a  thermonuclear  holocaust.  "  This 
concern  with  conventional  capabilities  has  an  indirect  effect  on  the  strategic 
inventory  in  several  ways.  The  most  obvious  effect  is  that  money  spent  for 
conventional  weapons  will  not  be  appropriated  for  SAC  or  the  Navy  equivalen 
As  important,  if  less  obvious*  is  that  creation  of  such  a  capability  will  mean 
that  the  strategic  forces  will  not  be  as  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  defense  (h> 
deterrence)  of  many  areas  of  the  world.  If  these  areas  can  be  defended  in 
place,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  Type  II  or  Type  III  threats  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  taking  them.  Consequently,  there  will  be  less  probability  of 
a  Limited  Strategic  War,  end  less  requirement  for  weapons  and  support 
equipment  which  such  a  war  wculd  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  deterrence  in  some  of  the  gray  areas  may  still  be 
possible,  if  the  deterred  is  a  nation  that  does  not  possess  nuclear  weapons 
and  is  not  protected  by  a  thermonuclear  power.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
indicate  that  China  will  find  herself  in  such  a  position  in  the  near  future. 
Whether  the  Chinese  leadership  is  sufficiently  rational  to  be  deterred  is 
another  matter  and  open  to  question. 
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For  some  time  to  come,  China's  weapons  and  nuclear  production 
facilities  will  remain  highly  vulnerable  to  a  pre-emptive  or  preventative 
strike.  The  development  of  hard  reliable  delivery  systems  seems  far  away. 
Consequently,  China  may  be  expected  to  make  maximum  psychological  use  of 
the  bomb,  but  is  unlikely  to  use  it  against  a  first  class  power. 

The  problem  of  a  Soviet  guarantee  to  China  is  unsolved.  The  Soviets 
presumably  would  find  considerable  pressure  to  guarantee  China  against  an 
unprovoked  nuclear  attack,  but  their  incentives  for  providing  an  umbrella  for 
Chinese  recklessness  are  spectacularly  low.  The  only  possible  "gain"  for  the 
Soviets  in  protecting  Chinese  adventurism  would  be  an  increase  in  Chinese, 
not  Russian  power;  while  any  attempt  to  provide  such  an  umbrella  exposes 
Russia  to  the  dangers  of  a  general  war. 

CURRENT  ADMINISTRATION  STRATEGY 

After  the  I960  presidential  election  campaign,  with  its  allegations  of 
a  missile  gap  and  other  criticisms  of  the  U.S.  weapons  establishment,  a 
thorough  re-examination  of  the  military  policies  of  the  United  States  was 
demanded  and  conducted.  Although  the  missile  gap  proved  to  be  nonexistent, 
the  results  of  the  renewed  attention  directed  at  strategies  and  policies  have 
been  farreaching.  McNamara's  Controlled  Response  Doctrine  is  much  more 
than  a  targeting  philosophy.  Its  implementation  has  required  reorganization 
of  SAC  and  its  chain  of  command;  renewed  attention  to  the  problems  of 
command  and  control;  and  a  number  of  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
weapons  themselves.  The  totality  of  the  new  requirements  generated  by  this 
doctrine  is  probably  not  appreciated  by  anyone  at  present,  and  new  implica¬ 
tions  are  realized  every  few  months. 

Simultaneously,  the  study  of  thermonuclear  warfare  and  its  problems 
has  caused  renewed  attention  to  be  given  to  arms  control  and  disarxr  ament 
schemes  as  the  only  permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of  survival  in  the 
modern  era.  Many  policymakers  are  convinced  that  the  arms  race  cannot 
continue  for  long  without  some  accident  or  incident  causing  a  war  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  dimensions.  As  weapons  capabilities  increase,  the  probability  of 
survival  of  the  participants  as  national  entitles  decreases  rapidly.  With 
sufficient  increases  in  weapons  technology,  there  will,  some  analysts 
believe,  come  a  time  when  the  probability  of  survival  of  any  inhabitants  of 
warring  nations  (and  possibly  of  anyone  else)  is  nearly  sero.  This  belief 
has  been  the  prime  reason  for  the  preference  of  many  decision-makers  for 
stability  rather  than  superiority,  and  it  is  also  a  major  reason  for  the 
attractiveness  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  as  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 

In  theory,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  is  not  separable  from  the 
Controlled  Response  Doctrine,  being  one  long-term  option  within  a  general 
strategic  plan.  In  practice,  however,  ACDA  operates  independent  of  both  the 
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State  and  Defense  Departments,  even  though  McNamara  and  his  assistants 
insist  that  arms  control  is  not  an  alternative  to  national  security  bat  rather 
one  means  of  attaining  that  goal.  It  may  be  expected  in  the  future  that  con¬ 
tingency  planning  for  weapon  systems  will  more  and  more  include  discussions 
of  both  the  effects  of  the  weapons  on  international  stability,  and  the  effects  cf 
arms  control  on  the  weapons.  Weapon  systems  designers  and  manufacturers 
are  already  urged  to  include  such  studies  in  their  preliminary  and  later 
analyses  of  proposed  weapons.  As  time  passes,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
better  integration  of  arms  control  planning  into  national  strategy. 

There  has  also  been  a  recognition  that  arms  control  is  both  theoretical!) 
and  practically  different  from  disarmament.  Arms  control  objectives  have 
some  similarities  to  military  objectives;  disarmament  has  as  an  objective  the 
elimination  of  the  military  as  a  factor  in  national  security.  "Adaptability  to 
realistic  arms  control"  was  one  of  the  criteria  for  weapons  system  selectio' 
enumerated  by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Zuckert  in  his  announcement  of 
the  "Zuckert-Page  Ten  Points.  "  These  criteria  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
section  of  this  paper. 


Controlled  Response 


Shortly  after  McNamara's  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  one  of 
his  civilian  assistants  was  given  a  briefing  by  a  Strategic  Air  Command  gen¬ 
eral.  The  general  described  a  war  plan,  in  which,  shortly  after  confirmation 
that  an  attack  on  the  United  States  had  begun,  the  value  system  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  utterly  destroyed.  "General,  "  the  aide  is  reported  to  have  com¬ 
mented,  "you  don  t  have  a  war  plan.  All  you  have  is  a  sort  of  horrible 
spasm."  This,  according  to  modern  strategy  analysts,  is  "basing  strategy 
on  a  willingness  to  commit  suicide.  "  1 


The  general's  plan  was  quite  possibly  the  best  that  could  be  achieved 
with  the  weapons  establishment  available  in  I960.  At  that  time,  the  strategic 
offensive  power  of  the  United  States  was  primarily  based  on  manned  bombers 
at  some  forty -two  SAC  bases.  In  addition,  there  were  the  intermediate -rang' 
aircraft  overseas;  a  small  number  of  IRBM's,  also  on  overseas  bases;  and 
the  carrier  fleet.  All  of  these  weapons  were  soft.  There  could  be  no  questioi 
oi  receiving  an  enemy's  attack,  assessing  its  damage,  and  choosing  an 
appropriate  response.  Tho  United  States  was  committed  to  a  Type  I  Deterre: 
Strategy,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  a  Type  II  Deterrent  for  the  protection  of 
NATO. 


fThe  value  of  more  sophisticated  war  plant  li  not  universally  accepted.  There  remains  a  body  of  relatively 
influential  persons  who  believe  that  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  an  enemy  is  the  traditional  U.S.  means 
•total  war.  Many  of  these  people  are  of  the  group  who  opposed  keeping  the  Korean  War  limited.  Their 
battle  c*v  Is  "There  Is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
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The  "Minuteman  era"  and  Polaris  make  additional  strategies  possible. 
These  have  been  repeatedly  studied,  and  have  emerged  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Controlled  Response. 

Definition 

The  formal  definition  of  this  doctrine  is  easily  stated:  The  retention 
by  civilian  authorities  of  the  ability  to  select  from  a  wide  range  of  possibili¬ 
ties  what  appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  response  to  the  particular  enemy 
action  experienced.  In  response  to  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States,  the 
President,  his  authorized  Deputy,  ov  Constitutional  Successor,  should  be  able 
to  order  a  retaliation  ranging  from  massive  destruction  of  ti.  e  enemy's  value 
system  to  the  destruction  of  a  single  point  target. 

Options 

Preserving  "options"  is  said  to  be  the  major  passion  of  McNamara's 
life.  By  preserving  these  options,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  change  the  enemy's 
incentive  structure  tc  a  marked  degree.  If  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
escaping  the  U.S.  rataliatory  blow,  then  an  enemy  will  seek  to  minimize  the 
damage  done  to  his  own  country.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  avoiding  U.S. 
cities  in  his  strike,  and,  therefore,  providing  no  incentive  for  the  U.S.  to 
strike  at  values  rather  than  weapons.  One  defense  official  put  it  this  way: 

"Before  McNamara,  the  Preildent  really  had  only  two  buttons  to  push:  Go  and 
No  Go.  If  he  pushed  the  Go  button,  the  military  took  over  with  the  spasm 
response.  McNamara  wants  to  give  the  President  a  whole  series  of  buttons  on 
his  nuclear  console,  from  strictly  limited  tactical  nuclear  war  at  one  end, 
through  several  shadings  to  Armageddon  at  the  other.  He  wants  to  give  the 
President  a  non-nuclear  console  as  well.  And  he  wants  to  make  sure  that  the 
civilian  leaders,  not  the  military,  do  the  button-pushing  from  beginning  mend. 

Bob  McNamara  seeks  his  options  as  Parsifal  sought  the  Holy  Grail." 

Discussion 

The  Controlled  Response  Doctrine  generates  numerous  requirements 
for  weapons  and  control  equipment.  If  the  President  or  some  other  civil 
authority  must  remain  in  control  throughout  the  process,  it  is  obyious  that 
this  civil  authority  must  survive  the  initial  strike;  must  be  in  command  of 
and  in  communication  with  a  suitable  military  planning  staff;  and  chat  this 
planning  staff  must  be  able  to  send  orders  to  the  weapons  themselves  and 
receive  status  report*.  In  addition,  there  is  a  tacit  requirement  for  assess¬ 
ment  of  damage  to  die  enemy.  It  may  also  be  seen  that  some  form  of  Civil 
Defense  will  be. required.  There  is  no  point  in  preserving  options  if  the 
population  has  been  killed  by  fallout  from  an  enemy  pure- counterforce  attack. 
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Under  those  circumstance^,  the  enemy  has  gained  nothing  from  attacking 
weapons  only;  nor  has  the  United  States  profited  from  the  possession  of 
weapons  which  survive  the  initial  strike. 

The  survivability  of  weapons  is  the  largest  single  requirement  genera 
by  Controlled  Response;  in  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  no  such  doctrine  can  be 
contemplated  until  the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  very  high  degree  of 
confidence  that  an  initial  strike  cannot  destroy  the  retaliatory  capability  of 
the  United  States.  In  actual  fact,  there  are  several  types  of  weapons  which 
must  survive: 

1.  A  sufficient  countervalue  system  must  survive  to  ensure  that  the 
enemy  has  some  incentive  to  keep  the  war  limited.  In  the  ultima: 
case,  it  might  be  desirable  to  ensure  that  not  only  an  adequate 
deterrent  survives,  but  a  total  deterrent  -  one  capable  of  eliminn 
ting  the  enemy  from  the  earth. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  countervalue  deterrent  system,  additional  fore a 
must  survive  if  there  is  to  be  any  alternative  to  a  spasm  response 
These  forces  are  in  addition  because,  if  a  significant  portion  of 
the  countervalue  reserve  is  used  up,  there  is  no  longer  any  incei 
tive  to  keep  the  war  limited. 

3.  McNamara  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  option  of  a  counterforce 
attack  -  one  which  strikes  at  the  enemy's  weapons  rather  than  his 
cities  or  property.  The  requirements  for  these  weapons  are  not 
the  same  as  those  for  the  countervalue  reserve.  Counterforce 
weapons  must,  id geheral,  be  highly  accurate,  small  in  yield 
(although  in  some  cases,  very  large  yields  may  be  required),  and 
clean. 

One  major  implication  of  the  Controlled  Response  Doctrine  can  imme¬ 
diately  be  inferred:  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  fight  thermonuck 
wars  of  a  limited  nature  which  extend  over  long  durations.  The  Controlled 
Response  Doctrine  gives  the  initial  choice  as  to  the  character  of  a  war  to  th< 
enemy.  By  making  the  first  striks,  he  chooses  not  only  the  time  and  place  : 
which  the  war  will  begin,  but  its  essential  nature:  whether  the  attacks  will  1 
restricted  to  military  targets  or  extend  to  civil  property  and  citizens  as  wel 
He  chooses,  initially,  the  intensity  of  the  war. 

Holding 'Options  Gives  the  Enemy  Option  I 

Whatever  choiae  the  insmy  ffliksi,  thl  United  States  must  be  prepare! 
to  respond  in  kind,  yet  keep  sufficient  flexible  power  in  reserve  to  be  able 
to  limit  damage  to  (he  United  SttUs,  *r)d  til'd  to  terminate  the  war  on  terms 
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acceptable  to  us.  The  possession  of  such  power  will,  in  all  probability,  serve 
to  prevent  the  ’"'ar  fro:  ,  c  icurring  in  the  first  place,  but  if  there  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  limited  thermonuclear  war  (or  limited  war  of  any  character)  which 
will  yield  to  the  enemy  an  advantageous  result,  then  a  rational  enemy  will 
quite  possibly  choose  to  begin  it.  If  it  cannot  be  fought  on  the  level  chosen  by 
the  enemy,  the  United  States  will  be  faced  with  only  two  choices:  (1)  expan¬ 
sion  or  escalation  of  the  war,  or  (2)  surrender.  If  escalation  is  mutually 
disastrous,  the  choice  will  not  be  an  easy  one  to  make.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  the  enemy,  calculating  before  he  decides  on  a  limited  strike,  will 
be  deterred  only  by  the  U.  S.  threat  to  do  what  is  essentially  irrational  -  to 
escalate  the  war.  The  Controlled  Response  Doctrine,  if  properly  implemented 
by  the  purchase  of  a  weapons  establishment  sufficient  to  carry  it  out,  will 
avoid  that  dilemma.  The  enemy  will  then  know  that  no  matter  what  level  of 
war  he  seeks  to  begin,  he  will  lose  at  that  level.  It  will  then  not  be  rational 
to  attempt  any  attack  at  all. 

The  doctrine  imposes  rather  severe  requirements  on  the  United  States 
weapons  establishment.  The  weapons  must  be  able,  for  successful  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  doctrine,  to  withstand  repeated  thermonuclear  attacks.  Their 
command  and  status-reporting  links  must  survive  in  a  hostile  environment. 

The  civil  population  must  be  able  to  survive  under  these  circumstances.  All 
of  these  systems  must  be  able  to  operate  successfully  for  long  durations. 

Criteria  for  Weapons  Selection 

On  January  8,  1963,  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Harvard  Business  School  of  Washington,  D.C. 

In  this  speech,  he  first  mads  public  the  so-called  Zuckert-Pago  Ten  Points 
for  appraising  current  and  proposed  weapons  systems.  These  criteria  were 
apparently  studied  try  Major  General  Jerry  Page  for  the  Director's  Summary 
of  Project  FORECAST,  and  have  since  been  declassified. 

The  importance  of  these  criteria  is  that  they  make  explicit  a  change  in 
strategic  thought,  There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  the  era  of  the  "spasm 
response"  is  gone.  Consequently,  even  if  the  Zuckert-Page  Ten  Points  were 
abandoned  for  a  new  list,  they  would  still  deserve  study  for  the  insights  they 
give  into  current  strategic  planning. 

The  Zuckert- Page  Ten  Points  are  as  follows: 

1.  Adaptability  to  Realistic  Arms  Control:  The  Secretary  stated  that 
"arms  control  iS  now  a  military  requirement  in  itself. ...  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  defense  package. .  .forces  must  be  stabilizing 
in  effect  and  not  provocative  either  through  vulnerability  or  other 
characteristics.  These  forces  must  have  built-in  assurance 
against  accidental  unauthorized  or  premature  employment.  " 
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2.  Crisis  Management;  “This  covers  the  ability  to  keep  even  an 
intense  and  long-lasting  international  crisis  from  exploding  into 
war,  or  a  low  intensity  conflict  from  escalating  into  higher 
dimensions  of  war  . 11 

3.  Deterrence:  "Deterrence  of  war,  general  or  otherwise,  is  our 
primary  national,  objective  .  The  importance  of  the  deterrent  capa¬ 
bility  at  any  level  of  intensity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  damage 
to  be  expected  at  that  level.  " 

4.  Flexibility  of  Response  Through  the  Entire  .Spectrum  of  Conflict: 
This  point  often  has  been  misinterpreted.  The  most  common  inter ? 
pretation  now  is  that  it  refers  to  a  preference  for  a  weapon  system 
that  is  useful  at  all  levels  of  conflict,  oyer  weapons  that  confine 
their  effects  to  a  single  level. 

5.  Controlled  Response:  As  McNamara  used  the  term,  controlled 
response  referred  to  a  vast  constellation  of  doctrinal  considera¬ 
tions.  When  the  other  Zuckert-Page  points  are  subtracted  out, 
what  remains  is  command  and  control  of  weapons.  It  would  have, 
therefore,  probably  been  preferable  if  Zuckert  had  used  the  term 
"weapons  control.  " 

6.  Multiple  Options:  This  referred  to  a  capability  "built  into  the 
forces  in  terms  of  alternate  target  plans,  ability  to  retarget, 
multiple  delivery  systems,  selectivity  of  both  strike  characteris¬ 
tics  and  targets,  and  versatility  of  employment  in  both  strategic 
and  tactical  missions. " 

7.  Survivability: 1  Mr.  Zuckert  emphasized  that  weapons  survivability 
must  not  only  be  sure,  but  evident  to  the  enemy. 

8.  Damage  Limitation:  This  "calls  for  the  ability  to  limit  the  collator 
damage  generated  by  either  side.  It  involves  accuracy  of  targeting 
and  promptly  responding  defensive  systems  which  can  neutralize 
weapons  at  safe  distances.  It  includes  passive  defense  measures, 
and  the  ability  to  asses*  accurately  the  degree  of  damage  inflicted 
on  the  enemy.  " 

9.  Negotiating  Thresholds:  This  "reflects  determination  to  stop  war 
at  the  lowest  point  of  intensity  on  favorable  terms,  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  what  those  terms  should  be,  acknowledgment  that 

*At  the  highett  levels  of  thermonuclear  exchange,  the  possession  of  a  survivable  force  capable  of  a  counter- 
value  attack  is  referred  to  as  an  assured  destruction  capability. 
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destruction  of  an  enemy  is  not  an  objective,  and  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  unrestrained  warfare  is  necessarily  unfavorable  to  both 
sides.  " 

10.  War  Termination  Capability;  This  "implies  forces  still  able  to 
fight  after  being  hurt.  . .  the  ability  to  counter  escalation  with 
increased  power  at  each  higher  level  of  intensity1. .  .full  control 
of  forces  at  all  times,  the  intelligence  capability  to  assure  timely 
initiative. " 

In  examining  the  Ten  Points,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  doctrine  and  weapons  character¬ 
istics  are  blended  together  into  a  strategic  brew.  The  doctrines  depend  on 
possession  of  weapons  with  certain  characteristics;  possession  of  such 
weapons  opens  up  new  options,  and  generates  new  doctrines.  Thermonuclear 
war  has  created  no  experts:  there  is  no  one  with  experience  in  fighting  such 
a  conflict.  The  doctrines  and  strategies  of  the  United  States  continue  to 
change,  reflecting  advances  in  technology,  weapons  development,  and  new 
understanding  of  their  implications. 

Damage  Limiting  and  Assured  Destruction 

Although  closely  related  to  Deterrence  and  Defense,  the  concepts  of 
Damage  Limiting  and  Assured  Destruction  are  not  quite  the  same.  The  major 
difference  from  the  old  terminology  is  that  a  more  rigid  distinction  is  seen 
between  them.  McNamara  stated  in  his  1965  budget  message  that  "once  high 
confidence  of  an  Assured  Destruction  capability  has  been  provided,  any  further 
increases  in  the  strategic  offensive  forces  must  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  its 
contribution  to  the  Damage  Limiting  objective. " 

In  addition  the  usual  reference  it  in  the  context  of  an  exchange  between 
the  superpowers.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  United  States  already  possesses 
an  absolute  Assured  Destruction  capability,  and  extensive  if  not  perfect 
Damage  Limiting  capabilities  against  any  power  other  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  not  automatic  that  t"  is  continue;  if  Damage  Limiting  forces  are  not  pro¬ 
cured,  it  is  possible  that  eventually  some  other  nation  would  be  able  to  deter 
the  United  States. 

The  march  of  technology  continues.  What  was  an  Assured  Destruction 
capability  in  1955  is  of  value  only  as  a  Damage  Limiting  system  in  1965,  and 
not  even  very  useful  at  that  except  in  a  first  strike.  The  future  of  technology 
cannot  be  known,  but  is  is  unlikely  that  either  deterrent  or  defense  forces 
can  remain  static.  In  order  to  hold  Options,  one  must  possess  increasingly 

1This  is  often  referred  to  es  escalation  dominance. 
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effective  weapons.  As  interest  in  arms  control  grows,  this  effectiveness 
must  be  less  and  less  dependent  on  secrecy  and  surprise,  and  more  and  mo; 
evident  to  the  enemy. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  NEW  DEFENSE  DOCTRINES 


Operational  Weapons  Concepts 

1.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum,  the  Controlled  Respont 
Doctrine  strongly  implies  a  requirement  for  conventional  and  tac 
tical  nuclear  weapons  systems  capable  of  defeating  enemy  action*, 
in  the  field.  Detailed  discussion  of  these  types  of  systems  are 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

2.  The  major  weapons  requirement  under  a  Controlled  Response 
Doctrine  is  survivability.  Weapons  must  be  able  to  "ride  out '  ?r 
enemy  attack  of  any  magnitude,  and  survive  until  civilian  author, 
have  had  sufficient  time  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  attack  and  ch 
an  appropriate  response. 

a.  A  countervalue  system  must  survive  under  all  circumstance 
in  order  to  deter  the  enemy  from  making  the  most  malevoIV. 
attack  he  has  available.  These  weapons  must  survive  not 
only  the  initial  enemy  attack,  but  all  succeeding  phases  of  tl 
war. 


,  b.  In  order  for  the  President  to  have  options,  additional  weapoi 

must  survive  the  initial  attack.  When  there  are  no  weapons 
other  than  the  countervalue  deterrent  indicated  in  (a),  there 
,  will  be  no  further  options  other  than  all-out  response  or 

<  surrender. 

f  ' 

I  c.  If  the  President  is  to  have  the  option  of  a  pure  counterforce 

attack  which  does  not  harm  the  enemy's  population  centers, 
weapons  of  appropriate  yield  and  accuracy  must  survive. 
Their  accuracy  must  not  be  degraded  and  there  must  be  con 
l  fidence  in  this  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 

staff. 

3.  The  Controlled  Response  Doctrine  obviously  implies  a  requirem 
for  a  flexible  weapons  establishment.  If  the  President  is  to  hav< 
j  the  option  of  destroying  very  small,  superhardened  targets,  wea 

capable  of  accomplishing  this  result  must  exist.  Although  the 
required  numbers  of  these  weapons  cannot  be  established  from 
unclassified  sources,  several  general  classes  can  be  identified. 

.  j 
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a.  The  Total  or  Ultimate  Deterrent  System:  The  basic  require¬ 
ment  fcTThis_strale^IFTeTerve_systeiTr”is  an  ability  to  inflict 
such  damage  that  the  United  States  can  completely  be  assured 
of  deterring  the  enemy.  As  the  value  scale  of  potential 
enemies  is  not  known,  this  implies  that  the  United  States  must 
be  able  to  threaten  very  extensive  destruction  in  order  to  have 
this  assurance.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  lost  at  least 
15  million  and  perhaps  30  million  citizens  in  World  War  II  but 
was  able  to  effect  rapid  recovery.  Furthermore,  there  can 
be  no  valid  estimate  of  the  damage  ideological  leaders  are 
willing  to  have  inflicted  on  their  subjects  in  order  to  advance 
the  cause.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  reasonable 
to  some  analysts,  and  to  many  military  planners,,  that  the 
United  States  must  have  the  ability  to  bring  about  the  total 
collapse  of  the  industrial  system  of  any  potential  enemy. 

b.  Destruction  of  an  Enemy  Field  Army;  If  an  enemy  is  to  be 
deterred  from  overrunning  U.  S.  allies,  it  may  not  be  sufficient, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  an  ideological  enemy,  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  his  homeland.  Weapons  capable  of  halting  his 
attack  will  be  required. 

c.  The  Controlled  Response  Weapons:  As  indicated,  in  order  for 
the  President  to  haVe  options,  he  must  possess  weapons  in 
addition  to  the  countervalue  reserve.  The  requirements  for 
these  weapons  vary  widely  according  to  the  mission  in  which 
they  might  be  employed.  However,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
enemy's  citisens  and  property,  these  weapons  must  be  rela¬ 
tively  accurate,  clean,  and  reasonably  limited  in  yield. 

d.  Counterforce  Weapons:  la  addition  to  the  preceding,  a  small 
number  of  very  accurate  weapons  capable  of  destroying  hard 
targets  will  be  required.  In  some  cases,  very  large  yields 
may  also  be  necessary.  The  large  yield  weapons,  if  they  are 
to  be  used  in  Controlled  Response  attacks,  must  be  highly 
accurate  and  there  must  be  great  confidence  in  this  accuracy. 
The  number  of  such  weapons  required  can  only  be  estimated 
by  reference  to  the  number  of  targets  requiring  them.  In 
addition,  however,  possession  of  a  very  large  number  of  such 
weapons  might  constitute  a  Credible  First  Strike  Capability. 

The  effects  of  possession  of  such  an  establishment  on  inter¬ 
national  stability  and  on  the  "balance  of  terror"  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered.  There  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest 
that  such  considerations  play  a  major  part  in  U.S.  weapons 
procurement  decisions. 
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MILITARY  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  INVESTIGATING  ARMS 
CONTROL  PROPOSALS 


.  Although  the  U.  S,  has  a  numerical  superiority  over  the  USSR  in 
strategic  intercontinental  missiles  and  long-range  bombers,  the  destructive 
power  and  targeting  capabilities  of  the  two  opposing  strategic,  forces  result 
in  a  virtual  strategic  standoff,  or  mutual  strategic  deterrent  situation. 
Currently,  the  U.  S.  has  a  greater  number  of  long-range  nuclear  missiles, 
but  individual  Soviet  missiles  have  greater  payload  capacities  .  At  the 
present  time,  the  United  States  holds  a  margin  of  advantage  in  additional 
deterrent  power  in  highly  mobile  bases,  i.e. ,  fleet  ballistic  missile  (FBM) 
submarines  with  long  cruising  radii.  The  FBM  submarines  can  operate 
for  sustained  periods  close  to  the  Eurasian  perimeter.  The  missile  ranges 
of  the  U.  S.  nuclear  FBMs  surpass  those  of  the  USSR  nuclear  submarines 
mounting  IRBMs,  but  the  Soviets  are  building  more  submarines  comparable 
to  U.  S.  FBM  submarines  and  are  known  to  be  developing  submarine -launched 
missiles  that  have  ranges  considerably  greater  than  the  650-mile  range  which 
they  now  have.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  payloads  of  Soviet  FMB-launched 
missiles  are  being  increased.  The  current  U.  S.  advantage  in  FMB  sub¬ 
marines  and  their  missiles  can  therefore  be  expected  to  disappear  in  the 
near  future.  The  U.  S.  has  a  special  advantage  in  the  form  of  some 
supplemental  mobile  nuclear  strike  capkbility  in  aircraft  carriers. 

With  respect  to  general  purpose  ground,  sea,  and  air  forces,  and  their 
bases,  the  U.S.  and  USSR  have  quite  different  deployment  situations.  The 
USSR  and  her  European  satellites  together  form  a  land  mass  or  heartland 
permitting  them  to  operate  on  interior  communication  lines.  Under  the 
present  strategic  situation*  one  forward  deployment  of  the  USSR  and  her 
contiguous  satellites  is  on  hsr  western  perimeter.  The  USSR  also  has 
force*  deployed  on  hsr  southesstern  frontiers  to  counter  any  forward  moves 
by  Communist  China  and  some  concentration  in  eastern  Siberia  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  contain  the  Soviet,  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
Chinese  Communist  powers,  the  U,  S.  is  required  to  maintain  continuing 
capability  for  application  of  fores  at  points  around  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
eastern  arc  of  the  Sino-Soviet  (Eurasian)  perimeter  and  also  simultaneously 
to  retain  forward  deployment  in  Western  Europe*  as  a  part  of  NATO,  in 
order  to  counter  the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  threats  to  move  westward. 

The  U.S,  therefore  must,  in  effect,  maintain  frontiers  at  great  distances 
from  the  U.  S.  zone  of  the  interior  and  retain  control  of  long  lines  of 
communication  to  the  required  advanced  bases  and  forces, 
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The  U.  S,  must  preserve  a  continuing  readiness  to  deploy  intervention, 
Or  counter -agressor  forces  to  distant  locations.  "Stragetic  position"  refers 
to  advance  positioning  of  combat  forces  and  equipment  in  a  potential,  trouble 
area  or  area  of  unrest.  Existence  of  balanced  forces  in  the  foreign  area- 
even  if  they  be  only  of  sufficient  strength  to  accomplish  a  limited  offensive 
mission  pending  reinforcement— acts  as  a  positive  factor  for  deterrence  or 
containment  of  hostilities,  or  control  and  limitation  of  wars.  A  combination 
of  forces  in  a  high  state  of  readiness  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  a 
strategic  reserve  ready  for  rapid  deployment  by  air  from  the  continental 
United  States  is  indicated  as  a  position  of  choice.  Highly  mobile  ground  and 
airborne  units,  tactical  fighter  aircraft,  and  air  transport  (troop  and  cargo) 
under  control  of  the  joint  U,  S.  Strike  Command  are  currently  available  for 
immediate  response  with  air  deployment  to  trouble  areas. 

At  the  present  time,  the  capacity  of  airfields  which  would  be  under 
U.S.  control  in  some  potential  conflict  areas  for  accepting  high  traffic 
volume  and/or  large  aircraft  is  greatly  limited.  Although  overseas 
airlift  will  be  used  to  the  maximum  capability,  the  volume  requirement 
for  sea-lift,  and  consequently  for  overseas  naval  and  logistic  shipping 
bases  may  be  expected  to  be  high.  As  an  example  of  a  sea-lift  requirement, 
the  U.  S.  Tactical  Air  Force  in  overseas  conflict  will  depend  upon  seaborne 
POL  lift. 

The  Soviet  navy  and  merchant  fleet  have  been  growing  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  USSR  is  now  a  first-class  maritime  nation  and  the  world's 
second  largest  naval  power.  Although  Russia,  traditionally  a  land  power, 
in  the  past  operated  its  navy  mainly  on  a  defensive  concept,  the  Soviets 
have  recently  made  rapid  advances  in  their  appreciation  and  development 
of  sea  power.  They  project  it  over  die  world's  oceans,  from  home  bases, 
principally  with  their  submarine  fleet,  their  fishing  fleet,  and  their 
oceanographic  survey  activities.  Ths  Soviets  conduct  the  most  vigorous 
oceanographic  program  indie  world  today.  The  USSR  merchant  fleet  is 
growing  rapidly  and  the  USSR  now  rsnks  as  the  fifth  nation  in  the  world  in 
number  of  ships  and  seventh  in  tonnage  capacity.  The  Soviets  have  lately 
gained  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  oceanpower  as  understood  by 
the  western  nations  for  centuries,  and  they  are  strengthening  their  position 
at  a  rapid  rate.  However,  in  spite  of  their  recent  maritime  and  naval 
growth,  the  Soviets,  generally  speaking,  operate  from  home  bases.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  U.S,,  the  USSR  is  currently  weak  in  capability  to  sustain 
large-scale  combat  in  overseas  areas. 

COMPARISON  OF  STRATEGIC  ORIENTATION  OF  THE  U.S,  AND  USSR 

Although  the  United  States  possess  a  superiority  over  the  USSR  in 
numbers  of  intercontinental  (strategic)  missiles  and  aircraft,  the  situation, 
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with  regard  to  strategic  nuclear  war,  is,  for  practical  purposes,  a  stalemate. 
The  USSR  intercontinental  missiles  are  fewer  in  number  but  each  can  carry 
a  much  larger  payload  and  the  Soviets  are  known  to  have  tested  high  yield 
weapons.  The  U.  S.  is  better  equipped  to  deliver  a  counterforce  second 
strike,  since  it  has  more  weapons  and  intercontinental  aircraft.  The  USSR 
appears  to  be  oriented  toward  the  countervalue  attack  in  strategic  warfare. 

Both  the  U.  S.  and  USSR  are  prepared,  but  with  varying  specific 
capabilities,  to  engage  in  warfare  at  the  various  levels  of  the  spectrum 
below  central  strategic  nuclear  war. 

The  U. S.  is  essentially  oriented  toward  the  following: 

1.  Strategic  deterrence,  with  second- strike  capability. 

2.  Applications  of  balanced  forces  in  limited  conflicts  in  remote 
areas,  over  long  communication  lines. 

3.  Availability  of  rapidly  deployable,  mobile  strategic  reserve 
in  the  zone  of  the  interior. 

The  USSR  is  essentially  oriented  toward  the  following: 

1.  Strategic,  intercontinental  missile  warfare. 

2.  "Land-mass"  warfare  on  interior  lines. 

3.  Exploitation  of  "rocketry"  (support  of  large-scale  ground 
warfare  by  IRBM's  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons). 

4.  Support  of  insurgency  and  wars  of  liberation  in  order  to  expand 
Communism  and  Soviet  national  power  and  influence. 

Based  upon  appreciation  of  die  strategic  situation  summarized  above, 
the  resulting  strategic  deployment  and  readiness  requirements  for  the 
United  States,  and  the  present  U,  S,  -USSR  force  balance,  strengths,  and 
weaknesses,  some  general  conclusions  and  considerations  are  submitted 

below: 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  In  the  examination  of  any  proposed  partial  or  general  disarmament 
measures  involving  general  force  reductions,  the  U,  S,  freedom 
of  action  within  total  force  numbers  must  be  safeguarded. 
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Although  total  forces  and  armaments  allowable  at  any  phase 
of  disarmament,  or  in  any  partial  disarmament  agreement, 
might  be  adequate  for  the  U.  S. ,  careful  attention  by  military 
planners  would  have  to  be  given  to:  (a)  force  allocations  within 
the  total  in  each  phase  of  a  disarmament  plan,  and  (h)  deploy¬ 
ments  of. the  remaining  forces  allowed. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  the  u.S.  should  avoid  any  agreement  that 
would  operate  to  give  the  Soviets  any  increased  margin  of  ground 
force  superiority,  including  during  periods  of  phased  force 

and  armament  reduction. 

3.  Any  arms  control  measure  adopted  by  the  United  States  must 
provide  for  retention  by  the  U.  S.  of  armaments  and  facilities 
to  preserve  her  capability  to  apply  forces  for  conflicts  below 
the  general  war  level  and  sustain  them,  with  secure  sea  and 
air  communication  lines,  at  long  distances  from  the  U.  S, 

4.  In  evaluating  treaty  proposals  and  in  negotiating  or  bargaining 
efforts  to  reduce  U.  S.  amphibious  lift,  troop  and  cargo  airlift 
capacity  and  overseas  logistic  shipping  must  be  firmly  resisted. 

5.  The  U. S.  cannot,  under  the  present  strategic  balance,  accept 
any  restriction  or  limitation  on  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW) 
ships,  ASW  aircraft,  ASW  submarines,  or  ASW  weapons  (depth 
charges,  mines,  torpedoes,  ASROC,  SUBROC). 

6.  Any  proposal  to  reduce  total  U,  S,  -USSR  submarine  strengths, 
exclusive  of  FBMs,  on  a  percentage  or  parity  basis,  would  be 
good  for  the  United  States  under  the  existing  balance  and  would 
improve  the  overseas  sea  communication  situation,  but  if  such 
a  measure  is  efxected,  verification  will  be  difficult  and  evasion 
might  be  an  easy  matter.  In  no  case  should  an  agreement  of  this 
sort  be  accepted  if  U,  S.  ASW  capability  must  be  relinquished 

in  exchange. 

7.  An  agreement  with  the  Soviets  mutually  to  reduce  naval 
cruiser  forces  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  U.  S. ,  again 

in  the  interests  of  U.  S,  amphibious  warfare  •limited  war  require 
ments.  USSR  cruiser  capabilities  are  not  vitally  serious  threats 
while  loss  of  U,  S,  cruiser  gunfire  support  capabilities  for 
shore  bombardment  is  not  acceptable.  ?t  present  or  in  the  next 
5-to-  10-year  period. 


8. 
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It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  U,  S.  to  outlaw  or  reduce  the 
numbers  of  Soviet  motor  torpedo  boats,  under  the  present  balance' 
of  forces,  and  to  reduce  USSR,  sea  mine  warfare  capability,  if 
any  arms  control  agreemeut  or  trade  could  ever  be  expected  to 
result  in  such  fortuitous  circumstances  for  the  United  States  and 
allies.  It  is  obviously  doubtful  that  such  terms  could  be  brought 
about. 


9.  The  Soviets  could  be  expected  to  attempt  to  achieve  terms  reducing 
U.  S.  attack  aircraft  carrier  capability,  of  which  they  possess 
none.  No  reasonable  exchange  proposal  can  be  envisioned  which 
might  induce  the  U.  S.  to  sacrifice  this  important  extension  of 
airpower  required  for  conduct  of  warfare  overseas,  including 
air  strikes  and  close  air  support  of  amphibious  landing  forces. 

10.  Consideration  of  nuclear  free  zones  is  contained  elsewhere  in 
this  report.  Under  present  military  strategic  orientation 
and  postures,  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  Central  Europe 
would  be  expected  to  be  a  disadvantage  for  the  U.  S.  and  NATO, 
since  the  tactical  nuclear  deterrent  capability  would  be  lost  in. 

a  critical  area  in  which  NATO  confronts  larger  numbers  of  USSR 
ground  forces.  An  agreed  zone  in  the  same  geographical  area 
in  which  U.S.  and  USSR  forces  are  withdrawn  and  no  longer  are 
in  confrontation  might  be  acceptable  to  the  U.  S.  provided  tactical 
nuclear  medium-range  weapons  and  IRBM’s  remain  readily 
available  close  to  the  U.S. -NATO  rear  of  the  zone. 

11.  Discussion  and  evaluation  of  arms  control  measures  involving 
reduction  of  overseas  bases  and  forward  deployments  are  con¬ 
tained  in  othei  sections  of  this  report.  As  developed  in  the  above 
discussion  on  general  U.S.  strategic  deployment  versus  the 
Sino-Soviet  position,  the  U.S.  must  retain  certain  overseas  bases, 
at  least  for  the  next  5-to-  10-year  period.  Certain  U.S,  overseas 
bases  might  be  eliminated  by  unilateral  action  without  detriment 
to  the  U.S.  position.  Carefully  selected  U.S.  foreign  bases  could 
be  dosed  in  exchange  for  some  significant  arms  control  measure 
by  USSR.  Military  and  strategic  requirements,  with  regard  to 
Communist  China,  must  always  be  considered  in  any  c?se. 
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STABILITY  UNDER  DISARMAMENT  CONDITIONS 


DECISIVENESS  IN  NUCLEAR  WAR 

One  of  the  major  arguments  against  disarmament  (GCD)  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  exclusive  possession  of  even  a  very  small  number  of  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  a  decisive  advantage.  This  assumption  is  open  to 
challenge,  and  must  be  considered  in  further  detail. 

The  first  problem  that  emerges  in  such  a  study  is  the  question  of 
"decisiveness."  Under  what  circumstances  will  a  nation  surrender  rather 
than  continue  to  fight?  Historically,  most  nations,  ana  field  armies  as  well, 
have  rot  fought  to  the  last  man;  only  a  small  number  have  fought  to  the  last 
woman  and  child.1  Almost  all  defeated  powers  have,  in  fact,  retained  rather 
significant  military  capabilities.  On  the  other  hand,  history  also  records 
several  instances  in  which  nations  have  clearly  had  no  chance  to  win,  but 
continued  to  fight  desperately.  In  a  small  number  of  such  cases,  they  have 
-ctually  wen  despite  the  disparity  in  odds,  usually  because  their  enemies 
were  nowhere  near  as  strong  as  was  generally  believed. 

In  the  modern  world,  it  is  contended  that  few  nations  wish  elimination 
of  30%  or  more  of  their  population.  >  Given  that  destruction  Of  this  level  is 
threatened,  and  there  is  no  deterrent  capability— no  means  to  reply  in  kind- 
few  political  leaders  would  refuse  to  comply  with  an  ultimatum  backed.up  by 
such  a  threat.  It  might  be  said  that  all  this  capability  would  therefore  be 
decisive. 

However,  the  question  remains  as  to  what  means  might  be  available  to 
a  nation  which  has  received  such  an  attack.  Thirty  percent  of  a  population 
is  a  lot  of  people,  but  nations  have  f  rrvlved  and  won  after  such  losses.  It 
depends,  in  many  respects,  on  which  thirty  percent,  and  how  much  other 
damage  was  done  as  well. 

STRATEGIES  AT  LOW  INVENTORY  LEVELS 

Two  strategic  options  appear  reasonable  to  the  exclusive  possessor  of 
a  small  number  of  strategic  weapons.  One  is  a  policy  of  blackmail,  using  the 
enemy  population  as  hostages;  the  other  is  to  launch  the  most  malevolent 
attack  possible,  and  rely  on  winning  the  ensuing  arms  race /war. 

1  Xenophon  describes  a  village  taken  by  SisTsnThoucssd  in  which  the  women  threw  'heir  children  over  e 
precipice  and  jumped  after  them.  Card  age  is  supposed  to  have  refined  until  physically  prevented  from 
Doing  so.  Most  countries  of  modern  times  have  surrendered  long  before  their  physic.]  capacity  to  resist 
was  removed. 

2Kahn,  On  Thermonuclear  War. 
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A  blackmail  strategy  requires  that  the  aggressor  insure  against  clan¬ 
destine  rearmament  of  the  enemy.  This  would  mean  changes  in  the  enemy 
governments  and,  possibly,  occupation  of  the  enemy.  Several  science  fictv 
stories  have  employed  this  theme  and  illustrate  methods  which  the  "defeate; 
power  could  use  to  thwart  the  enemy  occupation  inspectors.  However,  they 
have  failed  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  secret  laboratories 
in  anticipation  of  this  event  would  constitute  violations  of  the  GCD  agretrm 
which  preceded  the  situation.  If  the  GCD  inspectors  had  done  their  work  we 
there  would  be  no  secret  facilities  which  could  operate  after  occupation. 

The  response  to  an  ultimatum  from  the  exclusive  possessor  of  a  sm<.. 
number  of  weapons  cannot,  of  course,  be  predicted.  It  is  as  possible  to 
imagine  that  the  President  would  be  temperamentally  unsuited  to  surrender 
as  it  is  to  imagine  him  overcome  with  trepidation  at  the  thought  of  the  loss 
a  large  part  of  the  population. 

If  blackmail  fails,  or  if  the  ultimatum  were  rejected,  the  consequent 
of  the  employment  of  the  second  strategic  alternative — a  malevolent 
attack— can  be  calculated  with  relative  ease  and  depend  on  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  weapons  the  aggressor  possessed.  It  is  true  that  it  is  very  ha 
to  destroy  the  economy  of  a  nation  merely  by  destroying  ten  or  even  thirty 
cities.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  United  States.  However,  after  this 
holocaust,  the  attacked  power  would  have  to  produce  both  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  systems  from  scratch,  while  the  enemy  continued  to  use  his 
weapons  as  fast  as  they  were  produced.  The  result  would  be  a  long  and 
drawn  out  war,  with  each  side  striving  to  make  each  weapon  produce  the 
maximum  result.  One  might  suspect  that  such  a  war  would  not  be  preferab] 
in  the  long  run,  to  a  "spasm"  war  fought  from  high  inventory  levels. 

INCENTIVES  FOR  REARMAMENT 

Any  specific  statement  as  to  what  is  "decisive"  can  be  challenged.  Ho% 
ever,  it  appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  exclusive  possession  of  perha 
ten  thermonuclear  weapons  might  lsad  their  possessors  to  believe  that  they 
had  a  decisive  capability.  Under  the  circumstances,  the”"wish  would  be  moi 
important  that  the  reality. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  once  revealed,  such  a  decisive  capa¬ 
bility  must  be  used  quickly.  The  exclusive  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  an  ephemeral  condition  unless  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
other  side  from  rearming.  Incentives  for  launching  a  preventative  attack 
under  such  circumstances  are  very  high,  much  higher  than  at  present.  Thi 
is  the  very  definition  of  instability. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  has  been  unneessary  to  decide  which  power 
found  itself  in  exclusive  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  under  GCD.  The 
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incentive  structure  for  both  sides  is  approximately  the  same.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  world  conquest  as  a  conscious  goal  in  order  to  launch 
a  preventative  attack.  The  United  States,  it  is  true,  possessed  a  nuclear 
monopoly  for  many  years  after  World  War  II  and  did  not  use  it.  Many 
influential  persons,  however,  strongly  advocated  using  these  weapons 
to  disarm  the  Soviet  Union.  Among  these  were  Bertrand  Russell  and 
J.  Robert  Oppenheimer. 

The  reciprocal  fear  of  surprise  attack  produces  its  own  incentives  for 
preventative  war,  exclusive  of  the  ambitions  of  the  powers.  Many  historical 
examples  can  be  cited,  and  it  is  even  more  true  in  the  nuclear  area. 

This  whole  question  of  stability  at  low  inventory  levels  requires  Con¬ 
siderable  study.  Variables  which  must  be  considered  in  the  study  include 
the  manner  in  which  low  inventories  are  achieved;  the  effectiveness  of  the 
inspection  apparatus  which  enforces  the  lowered  strategic  inventories; 
internal  politics  of  the  powers  under  the  agreement;  long-range  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  powers;  and  possible  breakthroughs  in  weapons  technology. 
The  question  is  obviously  important,  in  that  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  GCD  as  an  objective  depends  on  the  answer.  If,  as  appears  from  the  above 
brief  analysis,  low  inventory  levels  produce  strategic  instability,  GCD  is 
undesirable  per  se,  and  the  better  a  GCD  proposal  is  designed,  the  more 
undesirable  the  situation  it  will  produce*  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  GCD  believe,  low  inventory  levels  are  more  stable  and  safer  than 
the  present  environment,  then  discussions  of  GCD  should  be  directed  toward 
the  workability  of  the  particular  proposal,  rather  than  toward  the  concept  of 
GCD  itself. 

It  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  merely  raise  the  questions  in  this 
study.  A  thorough  analysis  of  strategic  decisiveness  and  stability  at  low 
inventory  levels  would  be  sufficiently  complex  as  to  require  efforts  not 
available  to  this  study  team. 

POSITION  ASSUMED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  question  of  stability  at  low  inventory 
levels  has  been  left  open,  with  some  tendency  to  regard  low  levels  as  unstable. 
The  U.  S.  and  Soviet  proposals  currently  before  the  Eighteen  Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  are  mutually  unacceptable  to  the  superpowers,  and  the  probability  of 
their  adoption  may  be  considered  to  be  very  low  due  to  the  technical  details 
of  the  proposals.  A  more  general  study  of  disarmament  would  require  an 
examination  of  the  stability  problem  in  detail. 
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FURTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  j 

GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE  DISARMAMENT  (GCD)1  ! 

I 

Early  in  the  study,  the  arms  control  proposals  to  be  studied  were  sepa-  ‘ 

rated  into  two  classes:  (1)  those  measures  directed  at  particular  elements  ! 

of  the  military  forces  to  control  their  deployment  and  employment  in  order 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  war  and  the  destructive  consequences  of  war  which 
were  labeled  arms  control;  and  (2)  those  measures  directed  at  eliminating  or 
drastically  reducing  military  forces,  along  with  their  costs  and  threat  of 
mass  destruction,  which  were  designated  disarmament  measures.  When  this 
distinction  was  made  the  achievement  of  GCD  through  formal  agreement  was  > 

considered  to  be  such  a  low-probability  event  in  the  foreseeable  future  that 
it  was  decided  it  should  be  given  only  a  small  amount  Of  study  effort. 

The  study  staff  believes  that  the  accomplishment  of  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  is  a  low-probability  event  in  the  foreseeable  future;  however,  two  facets 
of  GCD  make  it  worthy  of  study  at  this  time:  (1)  if  general  and  complete 
disarmament  is  considered  to  be  an  acceptable  long-range  goal,2  and  if  arms 
control  measures  are  steps  in  the  direction  of  this  goal,3  than  a  study  of  GCD 
would  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  evaluation  of  arms  control  measures; 
and  (2)  if  achieving  GCD  means  that  military  force  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
maintain  national  security,  then  it  is  appropriate  to  examine  arms  control 
measures,  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  that  component  of  national  security 
supplied  by  the  military,  as  changes  conducive  to  GCD  occur.  Because  both 
of  these  facets  are  applicable,  some  effort  was  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  GCD 
in  these  contexts,  \ 

f 

e 

Both  the  U.  S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  committed  themselves,  in  | 

principle,  to  the  long-range  objective  of  GCD.  A  future  in  which  national  s 

security  and  integrity  may  be  maintained  without  a  military  establishment  I 

has  been  identified  by  some  government  officials  as  a  more  desirable  future, 
than  one  that  continues  the  present  situation  in  which  military  conflict,  con¬ 
tinuing  crises,  high  armament  costs,  and  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  probability  of  such  a  world  actually  occurring  may  be  , 

inferred  from  the  tortuous  chain  of  events  which  had  to  be  assumed  to  occur  f 

before  an  environment  conducive  to  GCD  could  bl  postulated.  £ 


^Examination  of  the  effect*  of  immediate  adoption  of  CCD  measure*  it  pretented  in  Volume  I.  Tliit  paper 
it  directed  toward  a  hypothetical  future  environment. 

2There  it,  of  course,  nothing  like  universal  agreement  on  this  proposition.  The  study  staff  neither  accepts  nor 
reject*  GCD  at  an  acceptable  long-range  goal. 

3One  conclu*ion  of  this  *tudy  is  diet  arms  control  is  not  necessarily  a  mere  step  toward  disarmament;  however, 
this  it  not  universally  accepted. 
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The  first  and  most  obvious  conclusion  is  that  if  a  nation  agrees  to  (and 
does)  implement  GCD,  it  will  have  no  military  establishment  and  therefore 
no  national  security.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  present  world  in  which 
military  might  is  the  hallmark  of  national  security. 

In  a  world  in  which  there  are  no  international  institutions  to  replace 
force,  fear,  and  coercion  as  the  means  of  obtaining  objectives,  the  above 
conclusion  is  a  serious  one.  However,  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  present 
world  situation  that  tend  to  cloud  the  issue  and  add  uncertainty  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  the  past,  the  preservation  and  extension  of  national  security  and 
sovereignty  has  been  the  prime  function  and  motivation  of  national  govern¬ 
ments  and  institutions.  There  has  been,  for  some  time,  a  growing  feeling 
in  some  quarters  that  national  security  may  be  achieved  through  internatiou:..' 
cooperation.  The  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  has  greatly  stimulated  this 
growing  belief.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  belief  has  been  that  national 
security  is  positively  correlated  with  military  force:  the  more  military 
capability  the  more  security.  The  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
major  powers  is  believed  by  some  analysts  to  have  changed  this  traditional 
formula.  In  a  nuclear  age  where  any  one  of  several  major  powers  can  (and 
some  do)  have  the  capability  to  utterly  destroy  any  potential  enemy  in  a  short 
span  of  time,  the  procurement  of  increased  military  capability  poses  a 
problem.  Perhaps  this  increase  in  military  power  may  actually  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  decrease  in  national  security.  This  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  fach  b 
the  nuclear  powers  today. 1 

Resolution  of  this  dilemma  has  been  the  basis  of  most  of  the  arms  con¬ 
trol  discussions  to  date.  Discussions  have  centered  around  two  themes:  (1) 
that  of  halting  the  increase  in  military  force  (arms  race)  before  the  danger 
of  a  nuclear  war  becomes  too  great;  and  (2)  that  of  reducing  the  military 
force  available  to  a  nation  to  sero  (GCD).  One  result  of  these  discussions 
and  studies  has  been  the  realisation  by  the  advocates  of  disarmament  that 
before  GCD  can  be  accomplished  the  nations  of  the  world  must  achieve  new 
levels  of  international  behavior  in  which  the  use  of  military  force  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  national  objectives  has  been  abandoned  and  replaced  by  other 
institutions. 

In  order  to  examine  the  kind  of  world  in  which  GCD  might  actually  be 
adopted  and  thereby  frame  some  estimate  of  the  factors  operative  in  a  post 
GCD  environment,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  chain  of  events  which 
might  lead  to  an  environment  conducive  to  GCD.  Several  members  of  the 
study  staff  were  therefore  instructed  to  view  GCD  in  as  sympathetic  a  manner 


*The  reader  is  referred  to  the  analysis  of  the  "Three  Dilemmas  in  Strategic  Planning"  in  Volume  I . 
^C.f.  "Arms  Control  and  Disarmament",  Volume  I . 
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as  possible,  and  to  attempt  to  define  an  environment  in  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  might  actually  conclude  a  disarmament  treaty.  The 
scenario  presented  in  the  following  text  was  prepared  under  these  ground 
rules. 


In  examining  the  scenario,  the  reader  must  understand  that  one  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  is  an  absolute  prerequisite:  namely,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  nature  of  Communism  does  not  require  it  to  seek  world  conquest  as 
its  primary  goal.  This  assumption  is  obviously  open  to  challenge.  There  is 
nothing  like  universal  agreement  on  the  nature  of  Communism,  either  among 
members  of  the  U.  S.  government,  the  press,  or  within  the  Academies. 

Before,  however,  it  is  even  remotely  possible  that  GCD  could  become  a 
reality,  Communism  would  necessarily  have  to  have  abandoned  world 
conquest  as  a  goal,  or  at  least  to  convince  the  West  that  this  had  been  done. 

This  scenario  begins,  therefore,  with  the  assumption  that  through  some 
change  or  modification  of  the  leadership  structure  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
government  of  Russia  will  act  in  a  manner  suited  to  a  Russian  national  govern¬ 
ment,  pursuing  the  "legitimate  national  interests"  of  the  Russian  nation.  An 
analysis  of  the  probability  of  this  event  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 

It  Is  also  necessary  that  the  reader  keep  in  mind  that  this  scenario  is 
not  a  plan,  and  is  not  advocated  by  the  study  team.  It  is  merely  one  (remotely) 
possible  future.  There  will  undoutedly  be  readers  who  believe  that  even  if 
all  the  rather  far-fetched  events  of  the  scenario  took  place,  the  United  States 
should  not  agree  to  disarm.  The  study  team  neither  accepts  nor  rejects  this 
opinion;  it  is  merely  assumed  that  if  the  conditions  described  in  the  scenario 
actually  took  place,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  an  elected  government  of  the 
United  States  might  then  sign  the  hypothetical  GCD  treaty  presented  below. 

DEVELOPMENTS  LEADING  TO  A  GCD  POSTURE 

If  it  be  assumed  that  GCD  is  desirable  and  attainable  at  some  future 
date,  the  question  of  the  effects  of  the  various  GCD  proposals  on  national 
security  must  be  answered.  Ono  answer  to  this  question  which  has  already 
been  developed  is:  when  GCD  becomes  possible,  the  requirement  for  a 
military  establishment  to  maintain  national  security  will,  by  definition,  no 
longer  exist.  However,  national  security  may  be  affected  during  the  interim 
period  when  an  environment  favorable  to  GCD  is  being  generated. 

The  examination  of  this  latter  problem  requires  a  detailed  comparison 
and  analysis  of  the  various  GCD  proposals  and  their  interaction  with  national 
security.  To  facilitate  this  analysis  the  following  material  was  prepared. 

1.  An  item-by-item  comparison  of  the  1962  U.  S.  and  the  USSR 
proposals  for  GCD 
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2.  A  scenario  depicting  one  of  the  many  possible  sequences  of 
future  events  leading  to  GCD 

3.  A  partial  general  disarms-  at  treaty 

4.  A  final  phase  general  disarmament  treaty 

5.  An  item-by-item  comparison  of  these  composite  treaties 
with  the  U.  S.  and  USSR  GCD  proposals  of  1962 

Items  one  and  five  on  this  list  have  been  combined  and  are  shown  in 
tabular  form  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Items  two,  three  and  four  are  contained  in  the  scenario  which  is  base* 
upon  a  composite  version  of  both  U.  S.  and  USSR  proposals  for  GCD  comb-V  • 
with  separable  proposals  as  contained  in  the  U.S.  five  point  program  and  v  i 
other  selected  measures.  The  scenario  was  prepared  to  provide  an  analytiv 
tool  for  the  analysis  of  operative  factors  and  the  effects  of  the  various  raea? 
ures  on  the  national  security  goals  and  problem  areas.  The  scenario  ie  has 
upon  hypothetical  events  and  no  validity  is  expressed  or  implied.  The  timi., 
is  arbitrary.  The  sequence  of  events  and  times  is  for  evaluating  the  effect: 
and  impacts  of  specified  actions  whether  they  occur  as  a  consequence  of 
agreements  or  by  other  means.  The  scenario  is  a  hypothetical  generation 
of  a  possible  arms  control  environment. 

The  assessment  of  the  probability  of  actual  occurrence  of  the  events  : 
this  scenario  must  be  left  to  the  reader.  However,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  some  such  events  which  have  the  effects  described  below  are  absolute 
prerequisites  to  the  generation  of  an  environment  in  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  might  agree  to  such  a  treaty.  The  assumption  that 
International  Communism  either  (1)  no  longer  rules  Russia,  or  (2)  no  longer 
places  world  conquest  high  on  its  list  of  objectives,  must  also  be  remember 

SCENARIO1 

Arms  Control  Activities 

Prior  to  1965,  multinational  arms  control  negotiations  at  Geneva  had 
produced  limited  tangible  results,  but  the  international  climate  for  arms 
control  had  improved.  By  late  1965  the  atmosphere  at  the  Geneva  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Conference  was  more  conducive  to  cooperation 
than  in  several  preceding  years.  Tensions  between  the  East  and  West  had 
eased  noticeably.  The  economic  wealth  of  the  U.S.  continued  to  grow,  and 
the  economic  position  of  the  USSR  was  improving.  The  Western  world  and 
the  Soviet  BloC  both  viewed  the  attitude  and  the  position  of  Communist  Chin; 
and  Indonesia  with  growing  concern*  In  October  1964,  the  Communist  Chin 
had  exploded  a  nuclear  device  of  about  20-  to  50-kiloton  yield.  In  July  and 

1Events  postulated  in  this  set  a  trio  have  been  assumed  foe  study  purposes  only. 
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August  1965,  Communist  China  tested  four  nuclear  weapons  of  various  types; 
these  explosions  were  in  the  small  and  medium  yield  ranges.  In  September 
1965,  Indonesia  tested  a  nuclear  device. 

In  November  1965,  the  U.  S.  and  the  USSR  reached  an  agreement  that 
provided  for  disposal  by  destruction  of  all  U.  S.  B-47  and  USSR  Badger 
(TU-16)  bomber  aircraft.  The  action  was  completed  before  the  agreed  upon 
date  of  31  March  1966.  During  1965,  additional  agreements  were  formalized 
that  extended  the  scope  of  the  1964  U.  S.  -USSR  unilateral  actions  to  curtail 
the  production  of  fissionable  weapons  material  (FWM).  The  U.  S.  ,  the  UK, 
and  the  USSR  were  the  signatories.  France,  Communist  China,  and 
Indonesia  declined  to  participate. 

On  1  June  1966,  an  arms  control  agreement  initially  proposed  by  the 
U.  S.  was  executed,  Under  the  terms  agreed  upon,  no  nuclear  weapons 
(warheads  or  bombs),  delivery  vehicles,  launching  devices,  or  weapons- 
grade  fissionable  material  would  be  transferred  by  any  signatory  nation  to 
any  other  state.  This  treaty  had  been  developed  in  the  January  1966  Geneva 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Conference,  with  the  U.  S.  ,  the  USSR,  and 
the  UK  the  principal  makers  of  the  terms.  Representatives  of  26  nations 
were  present.  The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  U.  S.  ,  the  UK,  the  USSR,  and 
seven  other  countries,  including  France,  Sweden,  and  Israel.  The  UAR  did 
not  sign  the  agreement. 

In  July  1966,  at  the  Geneva  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Conference, 
a  specific  proposal  was  made  by  the  USSR  that  would  provide  for  a  nuclear- 
free  zone  in  Central  Europe  and  would  include  the  establishment  of  observa¬ 
tion  po st s ,  control  centers,  and  certain  inspection  provisions  within  the  zones. 
Additionally,  observers  were  to  be  permitted  on  access  routes  to  the  zones. 
After  considerable  negotiation,  submission  of  counterproposals,  and 
modification  to  the  original  USSR  plan,  a  formal  agreement  was  signed  in 
January  1967  and  formally  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  March  1967. 
Eight  European  nations,  including  France  and  West  Germany,  ratified  the 
nuclear-free  zone  treaty.  The  effective  date  agreed  upon  for  completed 
action  was  30  September  1967.  The  term  of  duration  of  the  treaty  subject 
to  renewal,  was  10  years  from  the  date  of  ratification  by  all  signatory  powers. 
A  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  noted  with  approval  the  action 
of  the  treaty  nations  in  establishment  of  the  zone  and  urged  referral  of  disputes 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  These  events  are  summarized  in 
Figure  1. 

As  early  as  21  January  1964,  President  Johnson  had,  in  a  message  to 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  at  Geneva,  outlined  a 
U.  S.  proposal  for  several  specific  major  arms  control  measures.  This 
outline  was  referred  to  as  the  President's  five-point  disarmament  program. 

As  summarized  earlier  in  this  narrative,  a  10-nation  agreement  was 
executed  1  June  1966,  in  which  the  U.S. ,  the  USSR,  the  UK,  and  seven  other 
signatory  states  agreed  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  FWM 
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to  nations  not  already  controlling  them.  This  measure  had  been  one  of  the 
original  five  points  put  forward  by  President  Johnson. 

The  next  major  arms  control  step  (also  one  proposed  by  the  Prebident 
of  the  United  States  in  January  1964);  was  a  U.  S.  proposal  at  Geneva  in  May 
1967  for  the  U  S.  ,  the  USSR,  and  their  respective  allies  to  explore  and 
finally  agree  to  a  verified  freeze  on  the  number  and  limitations  on  the 
characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  vehicles,  and 
restrictions  upon  their  production  and  testing.  Research  activities  were 
not  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  nuclear  vehicles,  considered  by  the  U.  S.  and  the  US$R  and  the 
other  disarmament  conference  states  with  regard  to  the  proposed  freeze, 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Ground-based  surface-to-surface  missiles  having  a  range  of 
5000  kilometers  or  greater,  together  with  their  associated 
launching^  facilities;  and  sea-based  surface-to-surface  missiles 
having  a  range  of  100  kilometers  or  greater,  together  with  their 
associated  launchers 

2.  Strategic  bombers  having  an  empty  weight  of  40,  000  kilograms 
or  greater,  together  with  any  associated  air-to-surface  missiles 
having  a  range  of  100  kilometers  or  greater 

3.  Ground-based  surface-to-surface  missiles  having  a  range  of 
between  1000  kilometers  and  5000  kilometers,  together  with 
their  associated  launching  facilities 

4.  Strategic  bombers  having  an  empty  weight  between  25,  000 
kilograms  and  40,  000  kilograms,  together  with  any  associated 
air-to-surface  missiles  having  a  range  of  10O  kilometers  or 
greater 

5.  Strategic  antimissile  systems,  together  with  their  associated 
launching  facilities. 

The  United  States  also  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  system  of  verification 
of  compliance  With  its  recommended  agreement  for  freezing  and  limiting 
production  of  strategic  nuclear  vehicles.  The  U.  S.  proposal  called  for  a 
verification  system  that  would  provide  adequate  assurance  of  compliance 
and  that  would  include: 

1.  Continuing  inspection  of  declared  facilities 

2.  A  specified  number  of  inspections  per  year  to  check  undeclared 
locations  for  possible  prohibited  activities,  such  as  armament 
production  or  launching -site  construction 
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3.  The  stationing  of  observers  to  verify  all  space  launchings  and 
all  allowed  missile  firings  in  order  that  stated  requirements 
for  replacement  missiles  could  be  verified  and  the  launching 
i  prohibited  types  of  missiles  detected 

4..  Observation  of  the  destruction  of  (or,  in  the  case  of  accidents, 
other  confirmation  of)  vehicles  and  launchers  being  replaced. 

General  agreement  on  the  U.  S.  proposal  was  finally  obtained  from  the 
USSR  and  several  other  countries  following  a  series  of  counterproposals. 

After  some  minor  variations  and  modification  to  the  proposal  had  been 
negotiated,  agreement  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  USSR  was  reached  by  late 
1968,  and  in  December  1968,  a  treaty  was  signed.  A  provision  was  included 
in  the  treaty  to  specify  that  neither  of  the  two  major  nuclear  powers  would  in 
any  case  be  required  by  the  bilateral  treaty  to  allow  its  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  capability  to  drop  below  that  of  any  third  power.  The  production  of 
new  types  of  arman.onts  in  the  prohibited  categories  was  banned  by  the  treaty 
Production  of  existing  types  of  armaments  was  to  be  halted,  except  that  one- 
for-one  replacement  was  permitted  to  cover  maintenance,  accidental  losses, 
and  expenditures  within  agreed  annua!  quotas  for  confidence  and'training 
firings.  The  treaty  was  made  effective  15  April  1969  by  the  U.  S. ,  the 
USSR,  and  all  principal  Eastern  and  Western  allied  nations. 

In  May  1969,  the  U.  8,  proposed  to  the  Geneva  conference  the  final 
steps  in  halting  all  production  of  fissionable  weapons  materials.  By  this 
time,  production  of  FWM  had  been  greatly  curtailed  unilaterally  or  by 
formal  agreement  in  several  nations.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  statement  forwarded  to  the  conference  in  January  1964  when  submitting 
his  original  proposal,  pointed  out  that  he  considered  a  halt  in  the  production 
of  FWM  to  be  an  important  element  of  Stage  X  of  the  1962  United  States  pro. 
posal  for  general  and  complete  disarmament.  He  also  stated  that  the  transfer 
to  nonweapon  uses  of  agreed  quantities  of  U-235  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  was  an  important  Stags  X  measure  affecting  nuclear  weapons. 

By  October  1969,  a  bilateral  agreement  was  signed  by  the  U.  S.  and  the 
USSR.  The  essential  points  of  the  agreement  were: 

1.  A  progressive  plant- by -plant  shutdown,  with  inspections  of  the 
facilities  actually  shut  down  being  made  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 

2.  Declaration  of  other  facilities  that  remained  open  for  production 
of  fissionable  materials  for  peaceful  purposes 

3.  Reciprocal  inspection  by  the  U.  S.  and  the  USSR  of  facilities  in 
order  to  guard  against  FWM  production  at  undeclared  facilities 
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4.  A  cutoff  of  all  FWM  production  by  the  signatories  nine  months 
from  tht  effective  date  of  the  agreement.  The  agreement  was 
effective  15  April  1968. 

Even  earlier  than  the  presentation  in  1964  of  the  President's  five-point 
program  to  the  USSR  and  the  nations  of  the  world,  preliminary  conversations 
and  exchanges  of  memoranda  had  taken  place  between  U.  S.  and  USSR  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Arrange  a  formal  agreement  for  a  system  of  observation  posts 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  surprise  attack. 
Other  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations  also  had  participated  in  the  Geneva 
discussions  on  this  subject..  An  allied  subject  under  discussion  was  that  of 
exchange  of  military  missions  between  the  U,  S.  and  the  USSR.  By  February 
1 970,  agreements  had  been  reached  and  a  formal  treaty  had  been  implemented 
for  observation  posts  at  specified  locations  in  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations, 
<  Provisions  had  been  made  for  limited  airborne  and  certain  seaborne  posts, 

$  as  well  as  for  ground  observation  stations.  The  ground  observation  stations 
{  were  located  in  the  continental  U.  S.  and  oversea*  U.  S,  areas,  U.  S.  overseas 

1  base  areas,  the  USSR,  and  most  of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

■  Generally,  the  ground  posts  were  placed  near  military  bases  and  installations 
and  probable  staging  areas,  <near  national  borders,  and  at  transportation 
|  centers.  Exchange  missions  were  posted  at  higher-echelon  military 
j  headquarters. 

|  Political  Developments  and  Military  Activity  * 

J  •  ,  4  . 

•  Cuban  Communist  influence  in  Latin  America  spread  more  rapidly  after 

Che  Guevara  replaced  Fidel  Castro,  who  was  assassinated  in  August  1965. 

\  The  poor  economic  situation  of  Cuba  worsened  in  1965  and  in  1966,  and  late 
|  in  1965  the  USSR  withdrew  all  its  support,  Evidence  disclosed  that  all 

Soviet  military  advisory  and  technical  support  for  the  Guevara  government 
was  being  Completely  terminated. 

In  November  1965,  President  de  Gaulle  of  France  died.  The  new 
government  headed  by  de  Gaulle's  successor  followed  a  changed  policy. 

France  became  more  in  harmony  with  the  U.S. ,  the  U.  K, ,  and  NATO  in 
general.  Meanwhile,  France  increased  in  stature  as  a  nuclear  power. 

In  late  1965,  the  United  States  fought  a  punitive  limited  war  against 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China.  This  was  in  retaliation  for  aggressive 
acts  by  both  North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China  against  U.S,  military 
forces  and  for  light  air  attacks  against  SEATO- country  cities,  including 
Manila,  Responses  by  the  U.S.  were  controlled  with  the  use  of  only 


1Evenu  postulated  in  this  scenario  are  assumed  for  study  purposes  only. 
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conventional  (nonnuclear)  weapons.  All  Communist  Chinese  nuclear  plants 
and  facilities  were  pinpointed  and  destroyed  by  U.  S.  air  attacks.  The 
USSR  did  not  participate  in  the  attacks  and  maintained  strict  neutrality. 

Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam  suffered  very  heavy  destruction 
of  military  installations  and  port  facilities  and  agreed  to  a  policy  of  non- 
aggression  on  terms  set  by  the  U.S.  and  the  UN.  No  military  occupation 
was  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the  political  and 
military  situation*  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  were  brought  under  control  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  U.  S. ,  SEATO,  and  the  UN.  No  change  was  effected 
in  the  nature  of  the  Communist  Chinese  government  as  a  result  of  the  auction 
by  the  U.S.  nor  was  any  political  control  imposed  by  the  U.S.  in  China 
subsequent  to  the  war.  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  Chou  En  Lai  were  reported  to 
have  committed  suicide.  The  new  leader  appeared  to  be  conservative  and 
cooperative. 

The  foregoing  actions  were  explained  to  the  UN  as  required  by  the 
UN  charter.  No  definitive  action  was  taken,  other  than  a  majority  vote 
signifying  general  approval  of  the  U.S.  action  (Russia  abstained).  Communist 
China's  economy  was  at  a  low  ebb  after  the  war.  In  March  1966,  Communist 
China  was  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  May  1966,  a  large-scale  revolution  took  place  in  Cuba.  Che  Guevara 
was  killed.  The  Guevara  government  was  overthrown.  A  non -Communist 
regime  was  established.  Relation*  between  Cuba  and  other  states  were 
restored.  The  United  States  began  providing  substantial  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba.  \ 

In  1967  and  1968.  Malaysia,  with  considerable  military  aid  from  the 
U.S.  a.id  the  U, K. ,  grew  in  military  stature  and  gradually  gained  control 
over  the  Indonesian  guerrillas  who  for  some  time  had  been  active  on  the 
Malaysian  coasts  and  across  it*  borders  in  the  mountains  of  Borneo.  By 
the  middle  of  1968  and  after  it  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  aid  from  USSR 
and  Communist  China,  Indonesia's  military  posture  deteriorated  rapidly. 

The  Indonesian  government  then  changed  to  a  conciliatory  policy  in  relations 
with  both  Western  and  Eastern  nations. 

Trends  and  Significant  Changes,  1965  -  1969 

Between  April  1965  and  1969,  there  had  been  no  essential  changes  in 
the  political  situation  with  respect  to  East  and  West  Germany,  except  for 
Berlin.  In  August  1967,  despite  strong  objections  by  West  Germany,  Berlin 
was  internationalized  under  UN  control.  The  U.S.  had  initiated  action  to 
effect  this  arrangement.  Changes  or  trends  during  that  period  to  late  1969 
included: 
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1.  A  change  in  policy  and  orientation  by  France  which  brought  that 
country's  policies  closer  to  those  of  the  U.S.,  the  UK  and 
NATO  in  general. 

2.  France  showed  a  marked  growth  in  its  status  as  a  nuclear  power. 

3.  Considerable  economic  progress  was  established  by  Western 
Europe. 

4.  The  GNF  of  the  Soviet  Union  increased  30  percent.  Living  standards 
improved  as  the  drain  of  heavy  industrialization  tapered  off. 

5.  The  USSR  relaxed  considerably  the  close  control  it  formerly 
exercised  over  the  Central  European  satellites,  and  more  freedom 
of  action  by  the  satellite  governments  was  apparent. 

6.  An  increased  degree  of  friendly  cooperation  was  evidenced  by 
tangible  acts  with  the  West  by  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Hungary.  East  Germany  was  an  exception  in  ibis  trend. 

7.  Russia  abrogated  the  USSR  -  Communist  China  mutual  defense 
treaty. 

Assumed  World  Conditions  in  Late  1969 

World  conditions  in  January  1969  are  assumed  to  be  substantially  as 
follows: 

1.  The  United  States  policies,  goals,  and  political  trends  continued 
as  they  were  in  1965. 

2.  The  political  status  and  political  orientation  of  all  areas  in 
Europe  remained  approximately  as  they  were  in  1965,  except 
for  the  change  in  the  French  policy  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
section  and  the  new  status  of  Berlin, 

3.  The  military  strength  and  capability  of  the  East  and  West  were 
reduced  by  a  minor  degree  by  the  loss  of  nuclear  potential  in 
Central  Europe  (1967  Nuclear-Free  Zone  Agreement)  and  by  the 
cutoff  of  production  of  FWM,  The  power  balance  remained 
essentially  as  it  was  in  1965. 

4.  The  United  States' armed  forces  in  Europe,  including  ground 
and  air,  were  reduced  about  30  percent  since  July  1967,  when 
West  German  and  French  combat  strength  available  to  NATO 
in  Central  Europe  had  been  increased. 
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5.  China's  military  capabilities  were  greatly  reduced. 

6.  The  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  NATO  remained  unchanged. 
Certain  administrative,  procedural,  and  structural  changes  were 
effected  within  NATO. 

7.  The  United  States  had  its  fleet  of  41  ballistic  missile  nuclear  sub¬ 
marines  in  commission;  the  UK  had  three. 

8.  The  NATO  multilateral  naval  force  was  in  operation  with  12  surface 
ships  mounting  Polaris  -  2  and  Polaris  -  3  IRBM's  in  commission, 

9.  Cold  war  tensions  between  the  East  and  West  power  blocs  had 
eased  greatly  since  1965.  Worldwide  international  relations, 
with  some  exceptions,  were  improved  in  general. 

Treaty  Providing  for  Partial  General  Disarmament  -  1971 

During  1970,  proposals,  counterproposals  and  negotiations  at  Geneva 
resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  partial  reduction  in  all  the  armament  cate¬ 
gories  and  in  the  deployment  of  forces.  A  compromise  treaty  draft  was 
prepared  and  agreed  to  by  the  U.  S.  and  the  USSR  in  early  1971.  Several 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  (those  with  significant  military  strengths) 
eventually  signed  the  Armament  Reduction  Treaty  in  1971.  Verification  was 
to  be  performed  by  an  International  Arms  Control  Commission  (IACC), 
administered  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  treaty  provided  that  within  a  period  of  24  months  after  the 
execution  date  of  the  treaty,  1  August  1971,  a  reduction  of  40  percent  would 
be  made  in  the  following  categories. 

1.  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an  empty  weight  of  2500  kilograms 
or  greater 

2.  Ground-based  surface-to-surface  missiles  of  all  types  having 
a  range  of  75  kilometers  or  greater  and  associated  launching 
facilities 

3.  Air -to -surface  missiles  having  a  range  of  100  kilometers  or 
greater 

4.  Sea-based  surface -to -surface  missiles  having  a  range  of 
100  kilometers  or  greater 

5.  Antimissile-missile  systems  with  associated  launching  facilities 
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6.  Surface -to -air  missiles,  together  with  their  launching  pads, 
other  than  antimissile -missile  systems 

7.  Tanks,  all  classes 

8.  Armored  cars  and  personnel  carriers 

9.  All  artillery,  and  mortars  and  rocket  launchers  having  a 
caliber  of  100  mm  or  greater 

10.  Combat  ships  and  submarines  of  all  classes,  including  attack 
transports,  attack  cargo  ships,  and  amphibious  assault  landing 
ships  of  over  400  tons  standard  displacement 

11.  Nuclear  warheads,  bombs,  mines,  and  torpedoes  of  all  types 
that  are  either  deployed  or  in  stockpiles 

All  of  the  above  listed  reductions  were  to  be  made  in  6 -month 
increments;  each  increment  would  be  10  percent  of  the  initial  levels  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  treaty. 

Additional  Provisions 

1.  The  armed  force  levels  of  the  U.S.  end  the  USSR  were  to  be 
reduced  to  1,  900,  000  uniformed  military  personnel  each  by  the 
end  by  the  end  of  24  months.  Other  nations  would  reduce  their 
force  levels  during  the  24  months  by  amounts  and  at  rates 

of  decrease  prescribed  by  terms  oif  the  agreement. 

2.  Partial  reduction  would  be  made  of  agreed  upon  specified  bases 
in  foreign  territory. 

3.  Military  forces  of  all  types  deployed  in  foreign  territory  would 
be  reduced  50  percent  in  four,  eoual  6 -month  phases  over 

24  month*. 

4.  Weapons  of  mass  destruction  were  prohibited  in  outer  space. 

5.  All  chemical  and  biological  warfare  weapons  and  materials, 
deployed  and  in  depots,  would  be  eliminated. 

6.  Production  of  all  nuclear  weapons  would  be  discontinued  by  the 
end  of  a  24  months  period. 
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7.  The  treaty  required  that  advance  notice  of  major  military  move¬ 
ments  and  maneuvers  would  be  given  each  signatory  nation  to  all 
other  signatories  and  to  the  ZACC. 

During  the  implementation  by  the  world  powers  and  other  signatories 
of  the  Armament  Reduction  Treaty  of  1971  (partial  reduction  of  armaments), 
negotiations  by  the  signatory  states  were  conducted  at  Geneva  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  good  cooperation.  As  a  result,  a  second  treaty,  designed  to  achieve 
the  final  steps  of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament  (GCD),  was  agreed 
upon.  The  new  general  disarmament  treaty  provided  that  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  commencing  upon  the  verified  completion  of  the  Armament 
Reduction  Treaty  of  1971,  on  1  August  1973,  the  final  reductions  in  all 
categories  of  national  armaments  would  be  achieved.  Military  bases,  in 
home  countries  or  in  foreign  areas,  would  be  eliminated. 

The  Final  Phase  General  Disarmament  Treaty 

The  *73  treaty,  known  as  the  Final  Phase  General  Disarmament 
Treaty,  provided  that  advance  notice  of  major  military  movements,  maneu¬ 
vers,  and  exercises  would  be  given  by  each  signatory  nation  to  all  other 
parties  and  to  the  1ACC. 

The  treaty  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  to  come  into  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  final  phase  and  to  grow 
in  increments  to  full  authorised  strength  by  the  end  of  the  Final  Phase 
Treaty  period.  The  agreement  further  provided  that  the  United  Nations 
Peace  Force  would  be  composed  of  national  armed  forces  of  the  appropriate 
military  specialties  and  branches  from  the  participating  nations.  In 
accordance  with  an  agreed-upon  treaty  provision,  each  state  was  to  furnish 
a  share  determined  by  several  variables.  The  agreement  also  provided  that 
upon  completion  of  general  disarmament,  1  August  1976,  the  individual 
countries  would  be  permitted  to  retain  small  forces  of  their  own  (with 
limited  armaments  and  weapons  and  under  their  respective  national  jurisdic¬ 
tions)  for  internal  security  purposes* 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  second  disarmament  treaty,  reduction* 
in  most  categories  (in  accordance  with  specifically  prescribed  terms)  would 
be  executed  in  three  equal  phaies  starting  1  August  1973.  In  general, 

20  percent  reduction  of  the  1971  strength  would  be  made  in  each  step.  The 
entire  scenario  is  summarised  in  Figure  2. 
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Hole:  Events  postulated  in  this  scenario  are  assumed  for  study  and  discussion  purposes  only. 

Figure  2.  Hypothetical  Scenario  Events  Conducive  to  GCD 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SCENARIO 

The  scenario  describes  a  hypothetical  future  in  which  a  disarmament 
treaty  might  be  negotiated.  Several  vitally  important  changes  in  the  world 
environment .  ire  prerequisite  to  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  and  have  been 
postulated  in  the  scenario.  These  include  the  following: 

1.  A  highly  visible  change  in  the  goals  of  the  Russian  leaders, 
including  relaxation  of  control  over  the  satellites,  willingness 
to  allow  inspection  of  the  Soviet  Union,  opening  of  Russia  to 
Western  ideas  and  economic  goods,  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  force  in  the  pursuit  Of  national  objectives  is  prerequisite. 
This  is,  in  essence,  the  elimination  of  evangelistic  Communism 
as  a  factor  in  the  Russian  government.,1 

2.  The  forcible  elimination  of  China  as  a  world  power,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  leadership  in  China  is  prerequisite.  The 
postulation  of  suicide  by  the  Chinese  leaders  may  be  far¬ 
fetched;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  less  fantastic  event- 
which  would  allow  Chinese  leaders  to  accept  a  reduced  status 
and  abandon  expansionism. 

3.  Successful  solution  of  many  of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
world,  including  the  birth-famine  cycle  is  prerequisite.  Popu¬ 
lation  pressure  alone  will  produce  strong  incentives  for 
expansionism  in  many  nations,  even  if  Communism  were 
eliminated.  Unless  the  world's  economic  problems  are 
successfully  solved,  some  of  the  poorer  nations  are  quite 
likely  to  covet  the  wealth  of  the  West  and  will  be  strongly 
tempted  to  rsdrcstrths  imbalance  of  wealth  in  more  or  less 
traditional  ways.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  could  eliminate  military  forces 
under  such  conditions. 

Even,  however,  if  it  be  granted  that  all  of  these  itemized  changes  have 
occurred,  there  remains  the  problem  of  instability  at  low  weapons  inventory 
levels.  Nuclear  weapons  are  expensive,  but  they  are  not  so  expensive  that 
war  lords,  gangs,  oreven  wealthy  private  individuals  could  not  acquire  a 
few.  In  a  disarmed  world,  the  possession  of  even  a  very  few  such  weapons 
might  result  in  acquisition  of  power  on  a  scale  dreamed  of  only  by  a  few 
historical  conquerors.  If  it  seems  fantastic  to  believe  that  a  private  citizen 
or  fanatical  group  might  attempt  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  as  instruments 
of  world  conquest,  it  is  stiil  no  less  so  than,  say,  the  career  of  a  petty 
nomad  chieftain  named  Temujin,  who  was  driven  from  his  own  tent  by  a  rival 

1At  the  very  lean,  she  ruler*  of  the  Soviet  Union  mist  act  in  mch  a  manner  that  the  leaders  and  people  of 
the  west  believe  this  to  be  true. 
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tribe  at  an  early  age,  yet  eventually  became  Genghis  Khan,  Emperor  of  All 
Men,  Master  of  Thrones  and  Crowns,  and  Scourge  of  God.  Men  have  used 
more  fantastic  rmans  than  nuclear  weapons  in  a  search  for  conquest. 

Military  Capability  of  the  United  States  to  Provide  for  the  National  Security 
and  Protect  Vital  National  Interests 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  at  the  culmination  of  the  treaty  the 
United  States  would  essentially  retain  no  military  capability  to  provide  for 
the  national  security  or  protect  vital  national  interests.  If,  in  fact,  the  GCD 
agreement  had  worked  as  planned  and  no  nation  successfully  concealed  even 
a  few  nuclear  weapons,  the  great  industrial  potential  of  the  United  States 
would,  in  fact,  tend  to  guarantee  that  the  U.  S.  could  rearm  much  faster  than 
any  other  State;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  government  could  convince  the 
population  that  rearmament  was  necessary.  It  is  likely  that  certain  minority 
groups  would  oppose  such  rearmament  through  acts  of  civil  disobedience  and 
that  resolute  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  be  required  for 
mobilization. 

Status  and  Prospects  of  Military  Policy  Goals 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  the  military  would  cease  to 
exist  as  such.  There  would  be  a  national  constabulary,  related  in  some 
manner  to  a  UN  directed  peace  force.  It  is  likely  that  the  U.  S.  constabulary 
would  be  able,  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  prevent  any  actual  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States,  but  there  would,  of  course,  be  ho  question  of 
deterring  aggression  against  U.  S.  allies  except  through  the  UN  peace  force. 

As  there  would  be  no  military,  the  policy  goals  specified  in  the  worl 
statement  would  cease  to  be  relevent,  Other  nonmiHtary  policy  goals  would 
have  replaced  them.  * 

'j 

Status  and  Prospects  in  Six  Specified  National  Security  Areas 
Security  c*f  the  United  States  From  Open  Attack  by  Major  Powers 

The  national  constabulary  would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  deal  with  any 
open  attack  not  supported  by  nu  lear  weapons. 

'  *  i  \  /  “ ..  •>' 

i  (  t.  ■ 

Security  of  U.S.  Interests  in  Li.  tin  America  and  the  Carribbean 

The  primary  influence  the  U-.S.  would  exert  outside  her  own  borders 
would  be  dependent  on  her  diplomatic  and  economic  resources;  There  could 
be  no  question  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  another  national  state,  either 
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(  to  preserve  stability  or  to  protect  U.  S,  lives  and  property.  Presumably,  the! 

UN  peace  force  would  undertake  these  tasks.  Control  of  the  activites  of  this 
force  would  become  a  primary  policy  goal. 


Security  of  the  United  States  From  Direct  Attack  by  Minor  Powers 

No  significant  threat  would  exist,  again  assuming  that  nuclear  weapons 
were  not  developed  clandestinely. 


Challenge  to  U.  S.  Interests  Through  Subversion  and  Economic  Warfare 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  United  States  would  actually  agree  to 
disarm  in  the  face  of  continued  attempts  by  the  Communists  or  other  ideo¬ 
logical  enemies  to  subvert  .Vreign  governments.  If  this  did  occur,  however, 
the  capability  of  the  UN  peace  force  would  be  the  only  obstacle  to  subverb,  hr: 
and  internal  war  as  methods  of  conquest.  The  probability  of  success  of  the 
UN  peace  force  in  this  kind  of  operation  may  be  inferred  from  the  experience 
of  the  Congo. 


With  regard  to  economic  warfare,  presumably,  there  would  be  a  very 
large  increase  in  resources  available  for  this  purpose.  x  Estimation  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  U.  S.  and  ether  nations  in  this  conflict  area  are  in  the  mai; 
outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  position  paper 
on  subversion,  economic  warfare,  and  challenges  to  world  markets  for 
further  data. 

;)/ 

Challenges  From  (Open  or  Clandestine)  Rearmament 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  nation  would  be  able  to  defeat  the  United  States 
through  an  open  arms  race.  Therefore,  if  a  GCD  treaty  were  formally 
abrogated,  it  is  likely  that  some  clandestine  preparation  for  this  event  would 
have  taken  place.  The  nature  of  modern  weapons  is  such  that  a  very  small 
head  start,  followed  by  immediate  use  of  the  first  weapons  to  cripple  the 
enemy,  might  very  well  be  decisive. 

Clandestine  rearmament  is  a  much  greater  threat  than  open  rearma¬ 
ment.  The  stuc'y  staff  has  been  unable  to  contrive  any  kind  of  agreement  that 
would  definitely  assure  that  clandestine  rearmament  could  not  occur.  The 
disarmament  inspection  agency,  even  given  powers  far  beyond  those  now 
possessed  by  any  constitutional  officer  of  the  United  .States,  would  still  be 
faced  with  a  nearly  impossible  task.  Solution  to  this  problem  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  research  and,  if  it  can  be  solved  at  all,  will  require  resources 
not  available  in  this  study. 


^Thit  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  arms  control  Inspectorate  would  be  an  expensive  proposition  and  would 
require  highly  sophisticated  detection  equipment. 
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Challenges  to  U,  S.  Position  in  World  Markets 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  position  paper  on  this  subject. 

Factors  Operative  in  the  Post  GCD  World 

1.  The  possible  existence  of  hidden  nuclear  weapons,  whether  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  government,  insubordinate  officers,  or  other 
sources,  would  be  extremely  critical. 


2.  There  would  be  no  means  of  coercion  likely  to  be  decisive 
against  even  a  few  nuclear  weapons.  The  UN  peace  force 
might  retain  nuclear  weapons,  in  which  case,  control  of  this 
force  would  be  vitally  important. 

3.  There  would  be  no  military  means  for  dealing  with  subversion, 
except  through  the  UN  force. 


4.  There  would  exist  a  strong  liklihood  of  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  any  government  that  discovered  evidence,  no  matter  how 
thin,  of  a  violation  on  the  part  of  a  traditional  enemy.  The 
risks  of  allowing  an  enemy  a  very  small  head  start  are  so  great 
that  the  stability  of  the  situation  is  to  be  doubted. 

5.  The  difficulty  of  enforcement  coupled  with  the  enormous  power 
which  an  enforcement  agenCy  would  require3as  a  prerequisite 
to  even  minimal  effectiveness  would  present  a  serious  problem. 
At  the  very  least,  the  inspectors  would  require  power  of  arbi¬ 
trary  search  and  seisure.,  The  inspectorate  plus  the  peace 
force  would  have  the  physical  means  of  world  conquest.  Control 
of  these  agencies  would  be  difficult. 

,  :£  ■  '  ,  • 

6.  Since  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  economic  problems  of  the 
world  will  be  permanently  solved,  there  wij&  be  considerable 
pressure  on  the  wealthy  .-nations  to  share  with  less  fortunate. 

The  history  of  human  nature  does  not  lend  itself  to  encouraging 
predictions  about  such  a  situations  the  donors  may  become 
reluctant  to  continue  giving,  and  few  recipients  of  aid  have 
remained  satisfied  with  the  amounts  they  receive. 
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COMPARISON  OF  1962  U.  S.  AND  USSR  GCD 
PROPOSALS  AND  HYPOTHETICAL  COMPOSITE 
TREATIES 

In  developing  the  working  data  for  the  general  and 
complete  disarmament  arms  control  measure  scenario, 
the  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  and  USSR  proposals  for  GCD 
were  utilized.  The  elements  of  these  proposals  are 
presented  in  Table  I. 

A  tabular  form  of  presentation  is  used  to  facilitate 
cross  comparison  of  the  U.  S.  and  USSR  proposals  of 
1962  as  well  as  comparison  of  these  proposals  with 
the  hypothetical  summary  of  a  GCD  treaty  prepared 
to  provide  data  for  the  analysis  of  general  and  com. 
plete  disarmament  measures. 

The  hypothetical  treaty  draws  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  U.  S.  and  USSR  proposals.  It  might  be  con. 
sidered  to  be  a  composite  or  compromise;  however, 
the  hypothetical  treaty  does  contain  provisions  not 
Contained  in  either  proposals 
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Table  1.  Comparison  of  1962  U.  S.  andU.S.S.  R.  GCD  Proposals 
and  Hypothetical  Composite  Treaties 


U.&.  Proposal  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  (GCD) 
1962  (Actual) 


Composite  1971  Partial  Disarma¬ 
ment  Treaty  and  1973  Final  Dis¬ 
armament  Treaty  (Hypothetical) 


U.  S.  S.  R.  Proposal,  Draft  Treaty 
for  General  and  Complete  Dis¬ 
armament  (GCD)  1962  (Actual) 


TIME  PHASING 


Stage  1:  3  years 


Stage!!:  3  years 


Stage  III:  Completion  of  dis¬ 
armament  within  a  final 
period  to  be  agreed  upon 


Partial  Treaty,  1971:  Four  equal 
6-month  reduction  phases  over 
a  24- month  period;  completion 
1  August  1973 

Final  Phase  Treaty,  1973: 
Achieves  final  reductions  in  all 
categories  of  forces  and  arma¬ 
ments;  reductions  are  carried 
out  in  three  equal  increments 
over  a  3 -year  period;  com¬ 
pletion  1  August  1076 


Stage  I:  15  months;  begins  six  | 
months  after  effective  date  j 

of  treaty  I 


Stage  II:  15  months 


Stage  Ill:  12  months 


ARMAMENT  INDUCTION 


Stage  I:  Reduction  of  30  percent 
(10  percent  in  each  1 -year 
phase)  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  and  major  conventional 
armaments  in  total  declared 
inventories;  eliminated  arma¬ 
ments  are  transferred  to  IDO  for 
destruction,  or  conversion  to 
peaceful  uses 


Partial  Treaty,  1971s  Reduction 
of  40  percent  in  most  categories 
of  armaments,  nuclear  and 
conventional,  is  effected  in 
four  equal  phases  of  6  months 
'each 


Stage  I:  Complete  elimination 
brail  systems  -  rockets, 
military  aircraft,  artillery, 
surface  ships,  submarines  - 
capable  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons 


Stage  II:  Continued  reductions 
in  all  categories  to  65  percent 
of  declared  inventories  at  start 
of  Stage  1;  categories  of 
armaments  affected  are 
specified  In  outline  of  proposed 
treaty 


Pinal  Phase  Treaty,  1973i 
Reduction  In  armaments  of  all 
categories  and  In  three  equal 
phases;  only  agreed  amounts  of 
weapons  appropriate  for  UN  and 
internal  security  forces  are 
retained 


Stage  11:  Levels  of  conventions! 
armaments  to  be  proportional 
to  reduction  of  forcer  in 
Stage  II 


Stage  111:  Reduction  of  all 
aimamenti  to  agreed  levels 
required  for  internal  security; 
nuclear  weapons  eliminated 


Stage  ffl;  Destruction  or 
conversion  to  peaceful  uses 
of  all  armaments  and  mili¬ 
tary  equipment 
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Table  1.  Comparison  of  1962  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  GCD  Proposals 
and  Hypothetical  Composite  Treaties  (Cont) 


U.  S.  Proposal  for  General  and 
Complete  Dlaarmament  (GCD) 
1862  (Actual) 

Composite  1971  Partial  Disarma¬ 
ment  Treaty  and  1973  Final  Dis¬ 
armament  Treaty  (Hypothetical) 

U.  5.5.  R.  Proposal,  Draft  Treaty 
for  General  and  Complete  Dis¬ 
armament  (GCD)  1962  (Actual) 

ARMED  FORCES 

Stage  I;  Reduce  force  levels  of 

Partial  Treaty,  1971:  Reduce 

Suge  I:  Reduce  force  levels  of 

U.  &  and  U.S.  &  R.  to  2. 1 
million  each ;  all  other 
signatory  states,  with  agreed 
exceptions,  reduce  force  levels 
to  100, 000  or  1  percent  of  their 
population;  reduce  1/3 -strength 
each  year 

total  armed  force  level  to 
1,900,000  uniformed  personnel 
by  end  of  24  months  in  four 
equal  6 -month  reduction 
phases,  all  categories 

U.S.  and  U.  S,  S,  R.  to  1.  7 
million  each;  all  other 
signatory  states  to  reduce 
forces  to  levels  to  be  agreed 
upon;  military  personnel  and 
civilian  employees  included 

Stage  11:  Reduce  force  levels  of 

Final  Phase  Treaty,  1973: 

Suge  11:  Reduce  U.  &  and 

U.  S.  and  U.  &.  31  R.  to  1.  05 
million  each;  reduce  levels  of 
other  countries  an  agreed 
percent; ge;  limit  compulsory 
military  training  and  refresher 
training  for  reserves 

Reduce  force  levels  of  all 
military  categories  in  three 
equal  phases;  retain  agreed 
levels  in  specified  categories 
for  internal  security  of  parti¬ 
cipating  nations  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  UN  Peace  Force; 
each*  state  provides  components 

U.  S.  &  R.  force  levels  to  one 
million  each;  force  levels  for 
other  signatory  states  to  be 
agreed  upon 

Stage  IQ:  All  armed  forces  are 

Suge  III:  Disband  all  personnel 

disbanded,  except  those  agreed 
upon  to  maintain  internal 
security  and  to  provide  com¬ 
ponents  of  UN  Peace  Force 

of  armed  forces;  demobilise 
general  suff  and  destroy  all 
weapons;  abolish  military 
reserves;  signatory  nations 
permitted  to  retain  units  of 
militia  and  light  weapons 
necessary  to  maintain  internal 
security 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Reduction  and  Production  Limitations 

Stage  I:  Stop  production  of 

Production  of  FMW  stopped  by 

Suge  I:  No  comparable 

fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  (FMW) 

- 

treaty  effective  April  1968 

proposal 
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Table  1.  Comparison  of  1962  U.  S.  andU.S.S.R,  GCD  Proposals 
and  Hypothetical  Composite  Treaties  (Cont) 


U.  S.  Proposal  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  (GCD) 
,’l'962  (Actual) 

Composite  1971  Partial  Disarma¬ 
ment  Treaty  and  1973  Final  Dis¬ 
armament  Treaty  (Hypothetical) 

U.  S.S.R.  Proposal,  Draft  Treaty 
for  General  and  Complete  Dis¬ 
armament  (GCD)  1962  (Actual) 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  (Cont) 

Reduction  and  Production  Limitation!  (Cont) 


Stage  II:  In  light  of  examination 
of  Stage  I,  reduce  ttockt  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  minimum 
levels;  transfer  fissionable 
weapons  materials  to  peaceful 
uses;  destroy  non-nuclear 
components  of  nuclear  weapons 


Stage  III;  Eliminate  all  nuclear 
weapons  which  may  be  remain¬ 
ing  at  disposal  of  the  party 
nations 


Partial  Treaty,  1971:.  Forty 
percent  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons,  deployed  or  in  stock¬ 
piles,  in  four  6-month  phases 

Final  Phase  Treaty.  1973:  All 
remaining  nuclear  weapons  are 
eliminated  during  3-year  period 


Stage  II:  Production  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  be  discontinued'; 
all  nuclear  weapons  to  be 
destroyed;  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapon  materials  to  be 
transferred  to  a  fund  for 
peaceful  uses 


Stage  III;  Nuclear  weapons 
eliminated  in  Stage  II 


Stage  I;  An  agreed  quantity  of 
weapons  (grade  U  -235)  is 
transferred  by  U.  S.  and 
U.  S.  S.  R.  to  peaceful  uses 


Transfer  to  Peaceful  Uses 


No  comparable  proposal 


Transfer  Between  States  for  Peaceful  Uses 


No  proposal  on  this  subject 


Stage  I:  Transfer  between 
countries  of  fissionable  materials 
for  peaceful  purposes  is  subjected 
to  appropriate  safeguards 
developed  in  agreement  with 
IAEA 


No  comparable  proposal 


No  proposal  on  this  subject 


Stage  I;  States  are  prohibited 
from  transferring  control,  or 
providing  assistance  in  the 
manufacture,  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  parties  to  the  treaty 
which  have  not  manufactured 
nuclear  weapons  and  arc  for¬ 
bidden,  to  acquire  them  or  to 
attempt  to  manufacture  them 


Nontransfer  of  Nuclear  Weap 


Similar  restrictions  were  made 
effective  for  all  signatories  of 
a  treaty,  1  June  1966;  no 
similar  provisions  are  provided 
in  the  Partial  or  the  Final 
Disarmament  Treaties  of  1971 
and  1973 


Stage  I;  States  having  nuclear 
weapons  to  be  prohibited  from 
transferring  control  of  weapons, 
or  transmitting  Information  for 
production  to  states  not 
possessing  them;  parties  to  the 
treaty  which  do  not  possess 
nuclear  weapons  are  required 
to  refrain  horn  production  or 
obtaining  them;  nuclear 
weapons  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  their  territory 
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Table  1.  Comparison  of  1962  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  GCD  Proposals 
and  Hypothetical  Composite  Treaties  (Cont) 


U.  S.  Proposal  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  (GCD) 

‘  1962  (Actual) 

Composite  1971  Partial  Disarma¬ 
ment  Treaty  and  1973  Final  Dis¬ 
armament  Treaty  (Hypothetical) 

U.  S.  S.  R.  Proposal,  Draft  Treaty 
for  General  and  Complete  Dis¬ 
armament  (GCD)  1962  (Actual) 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  (Cent) 

Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Explosions 

Stage  I:  Nuclear  weapons  tests 

Tests  are  limited  by  provisions  of 

Stages  I,  II  and  III:  AH  nuclear 

are  prohibited,  under  effective 
international  control 

U.S.  -U.S.S.R.  Treaty, 
effective  April,  1969,  which 
made  effective  a  freeze  on 
strategic  nuclear-delivery 
vehicles;  this  treaty  permit* 
certain  testing  under  specified 
conditions 

testing  prohibited 

Additional  Measures 

Stage  I:  Signatory  states  examine 

Partial  and  Final  Phase  Treaties: 

Stage  U:  Nuclear  weapons 

feasibility  and  means  of  reducing 
and  eliminating  stockpiles 

Phased  elimination  of  all 
nuclear  stockpiles 

stockpiles  eliminated '  see 
Reduction  and  Production 
Limitations,  above) 

CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

Stage  I:  Examine  means  of 

Partial  Treaty,  1971:  Provides 

Suge  I:  No  applicable  proposal 

eliminating  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  and 
materials  ir.  Stages  □  and  III 

for  elimination  of  all  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and 
material*,  deployed  or  at 
itoraga  depots 

Stage  II:  Cease  all  production 

Stage  11:  All  chemical, 

of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  weapons;  reduce 
stockpiles  by  SO  percent  of 
level  at  beginning  of  this 
stage 

biological  and  radiological 
weapons  shall  be  destroyed  or 
neutralized;  all  instruments 
for  combat  use  of  these 
materials  shall  be  destroyed ; 
all  production  of  CBR  weapons 
is  to  cease 

Stage  III:  Eliminate  all 

chemical  and  biological 
weapon* 
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Table  1.  Comparison  of  1962  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  GCD  Proposals 
and  Hypothetical  Composite  Treaties  (Cont) 


U.  S.  Proposal  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  (GCD) 

1962  (Actual) 

Composite  1971  Partial  Disarma¬ 
ment  Treaty  and  1973  Final  Dis¬ 
armament  Treaty  (Hypothetical) 

U.  S.  S.  R.  Proposal,  Draft  Treaty 
for  General  and  Complete  Dis-? 
armament  (GCD)  1962  (Actual) 

OUTER  SPACE 

Stage  I:  Signatory  states  are, 

Partial  Treaty,  1971:  Prohibits 

Stage  I:  Signatory  states 

prohibited  from  placing  in 
orbit  weapons  capable  of 
producing  mass  destruction 

weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space 

prohibited  from  placing  in 
orbit  or  stationing  in  outer 
space  any  special  device 
capable  of  delivering  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  until  all 
means  of  delivering  nuclear, 
weapons  nave  been  destroyed 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  BASES  AND,  MILITARY  FORCESIN  FOREIGN  TERRITORY 

__  . .  .  ..  . 

Stage  I:  No  comparable 

Partial  Treaty,  1971:  Provides 

Stage!:  All  foreign  military 

proposal 

for  partial  reduction  of 
agreed  upon  bases  in  foreign 
territory:  50  percent  reduction, 
in  four  equal  6 -month  phases, 
of  military  forces  of  all  types 
deployed  In  foreign  territory 

bases  to  be  dismantled 

Stage  11:  No  additional 
provisions 

7 

Stage  III::  Article  31  of  draft 
treaty  provides  that  Inter¬ 
national  Disarmament 
Organisation  (IDO)  shall  con  - 
•\  trol  the  conversion  of  all 
v  "premises”  to  peaceful  uses 

MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  X.j 

Report  on  Expenditure* 

Itemized  reporu  on  military 
expenditures,  to  be  filed  with  the 
International  Disarmament 
Organization  (IDO)  at  the  end 
of  each  step  of  each  stage 

No  comparable  provision 

» 

IDO  to  have  full  access  to 
records  of  central  financial 
offices  of  nations  in  connection 
with  budgetary  allocations  to 
activities  subject  to  arms  control 

measures, 
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Table  1.  Comparison  of  1962  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  ft.  GCD  Proposals 
and  Hypothetical  Composite  Treaties  (Coni) 


U.  S,  Proposal  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  (GCD) 
1962  (Actual) 


Examination  to  be  made  by 
the  signatory  countries  of 
questions  related  to  the  verifi¬ 
able  reduction  of  military 
expenditures 


Composite  1971  Partial  Disarma-  U.  S.S.  R.  Proposal,  Draft  Treaty 
meut  Treaty  and  1973  Final  Dia-  for  General  and  Complete  Dis¬ 
armament  treaty  (Hypothetical)  armament  (GCD)  1962  (Actual) 


MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  (Cont) 


Verifiable  Reduction  of  Expenditures 

No  comparable  provision  Military  expenditures  to  be 

reduced  in  proportion  to  first- 
stage  reduction  in  arms  arid 
armed  forces;  ah  agreed  portion 
of  the  funds  released  for 
economic  and  technical 
assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries 


INTERNATIONAL  DISARMAMENT  ORGANIZATION 


Stage  1;  International 
Disarmament  Organization 
(IDO)  is  established  wldiin  the 
framework  of  the  UN  upon 
entry  into  force  of  the  agree¬ 
ment;  ensures  compliance  with 
treaty  obligations  by  verifying 
execution  of  measures  agreed 
upon,  utd  assisting  the  states 
in  developing  verification  and 
disarmament  measures 

Stages  D  and  IQ:  IDO  tc  be 
strengthened,  and  maintained 
on  a  continuing  basis 


International  Arms  Control 
Commission  (1ACC),  adminis¬ 
tered  by  die  UN,  performs 
verification  functions 


Stage  I;  IDO  to  be  established 
within  the  framework  of  the 
UN,  to  begin  functioning  as 
soon  as  disarmament  measures 
are  implemented;  function  of 
IDO  would  be  to  exercise 
control  ove  r  the  compliance 
of  ihe  participating  states 
with  their  treaty  obligations 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  arma¬ 
ments  and  forces 

Stage!!;  No  additional 
""proposal 

Stage  111;  IDO  to  have  access  at 
any  time  to  any  point  within 
the  territory  of  any  signatory 
natioii,  in  order  to  prevent 
re-establishment  of  military 
forces  or  arma  mentis 
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Table  1.  Comparison  of  1962  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  GCD  Proposals 
and  Hypothetical  Composite  Treaties  (Cont) 


U.  S.  Proposal  for  General  and 
Complete  Dltarmament  (GCD) 
1962  (Actual) 

Composite  1971  Partial  Disarma¬ 
ment  Treaty  and  1973  Final  Dis¬ 
armament  Treaty  (Hypothetical) 

U.  S.  S.  R.  Proposal,  Draft  Treaty 
for  General  and  Complete  Dis¬ 
armament  (GCD)  1962  (Actual) 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  RISK  OF  WAR 

, 

Advance  Notice  of  Military  Movements 

Stager  I,.  II,  and  IQ:  States 

Partial  and  Final  Phase  Disarms- 

Stage  I:  Warships  prohibited  to 

provide  advance  notification 
of  major  military  movement* 
and  maneuvers  to  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  and  the 

IDO 

ment  Treaties  of  1971  and  1973: 
Provisions  requiring  advance 
notification  by  party  govern¬ 
ments  to  other  parties  to 
treaty  and  to  IACC  of  major 
military  movements  and 
exercises 

sail  from  territorial  waters; 
all  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
weapons  of  mas*  destruction  to 
be  prohibited  from  leaving 
national  airspace 

Stages  11  and  III:  No  additional 
proposal 

Observation  Posts 

Stage  I:  Observation  posts  are 

1971  and  1973  Partial  and 

Stage  l:  No  applicable 

established  by  specified 
parties  at  major  ports,  rail¬ 
way  centers,  motor  highways, 
river  crossings,  and  air  bases 
to  repon  on  concentrations 
and  movements  of  military 
forces 

Final  Treaties:  Observation 
posts  are  not  provided  for 
verification  of  treaty;  assumed 
to  be  included  in  verification 
procedures,  agreed  upon 
separately;  observation-poet 
agreement  of  February  1970 
is  in  effect;  it  provides  for 
system  of  observation  posts 
to  reduce  danger  of  wsbby 
accident,  miscalculation, 
or  surprise  attack 

proposal  in  U.  S.  S.  R.  draft  of 
treaty,  but  contained  in  a 
memorandum  by  U.  S.  &  R. 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko, 

26  September 1961 

U,changs  of  Military  Missions 

Stage  1:  Exchange  of  military 

No  comparable  provision  in 

Stage  I:  No  applicable 

missions  between  states  or 
groups  of  states  is  undertaken 
by  specified  parties  to  improve 
communication  and  under- 
itanding  between  them 

1971  and  1973 disarmament 

treaties 

•  V  / 

proposal 
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Table  1*  Comparison  of  1962  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  GCD  Proposals 
and  Hypothetical  Composite  Treaties  (Cont) 


U.  S.  Proposal  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  (GCD) 
1962  (Actual) 


Composite  1671  Partial  Disarma¬ 
ment  Treaty  and  1973  Pinal  Dis¬ 
armament  Treaty  (Hypothetical) 


U.  S.  S,  R.  Proposal,  Draft  Treaty 
for  General  and  Complete  Dis¬ 
armament  (GCD)  1962  (Actual) 


UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE  FORCE 


Stage  I;  Signatory  states 
conclude  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  in  Stage  H 
of  a  UN  Peace  Force 


Stage  11:  UN  Peace  Force  to  be 
established  and  made  operative 
during  the  first  year  of  Stage  II 
and  to  be  progressively 
strengthened  during  Stage  II 


Stage 


IH:  UN  Peace  Force  to  be 


progressively  strengthened 
until  it  becomes  so  strang  that 
no  nation  could  challenge  it 


Partial  Treaty,  1971;  No  UN 
Peace  Force  or  similar  organiza¬ 
tion  provided  for  during  partial 
disarmament  treaty  period 

Final  Phase  Treaty,  1973:  UN 
Peace  Force  is  organised  at 
the  beginning  of  the  3 -year 
term  of  the  treaty,  and  grows 
in  increments  to  full  authorised 
strength  by  the  end  of  the  final- 
phase  treaty  period;  each 
participating  state  provides  a 
share  of  dre  UN  Peace  Force 


Stage  I;  Agreements  to  be 
concluded  within  the  UN 
Security  Council  to  make 
available  to  it  armed  forces, 
assistance,  and  facilities  as 
provided  in  Article  43  of  UN 
Charter;  Peace  Force  to  be 
composed  of  national  armed 
forces  which  shall  be  stationed 
in  their  own  territories  and 
shall  be  placed  at  the  dispose 
of  the  Security  Council  under 
the  command  of  national 
military  authorities 

Stage  II:  Armed  forces  to  be 
continued  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security 
Council 


Stage  HI;  States  would  be 
required  to  make  available 
to  die  UN  Security  Council 
Militia  retained  by  the  states, 
and  to  provide  assistance  and 
facilities  including  rights  of 
passage;  command  of  the  UN 
Peace  Force  units  would  be 
made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  three  principal  groups  of 
world  nations 
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SUBVERSION,  ECONOMIC  WARFARE,  AND  CHALLENGES  TO 
THE  U.  S.  POSITION  IN  WORLD  MARKETS 


It  is  often  difficult  to  define  subversion  and  economic  warfare.  Both 
may  be  related  to  a  more  traditional  challenge  to  the  position  of  a  rival  in 
world  markets,  and  all  three  concepts  are  clearly  interdependent.  For 
example,  one  goal  of  subversion  may  be  to  so  involve  the  United  States  in 
aid  to  a  foreign  country  that  her  resources  for  answering  purely  economic 
threats  are  absorbed. 

SUBVERSION  AND  ECONOMIC  WARFARE 

Subversion  and  economic  warfare  are  particularly  difficult  concepts  to 
define.  In  general,  both  are  nonmilitary  or  paramilitary  conflict  techniques 
directed  against  social  institutions  or  governments,  with  the  goals  of  neutral¬ 
izing,  disabling,  or  destroying  the  existing  social  order.  Subversion  may 
be  coupled  with  internal  war,  in  which  more  traditional  military  means  of 
conquest  are  also  employed.  The  aggression  in  Vietnam  began  as  simple 
subversion,  continued  to  include  raius  and  reprisals,  and  finally  developed 
into  a  full-scale  internal  war  supported  by  both  cadres  and  regulars  infil¬ 
trated  from  outside.  The  differences  between  subversion  and  internal  war 
are,  therefore,  seen  to  be  differences  of  degree,,  not  of  kind. 

Major  characteristics  of  subversion  and  economic  warfare  are  outlined 
in  Table  2.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  ?  that  a  decision  as  to  what  constitutes 
subversion  or  economic  warfare  should  probably  be  made  on  a  case  to  case 
basis,  with  due  attention  to  foreign  interference  and  the  probable  intent  of  the 
action  under  study.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  economic  warfare .  what  may 
appear  to  one  party  as  a  hostile  act  might  appear  to  its  perpetrator  as  merely 
sharp  trading  or  "good  business."  Before  foreign  trade  was  more  closely 
regulated,  the  United  States  was  Often  accused  pf  engaging  in  economic  war¬ 
fare  because  of  the  activities  of  her  businessmen;  in  actual  fact,  the  U.  S.  had 
no  control  over  these  activities. 


Subversion,  as  commonly  used,  denotes  actions  fomenting  unrest  against 
established  institutions;  as  employed  in  strategic  lalysis,  there  is  also  a 
strong  connotation  of  support  from  outside  the  country,  usually  from  one  or 
more  branches  of  International  Communism.  The  term  is  very  broad  and  not 
all  "subversive"  activities  are  necessarily  disapproved  ol  by  the  United 
States.  For  example,  insofar  as  the  Voice  of  America  seeks  to  make  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Communist  satellite  empire  unhappy  with  their  lot,  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency  carries  on  subversive  activities.  Radio  Free  Europe,  a 
private  foundation  which  enjoys  considerable  overt  U.  S.  approval  (such  as 
tax  exempt  status)  openly  seeks  to  subvert  the  satellites. 
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fable  2.  Major  Process  Characteristics— Subversion  of  Economic  Warfare 


Subvert  ion 

- 1 

Economic  Warfare 

_  _  .  '  .  _  .  ...  . 

JCS  DEFINITION 

Action  by  underground  resistance  group*  of  predom¬ 
inantly  lndigenout  origin  to  reduce  the  military , 
psychological,  or  political  potential  of  an 
enemy.  At  resistance  group;  develop  strength, 
their  action  may  become  overt  and  the  statin 
shifted  to  that  of  a  guerrilla  force. 

The  defensive  use  in  peacetime,  at  well  at  during  1 
a  war,  of  any  means  by  military  and  civilian 
agencies  to  maintain  or  expand  the  economic 
potential  for  war  of  a  nation  and  its  (probable) 
allies,  and  conversely,  the  offensive  use  of  any 
measure  in  peace  or  war  to  diminish  or  neutral¬ 
ize  the  economic  potential  for  war  of  the 
(likely)  enemy  and  his  accomplices. 

!  ADDITIONAL  DEFINITION  ! 

The  neutralizing,  disabling,  or  destroying  of  estab¬ 
lished  social  institution;  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  replacing  established  institution  with  new 
institution.  An  intermediate  goal  may  be  the 
gaining  of  Indirect  control  of  the  decision¬ 
making  apparatus. 

Measures  of  trade,  aid  or  finance  d irrupting  the  > 

normal  operation  or  modifying  the  structure  n'  j 
economic  processes. 

i 

TARGETS 

Government 

Social  order 

Economy 

International  relationships 

Economic  activity; 

—KR  — 

Finance 

Aid 

EXISTING  CONTROLS 

Limited  national 

Limited  international 

TYPES 

Subveaion  of  U.  8,  institution  within  the  United 

mnei 

Fro-U.  S.  subversion  within  hostile  territory 
(resistance) 

Pro-U.  S.  subversion  within  a  third  nation 
(counterinsurgency) 

Subveaion  within  a  third  nation  encouraged  by  a 
hostile  power  (insurgenoy) 

Limited -objective 

System -defeating 

TECHNIQUES 

Psychological  warfare 

Propaganda 

Sabo  tags 

Civil  disturbances 

Coordinated  political,  economic,  aad  psychological 
pressures 

Mildly  Jislooativei 

Tiade  restrictions  (exchange  controls,  direct 
commercial  policy  measure*  such  as  tariffs 
ot  import  quotas) 

Moderate  foreign  aid 

International  cartels 

Seriously  dialoeatiye: 

Dumping 

Boycott 

Nationalization  of  industry 
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Table  2.  Major  Process  Characteristics  — Subversion  of 
Economic  Warfare  (Cont) 


Subversion 

Economic  Warfare 

TECHNIQUES  (Continued) 

Seriously  dislocative:  (con't) 

Massive  foreign  aid 

Blockade 

Quarantine 

Cutting  of  pipeline* 

COUNTERMEASURES 

Education: 

Informing  citisenry 

Altering  emotional  and  intellectual  attitude* 
Improvement  of  technique*  to  distinguish  tubvertion 
from  growth  in  early  stages 

Formulation  of  improved  political  method*  to  meet 
political  problem* 

Inttitutlon  of  international  regulative  mechaniim* 

Imposition  of  an  economic  burden  or  cost  on  the 
advenary 

Denial  of  the  availability  of  needed  resources 
Prevention  of  the  transportation  of  needed  resources 
Prevention  of  the  use  of  conventional  means  of 
payment 

Subversion  has  been  described  as  ’’boring  from  within."  It  is  an  inter¬ 
nally  applied,  although  not  necessarily  internally  generated,  technique  of 
nonmilitary  conflict.  Subversion  is  a  technique  particularly  suited  to  the 
Communists,  in  that  it  is  most  successful  against  democratic  governments* 
and  least  successful  against  police  states.  It  is  also  often  the  only  technique 
which  the  Communists  can  employ,  as  the  West  usually  stands  ready  to 
counter  overt  invasion  and  other  open  forms  of  conquest. 

f( 

Role  in  Modern  World  Conflict 

As  noted  in  other  parts  of  this  study,  the  arms  race  and  modern 
weapons  in  general  have  tended  to  produce  a  state  in  which  open  conflict  is 
unusual;  furthermore,  the  balance  of  military  power  in  all  forms  of  war 
short  of  the  ultimate  thermonuclear  exchange  is  such  that  the  United  States 
and  her  allies  clearly  would  win  any  •yar  which  was  considered  important 
enough  to  warrant  full  mobilisation  of  the  resources  of  the  West.  More 
importantly,  open  warfare  tends  to  remove  all  doubt  and  unite  the  West 
against  the  common  enemy.  Consequently,  International  Communism  has 
attempted  to  disguise  its  expansionist  designs  through  the  use  of  subversion, 
economic  warfare,  and  internal  war.  In  his  famous  "secret  speech," 
Khrushchev  declared  that  "a  Wars  of  National  Liberation"  were  "sacred," 
"holy  wars"  which  would  enjoy  the  full  support  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
USSR.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  Khrushchev's  successors  have 
abandoned  this  view, 

The  nature  of  Communism  is  such  that  it  thrives  on  discord  and  dis¬ 
order.  Consequently,  subversion  and  economic  warfare  are  techniques  which 
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suit  the  objectives  of  Communism  far  better  than  they  do  those  of  the  West. 
The  Communists  may  always  hope  that  people  will  become  so  disaffected  with 
disorder  that  they  will  welcome  any  government,  no  matter  how  brutal,  which 
can  restore  civil  regularity.  The  Free  World  is  forced  to  work  through 
established  institutions,  fully  recognizing  that  self  government  and  freedom 
must  evolve,  rather  than  be  imposed  from  without.  When  the  West  does  make 
use  of  autocratic  regimes,  which  it  occasionally  must  in  order  to  preserve 
order,  it  is  immediately  charged  with  violating  its  own  rules;  the  Communists, 
of  course,  suffer  from  no  such  restrictions. 


Consequently,  International  Communism  often  makes  relatively  small 
investments  of  resources  in  the  hopes  of  creating  chaos  in  areas  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  effort  does  not  usually  pay,  but  on  infrequent  occasions  there 
is  a  very  high  gain,  as,  for  example,  in  Cuba.  Usually,  however,  subversion 
has  fewer  ideological  implications  than  might  appear  at  first  glance.  In 
particular,  subversive  activities  by  noncommunist  countries,  such  as  the 
activities  by  certain  African  nations,  are  better  understood  as  weapons  in 
national  warfare  than  as  genuine  crusades  in  pursuit  of  causes.  As  such, 
their  intensity  and  focus  may  be  expected  to  follow  lines  dictated  by  balance 
of  power  politics-  However,  even  nonideological practitioners  of  subversive 
warfare  are  not  above  seizing  opportunities  of  the  moment  when  they  arise. 

In  the  classical  terms  of  international  politics,  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  are  status  quo  powers,  while  the  Communists  and  not  a  few 
of  the  "new  nations"  are  imperialist.1  Western  nations,  attempting  to  pre¬ 
serve  stability  and  prd.it  In  the  world,  are  often  forced  to  oppose  subversive 
activities  in  areas  where  they  would  normally  have  ho  national  interests. 

Thus,  in  this  form  of  conflict,  the  West  can  almost  never  seize  the  initiative, 
and  must  stand  ready  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  order  in  surprising  and 
unexpected  areas.  It  is  very  definitely  not  in  the  interests  of  the  West  to 
conclude  agreements  which  compromise  the  capability  of  the  United  States 
to  counter  subversion  and  economic  warfare. 

For  these  reasons,  the  assumptions  of  the  process  of  subversion  and 
economic  warfare  existing  side  by  side  with  an  extensive  arms  control 
arrangement  is,  perhaps,  artificial  even  in  the  context  of  a  purely  analytical 
construct;  however,  there  is  merit  in  exploring  the  dynamics  of  these  non¬ 
military  modes  of  conflict  in  relation  to  limited  arms  control  arrangements, 
such  as  those  relating  to  big -power  special  weapons  like  nuclear  warheads. 
There  also  should  be  sensitivity  to  these  considerations  in  the  process  of 
framing  treaty  language  and  the  provision  of  escape  features  in  the  agreement. 


^See  Morgantheau,  Ham.  Politici  Among  Nations,  Alfred  A.  Knopf  (1963),  Imperialist  nations  seek  to 
upset  the  current  division  of  power  and  resources. 
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Mode  of  Application 

.  )f 

Targets  of  subversion  include  the  government,  the  social  order,  the 
economy,  and  international  relationships.  Techniques  employed  include 
psychological  warfare,  propaganda,  sabotage,  and  civil  disturbances. 

Subversion  is  characterized  by  concealment,  gradualness,  and  lack  of 
international  controls.  Because  it  is  a  hidden  process  that  takes  place  over 
a  long  period,  subversion  is  often  difficult  to  identify.  Subversion  also  may 
be  hard  to  identify  because  some  types  of  internal  Change  that  tend  to  subvert 
existing  institutions  may  be  healthy  and  desirable,  as  when  directed  against 
corrupt  governments  or  practices.  Institutions  are  always  subject  to  change. 
Usually  there  is  a  need  for  them  to  change,  to  meet  the  changing  requirements 
of  the  societies  they  serve.  Therefore,  a  movement  toward  change  may  not 
necessarily  be  undesirable.  The  problem  of  confusing  subversion  with  nor¬ 
mal  growth  is  very  real.  On  the  other  hand,  the  substitution  of  anarchy, 
even  for  corrupt  government,  is  unlikely  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Possibilities  for  economic  warfare  are  as  broad  as  the  entire  field  of 
economic  activity.  Economic  warfare  may  take  place  in  any  or  all  of  the  areas 
of  trade,  finance,  or  aid.  Economic  warfare  measures  may  be  classified  as 
('1)  measures  having  a  limited  objective  or  set  of  objectives,  and  (2)  measures 
'  aiming  at  the  defeat  of  a  certain  type  of  economic  system, 

The  limited -objective -type  economic  war  is  classical  economic  war¬ 
fare,  consisting  of  shortrrange  provocative  or  retaliatory  measures  disrupting 
normal  international  economic  activity  and  instituted  for  economic  or  political 
reasons.  Examples  are  boycotts,  quarantines,  dumping,  and  the  cutting  of 
pipelines.  This  type  of  economic  warfare  is  overt,  relatively  short-range, 
and  is  regulated  to  some  degree  by  international  controls.  The  use  of  some 
types  of  limited-objective  economic  warfare  as  sanctions  is  covered  by 
customary  international  law.  a 

System-defeating  economic  warfare  entails  the  use  of  medium-to -long- 
range  measures  designed  to  effect  more  or  less  permanent  changes  in  the 
structure  of  international  economic  relationships,  for  the  purpose  of  inhibiting 
the  operation  of  some  type  of  economic  system  (e.  g.  ,  laissez-faire  trade, 
capitalism,  socialism).  Examples  are  trade  restrictions,  such  as  exchange 
controls;  tariffs  or  import  quotas;  foreign  aid;  international  cartels;  national¬ 
ized  industry;  and  interference  with  sources  of  materials. 

Economic  warfare  measures  of  the  classical  type  are  usually  less 
damaging  to  a  mature,  diversified  economy  than  to  a  less  developed  economy 
that  relies  on  a  single  commodity  or  on  a  limited  group  of  products.  The 
American  boycott  of  Cuba,  coupled  with  the  1964  crash  of  world  sugar  prices, 
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resulted  in  severe  problems  for  the  Cuban  economy,  for  instance.  However, 
economic  warfare  measures  may  have  little  or  no  effect  on  a  subsistence 
level  economy. 

Countermeasures 

Insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  require  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
U.  S,  to  meet  political  problems  with  political  remedies,  as  well  as  with  mili¬ 
tary  force.  The  ultimate  remedy  is  the  altering  of  emotional  and  intellectual 
attitudes,  which  is,  of  course,  a  long-range  education  problem.  Awareness 
of  each  society's  right  to  determine  its  own  destiny  depends  upon  genuine 
universal  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  room  in  the  world  for  many 
different  approaches  to  problems  pf  social  organization  arid  action,  and  that 
some  other  social  system  does  not  constitute  a  threat  solely  because  it  is  not 
identical  to  one's  own.  The  U.  S.'s  stated  desire  to  make  the  world  "safe  for 
diversity"  is  a  strong  and  appealing  basis  for  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  education,  aid,  and  other  "peaceful"  countermeasures 
to  subversion  are  of  no  use  if  the  enemy  is  allowed  to  employ  terror  tactics, 
unopposed.  Hitler  used  to  say  that  "the  noblest  of  spirits  may  be  eliminated 
if  their  bearer  is  beaten  to  death  with  a  rubber  truncheon."  The  Communists 
have  learned  this  technique  well.  The  most  successful  U,S.  education  effort.* 
are  simply  countered  if  the  students  are  beheaded  by  terrorists.  In  Vietnam, 
for  example,  hundreds  of  freely  elected  village  officials  have  been  assasi- 
nated  by  the  Viet  Cong;  no  education  technique  can  succeed  if  the  population 
cannot  be  protected  from  these  tactics,  The  United  States  must  stand  ready 
to  introduce  sufficient  military  forces  to  restore  order,  wen  though  she  must 
also  recognize  that,  by  its  very  nature,  the  military  cannot  provide  the 
ultimate  solution  to  subversion.  The  primary  requirement  is  for  sufficient 
resources  to  preserve  order  and  protect  U.S.  AID  and  Peace  Corps  officials. 

Intermediate -range  measures  to  meet  the  challenge  of  subversion 
include  improvement  of  techniques  to  distinguish  sxxbversion  from  growth  in 
early  stages  and  the  formulation  of  Improved  political  methods  for  meeting 
political  problems.  The  institution  of  some  international  regulative  agencies 
to  assist  in  control  of  subversion  may  also  be  a  useful  countermeasure. 

Aid  is  a  principal  tool  of  economic  diplomacy  for  both  the  Western 
nations  and  for  the  Communist  states.  To  date,  Western  aid  programs  have 
involved  much  larger  sums  than  Communist  programs.  Between  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  March  31,  1962,  U.S.  aid  expenditures  totaled  $84.1  billion, 
about  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  form  of  economic  assistance  and  most  of  the 
remainder  in  the  form  of  military  assistance.  The  purpose  of  this  aid  has 
been  to  help  rebuild  strong  national  economies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
and  to  strengthen  the  economies  in  some  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
Soviet  aid  by  the  end  of  June  1962,  comprised  78  percent  of  the  total 
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extended  by  the  Communist  bloc,  and  totaled  $5.  6  billion  in  credits  and 
grarits  to  25  less  developed  countries  on  four  continents.  Economic  credits 
accounted  for  about  $3.  6  billion  and  military  credits  for  about  $2  billion. 
Table  3  shows  the  economic  credits  arid  grants  extended  by  the  Soviet  Uniori 
to  underdeveloped  countries  in  the  period  January  1954  to  June  1962. 

Table  3.  Economic  Credits  and  Grants  Extended  by  U.  S.  S.  R. 
to  Underdeveloped  Countries  -  -January  1954  to  June  1962 
(Million  U.  S.  dollars)1 


Latin  America 

Argentina 

Cuba 

Total 

100 

300 

loff 

1  Middle  East  i 

Iraq 

180 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

150 

Turkey 

10 

United  Arab  Republic 

510 

Yemen 

25 

Total 

57 J 

|  Africa 

Ethiopia 

100 

Ghana 

95 

Guinea 

65 

Mali 

50 

Somali  Republic 

55 

Sudan 

25 

Tunisia 

30 

Total 

420 

Asia 

Afghanistan 

506 

Burma 

10 

Cambodia 

6 

Ceylon 

30 

India 

810 

Indonesia 

370 

Nepal 

10 

Pakistan 

36 

Total 

RKiH 

Europe  j 

Iceland 

6 

Yugoslavia 

75 

Total 

80 

TOTAL 

3,56o 

iThunberg,  Penelope  Hartland,  "The  Soviet  Union  in  the  World  Economy,  ”  in  United  Stated  Congress,  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Dimensions  of  Soviet  Economic  Power.  87th  Congress,  2nd  Session  (1962), 
pp.  409-438, 
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Once  identified,  the  procesa  of  response  to  the  economic  threat 
can  be  more  direct  than  in  the  case  of  subversion.  The  objectives  of 
economic  countermeasures  include:  (1)  imposing  an  economic  burden  or 
cost  on  the  adversary;  (2)  denial  of  needed  resources;  (3)  preventing  the 
transport  .of  needed  resources;  and  (4)  preventing  the  use  of  conventional 
means  of  payment. 

Effectiveness  of  Economic  Warfare 


Table  4  shows  the  relative  economic  strengths  of  the  Western  and 
Communist  blocs.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  Communist  bloc  will 
neglect  the  sphere  of  economic  relations.  As  Table  3  reveals  their  inferi¬ 
ority  to  the  West  in  any  open  economic  conflict,  it,  at  the  same  time  points 
up  a  paradoxical  source  of  Strength:  how  can  pressure  be  brought  to  bear 
against  an  economy  that  is  already  acclimatized  to  backwardness? 

Summary 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  no  position  to  wage  successful  economic  war¬ 
fare  against  the  U.S.  because  of  the  overwhelming  U.S.  material  superiority 
in  agriculture  and  industrial  capacity.  An  agreement  to  reduce  world  defense 
commitments  could  increase  the  Soviet  rate  of  economic  growth  and  pose  a 
distant  future  threat;  however,  the  time  encompassed  by  this  process  would 
offer  all  signatories  many  opportunities  for  reassessment  of  their  interests 
in  the  light  of  changing  circumstances.  Economic  warfare  has  proven  to  be 
a  relatively  short-range  tactic,  easily  countermeasured  by  an  adversary 
with  adequate  resources. 

Subversion  and  internal  war  are  far  more  serious  threats.  Further¬ 
more,  as  military  capabilities  are  reduced  by  arms  control  agreements, 
the  importance  of  "Wars  of  National  Liberation"  is  greatly  increased. 

The  United  States  has  a  far  higher  regard  for  the  lives  of  her  citizens  than 
do  the  Communist  nations,  and  therefore  prefers  to  counter  insurgency  and 
internal  war  with  sophisticated  weapons,  Restrictions  on  the  weapons 
which  may  be  used  to  counter  Communist  expansionism  will  inevitably  force 
the  United  States  to  utilize  her  citizens;  and  this,  in  turn,  naturally  aids  the 
efforts  of  those  who  oppose  U.S.  committments  abroad  to  undermine  U.S. 
determination.  Any  arms  control  agreement  which  restricts  the  United 
States  in  her  means  of  resisting  subversion  must  therefore  be  examined  with 
particular  care. 
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Table  4.  The  Communist  Bloc  and  The  West  in  Th«  World 

Economy,  1961  1 


Indicator 

Unit 

Communist 

Bloc* 

West* 

Rest  of 
World 

Total 

World 

POPULATION 

Million 

1,047 

559 

MKBM 

SKS39 

Percent 

— 

18.3 

mam 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT4 

Billion  dollars 

is 

HKS9 

•• 

•* 

Percent 

»• 

Hi 

•  • 

ENERGY  CONSUMPTION* 

1 

1.391 

2.642 

547 

HH[ 

Percent 

30.5 

KOI 

12.0 

100.0 

EXPORTS 

Billion  dollars 

16,1 

81.4 

36.3 

HBIH 

Percent 

12.0 

60.9 

27.1 

100.0 

IMPORTS 

Billion  dollars 

16.3 

80.9 

■191 

139.9 

Percent 

11.7 

57.8 

30.5 

100.0 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

Billion  kilo¬ 
watt-hours 

512 

1.674 

349 

2.435 

COAL4* 

Million  metric 
tons  (HCE) 

1.113 

874 

2,220 

Percent 

50,1 

39.4 

10.5 

100.0 

CRUDE  STEa 

Million  metric 
tons 

110 

HH 

SHI 

Percent 

31.0 

57.2 

11.8 

100.0 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM 

Million  metric 
toiu 

186 

Hi 

534 

1,120 

Percent 

16.6 

mam 

4*1.1 

100.0 

PRIMARY  ALUMINUM 

Thousand  metric 
tons 

1.066 

3.262 

258 

4.575 

i 

I 

23.3 

H2H 

5.6 

100.0 

PASSENGER  CARS 

Thousands 

291 

10,511 

519 

11.321 

Percent 

4.6 

m 

4.6 

KiiSifl 

COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 

Thousands 

494 

2.401 

740 

Percent 

h””  li.e  “ 

66.0 

— 551 — 

*  U.  s.  s.  R..  East  Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania, 
Communist  China,  North  Korea,  North  Viet*  Nam,  and  Outer  Mongolia 
+  United  States,  Canada,  and  Western  Europe 
t  Convener  at  purchasing  power  equivalents 
**  Not  available 

+1  For  I960;  hard  coal,  lignite,  soke,  peat;  petroleum,  natural  gat  and  hydropower  in  terms  of 
hard  coal  equivalents 

44  Hard  coal  and  lignite  in  terms  of  hard  coal  equivalents 


^Herman,  Leon  M.  "The  Political  Goali  of  Soviet  Foreign  Aid, "  in  United  States  Congress,  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Dimensions  of  Soviet  Economic  Power,  87th  Congress,  2nd  Session  (1962),  pp.  475-495. 
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CHALLENGE  TO  WORLD  MARKET  POSITION 

Depending  upon  the  degree  of  arms  reduction  associated  with  particu¬ 
lar  agreements,  significant  realignment  of  world  trade  dynamics  would  be 
expected  in  a  post -arms  control  environment.  Principal  modes  through 
which  change  would  be  effected  are  as  follows: 

1.  Direct  reduction  of  traffic  in  war  material,  as  a  function  of 
levels  prescribed  in  the  agreement. 

Z.  Reduction  of  corollary  industries  linked  to  arms  traffic  (com¬ 
munications,  heavy  maritime  shipping,  military  personnel 
and  dependents  logistics,  etc.). 

3.  Alteration  of  formal  political  arrangements  constraining  East- 
West  trade,  with  corresponding  revision  of  seller  and  consumer 
attitudes  toward  "trading  with  the  enemy." 

4.  Enlargement  of  the  concept  of  contraband. 

5.  Reduction  of  informal  restraints  upon  competition  derived  from 
allegiances  to  allies. 

6.  Improvement  or  cancellation  of  U.  S.  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

7.  Price  changes  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products  resulting 
from  production  capacity  released  through  the  reduction  in  arms 
manufacture.,^ 

8.  Shift  of  East-We st  balance  of  power  empl  asis  to  the  economic 

arena 

A  complete  economic  model  of  the  post-arms  control  situation  would 
include  the  interactions  of  these  and  other  factors  making  up  the  world-trade 
picture.  The  question, as  to  who  would  gain  or  lose  by  the  challenge  of  world 
market  competition  has  both  cyclical  and  secular  aspects.  Losers  during  the 
early  period  of  adjustment  may  emerge  as  long-term  winners.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  iS  not  a  zero-sum  game;  each  one  can  be  both  loser  and  winner 
simultaneously.  Established  economic  growth  indexes,  coupled  with  a  likely 
"take-off"  by  undeveloped  nations,  would  appear  to  favor  a  gain  for  all,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  arms  control  arrangements.  Uncertainty  will  continue  about 
roles  to  be  assigned  public  and  private  sectors  during  this  take-off,  with 
corresponding  uncertainty  about  expropriation  policy.  Official  programs  by 
governments,  to  guarantee  private  investment  in  undeveloped  countries,  are 
likely  become  integral  factors  in  the  competition  for  markets.  This  would 
tend  to  more  closely  link  the  government,  including  the  military,  and  industry 
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Results  of  a  preliminary  survey  of  major  factors  bearing  upon.  U.  5. 
responsiveness  to  the  challenge  of  the  post-arms  control  economic  environ-  , 
ment  are  presented  in  the  following  text. 

The  United  States  in  International  Trade 

In  1961,  U.S.  exports  were  valued  at  more  than  $20  billion,  and 
represented  nearly  16  percent  of  the  total  world  exports  of  $133  billion. 

In  the  same  year,  U.  S.  imports  were  about  10  percent  of  total  world 
imports.  Table  5  shows  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  and  imports  for  selected 
years. 


Table  5.  United  States  Exports  and  Imports 
(Billions  of  Dollars) 


Year 

Exports 

Em  ports 

Excess  (exports 
over  imports) 

1950 

10.3 

8.9 

1.4 

1957 

20.9 

13.0 

7.9 

1959 

17.6 

15.2 

2.4 

1960 

20.5 

14.7 

5.8 

1961 

21.0 

14.7 

6.3 

1962 

21.6 

16.4 

5.2 

Table  6  indicates  that  a  much  more  rapid  growth  of  trade  has  been 
achieved  by  Europe  than  by  the  United  States  since  1950.  Exports  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  countries  increased  248  percent  in 
that  period,  while  U.S.  exports  increased  103  percent.  EEC  imports  have 
increased  188  percent,  and  U.S.  imports  have  increased  63  percent.  Other 
European  countries  have  experienced  much  smaller  expansion  of  trade  than 
have  the  member;  of  the  EEC, 

Despite  the  competition  for  markets  with  Europe  and  Japan,  the 
developed  nations  are  the  chief  purchasers  of  U.  S.  goods.  Canada  and  Japan, 
in  that  order,  are  the  ranking  customerf  for  exported  U.S.  items. 

Returns  for  the  first  few  months  of  1964  indicated  that  export  expan¬ 
sion  programs  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Government  since  1962  have  been 
very  successful.  Exports  in  the  first  four  months  of  1964  rose  to  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $24.6  billion,  an  increase  of  17  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  1963.  Imports  reached  an  annual  rate  of  $17.8  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  same  period,  or  8  percent  above  1963.  The  continuance  of  this 
performance  through  1964  will  give  the  United  States  a  favorable  trade 
balance  of  $6.8  billion  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  1963  excess  of 
$5.1  billion. 
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Table  6.  Indexee  of  Industrial  Production,  Imports,  and  Exports — 
Europe  and  the  United  States"  ‘1950  and  196 1 ) 1 


Country 

Industrial 

Production 

Indexes 

(1053-100) 

Imports 

(81,000.000) 

Exports 

($1,000,000) 

- "T9S5 

INI 

i960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

EEC  COUNTRIES 

Belgium 

93 

136 

161* 

347* 

137* 

326* 

Prance 

69 

175 

255” 

657 

255“ 

602 

Germany  (F.  R. ) 

72C 

190 

226b 

912 

165b 

1,087 

Italy 

78 

200 

120 

438 

100 

351 

Luxembourg 

89 

142 

a 

a 

a 

a 

Netherlands 

88 

ISO 

170 

426 

116 

359 

“  total  “ 

80 

185 

”  533  " 

5353 

”  773  “ 

h"  2,698 

OTHER  EUROPE 

1ST4 

Austria 

86 

40 

124 

27 

100 

Denmark 

98 

e 

71 

166* 

54 

126e 

Greece 

77 

194 

S6 

60 

8 

19 

Iceland 

f 

f 

38 

68 

28 

68 

Ireland 

91 

141 

37h 

61h 

17h 

42  h 

Norway 

88 

161 

56 

136e 

32 

77e 

Portugal 

f 

186 

23 

64 

15 

28 

Spain 

f 

f 

S3 

91 

34 

59 

Sweden 

98 

142 

98 

243* 

92 

228* 

Switzerland 

f 

f 

87 

225 

75 

170 

Turkey 

77 

f 

24  . 

42 

22 

29-l. 

United  Kingdom 

94 

ISO1 

M7'Jk 

1,026 

526i 

8961 k 

Yugoilevia 

94 

264 

20 

76 

13 

47 

UMTED  STATES 

■■  . .  : 

821 

120* 

729m 

l,196m 

845 

1,720 

a  -  Luxembourg  included  with  Belgium 

b  -  Through  June  1989,  diu  for  Gsnnaay  txoluda,  and  data  for  Ftance  Include,  the  Saar 
e  -  Excludes  the  Saar  and  w;  Berlin 
d  •  1986  ■  100 
e  *  Genual  trade 
f  -  Not  available 

g  -  special  trade,  inoludlng  Imports  into  and  reexports  from,  "credit"  warehouse! 
h  ♦  General  imports  and  domestio  exports  plus  reexports 
1  -  1988  r  100 

j  •  General  import!,  and  axpom  of  produce  and  manufacturer  plus  reexports 
k  -  includes  the  channel  islands 
1  •  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

m-  imports  are  valued  f,  o.  b,  - _ _ 


^Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  1963,  84*  Annual  Edition:.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  .Census.  Washington  t/.S.  Government  Printi  g  Office  (1963),  p.  916. 
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Obviously,  U .  S.  concern  with  expanding  the  volume  of  its  export 
trade  does  not  result  from  an  unfavorable  trading  position  but  from  other 
factors.  These  factors  include'persistent  balance  of  payments  dif ••'culties 
and  the  slow  growth  of  exports  in  relation  to  gross  national  product 


i  Despite  its  favorable  trade  balance,  the  U.S.  had  an  unfavorable 

|  balance  of  payments  for  many  years.  Items  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  inter - 
;  national  payments  that  have  not  been  offset  by  the  trade  surplus  include  the 
i  cost  of  maintaining  troops  overseas,  foreign  aid,  investments  in  other 
'  countries,  and  money  spent  on  travel.  Payments  for  these  items  have 
accounted  for  balance  of  payments  deficits  of  approximately  $3  billion  per 
year  during  the  past  several  years  and  have  resulted  in  the  gold  drain.  The 
expansion  of  exports  is  one  means  of  offsetting  this  deficit. 


Although  U.S.  exports  are  more  than  15  percent  of  total  world  exports, 
this  constitutes  only  about  4  percent  of  the  U.  S.  gross  national  product.  In 
contrast,  Germany  exports  16  percent  of  its  gross  national  product,  Italy 
10  percent,  Japan  9  percent,  Sweden  19  percent,  Switzerland  22  percent, 
and  the  Netherlands  35  percent.  In  addition  to  being  a  small  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  U.S.  exports  have  shown  a  long-term  decline  in 
relation  to  that  indicator. 


In  vie.w  of  the  balance  of  payments  problems  and  the  failure  of  tr-vde 
to  keep  pace  with  overall  economic  growth,  the  U.  S.  has  sought  to:  ret;  n 
and  to  expand  its  markets. 

U.S.  Legislation  Affecting  the  Trade  Challenge 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  authorized  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  existing  tariffs  by  up  to  50  percent  of  the  existing  levels  by  Executive 
Agreement,  and  incorporated  the  principle  of  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment.  Under  the  act  and  its  extensions,  the  general  tariff  level 
was  reduced  by  60  percent,  and  exports  expanded  from  $2  billion  to  $20  bil¬ 
lion.  The  U.S.  became  a  party  to  the  multilateral  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  of  1947  (GATT),  which  provided  that  tariff  concessions 
made  in  bilateral  agreements  betwc  en  GATT  parties  would  extend  automati¬ 
cally  to  every  other  GATT  party,  shd  which  has  resulted  in  world-wide 
reduction  of  tariff  levels  and  expansion  of  trade. 

With  the  development  of  European  trading  communities,  since  the 
late  1950's,  the  U.S.  begun  to  experience  severe  competition  in  selling  in 
European  markets.  The  EEC  was  established  in  1958  by  France,  West 
Germany,  Holland*  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Italy.  The  EEC  aims  at 
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complete  elimination  of  all  tariffs  between  members  and  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  common  external  tariff.  The  European  Free  Trade  Association, 
(EFTA)  was  formed  in  I960  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal.  EFTA  members  have  pro¬ 
gressively  lowered  tariffs  among  themselves  while  maintaining  existing 
tariffs  against  outsiders. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a  bill  "to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy  and  security  of  the  United  States  through  inter¬ 
national  trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance.  .  ."  was 
designed  to  meet  the  problems!  presented  by  balance  of  payments  deficits 
and  by  increasing  competition  from  European  producers. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  gave  the  U.S,  greater  flexibility  in  negoti¬ 
ating  with  trade  associations,  particularly  the  EEC,  than  did  the  old 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  permitted 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  by  5,0  percent  over  a  5 -year  period,  on  an  industry 
rather  than  an  individual  items  basis;  allowed  the  elimination  or  reduction 
of  all  tariffs  on  products  where  the  U.  S,  and  the  EEC  accounted  for  80  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  world  trade;  and  authorized  compensations  to  U.S. 
industries  adjusting  to  import  competition. 

i- 

Soviet  Economic  Competition 

Competition  in  international  trade  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  of 
great  concern  to  the  United  States,  Table  7  compares  U.  S.  ,  Soviet,  and 
total  world  trade,  by  country.  Xl  will  be  noted  that  U.  S.  S.  R.  exports  are 
about  one -fourth  those  of  the  U.S.  and  that  U.S.  S.  R.  imports  are  about 
one -third  those  of  the  U.  S*  The  U.  S.S.R..  has  a  negligible  trade  surplus. 
Soviet  trade  with  Communist  European  and  Asian  countries  far  exceeds 
U.S.  trade  with  those  countries,  while  U.  S.  trade  with  free  developed  and 
less  developed  countries  significantly  exceeds  that  of  the  U.  S.  S.R. 

In  recent  years,  the  volume  of  Soviet  foreign  trade  has  grown  more 
rapidly  than  either  Soviet  production  or  total  world  trade.  Although  still 
of  minor  significance  in  total  world  exports,  Soviet  exports  increased  from 
3  percent  to  5  percent  Of  the  total  between  1950  and  I960.  Since  1955,  the 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  Soviet  commodity  trade  has  been  about  11  per 
cent,  outstripping  the=  average  annual  growth  rates  of  either  gross  national 
product  or  industrial  production. 

Fear  of  Soviet  penetration  of  markets  is  due  more  to  political  propa¬ 
ganda  than  to  economic  fict.  'J’he  V .  S,  5,  R.  legs  far  behind  the  U.S.  in 
its  share  of  world  markets*  Seveflji  (•Stuff  s  Of  the  Soviet  economy  make 
the  U.S.  S.R.  an  inefficient  participant  id  international  commerce.  The 
Soviet  economy  is  CCtttrally  planned  gfid  (, Of, sign  trade  is  a  state,  monopoly. 


Table  7.  Imports  and  Exports  by  Country  of  Origin  and  Destination 

(Millions  of  Dollars)! 


Imports 

Exports 

Factor 

Wr  rld  Total 

U.S.  1960 

U.S.S.R,  1960 

World  Total 

U.S.  1961 

U.  S.  S.  R.  1961 

WORLD  TOTAL 

140,200 

14,702 

5,832 

133,400 

20,755 

5.998 

U.S. 

... 

50.7 

24.3 

U.  S.  S.  R, 

22.7 

... 

42.7 

COMMUNIST  3LOC,  EUROPE 

57.5  : 

<i*0o6.0 

' 

'37.8 

3,420.1 

Albania 

* 

* 

21.8 

0 

-- 

20.3 

Bulgaria 

666 

t 

326.1 

661 

t 

356.2 

Hungary 

1,026 

1.8 

326.6 

1.029 

1.4 

359.3 

Bast  Germany 

0 

3.2 

875.9 

# 

2.8 

1.209.1 

Poland 

1,687 

38.8 

476.9 

1.504 

74.9 

530.7 

Rumania 

815 

1.6 

340.8 

793 

1.4 

291.8 

Czechoslovakia 

2,024 

12.2 

697.,  7 

2.046 

7.4 

652.7 

COMMUNIST  BLOC,  ASIA 

t 

714,4 

t 

578.0 

Communist  China 

• 

t 

681.4 

t 

367.3 

North  Vietnam 

• 

• 

25.7 

• 

41.3 

North  Korea 

• 

t 

79.1 

• 

... 

77.0 

Outer  Mongolia 

• 

+ 

68.2 

*■ 

t 

92.4 

FREE  DEVELOPED  NATIONS 

1,092.3 

1,058.9 

Austria 

1.486 

49.3 

76.7 

1.202 

58.6 

45.2 

United  Kingdom 

11,864 

992.7 

128.2 

10,308 

1,130.1 

226.8 

Belgium 

4,219 

363.6 

33.9 

3.924 

420.4 

33.7 

Netherlands 

5,112 

213.6  ■ 

29.0 

4,307 

697.2 

46.9 

Denmark 

1,873 

98.3 

8.3 

1,637 

111.2 

23.3 

Italy 

6,222 

393.1 

96.0 

4,188 

794.  i 

130.2 

Norway 

1.616 

68.6 

16.3 

931 

91.7 

18.4 

West  Germany 

10,941 

897,2 

179.3 

12,687 

1,073.4 

118.8 

Finland 

1,163 

82,3 

148.6 

1,064 

56.1 

136.9 

France 

6.678 

396.1 

m« 

7,210 

664.8 

79.4 

Switzerland 

2,707 

198.0 

8.9 

2,041 

272.0 

6.2 

Sweden 

2,927 

170.2 

61;8 

2,743 

260.4 

61.4 

Japan 

6,810 

1,148,7 

66.8 

4,236 

1,739.3 

113.0 

Australia 

2,0*3 

142.1 

28  9 

2,324 

320.0 

0.7 

New  Zealand 

901 

119.0 

.  !.v  8.8 

793 

68,4 

0 

Canada 

6.894 

2,900.1 

48.7 

6,811 

3,643.0 

4.7 

LESS  DEVELOPED  NATIONS 

980.4 

813.8 

Greece 

714 

88.8 

18,9 

223 

72.1 

21.1 

Iceland 

78 

10.6 

6.2 

71 

13,2 

9.3 

Spain 

1,092 

87.7 

2.1 

710 

268.9 

1.9 

Portugal 

686 

34.9 

0 

326 

66.6 

0 

Yugoslavia 

910 

40.7 

84.7 

889 

163.9 

36.9 

Afghanistan 

— 

19.8 

19.7 

... 

18.4 

39.4 

Burma 

216 

1.2 

2.4 

220 

6.9 

3.9 

India 

2,246 

228.1 

66.9 

1.388 

482.8 

96.4 

Indonesia 

794 

216.1 

33.9 

784 

134.0 

31.3 

Iraq 

408 

27,2 

4.7 

662 

37.4 

37.3 

Iran 

872 

61.3 

18.3 

111 

92.0 

18.1 

^Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  1963,  94th  Annual  Edition.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Washington  25, D.C,:  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office  (1963),  11.  878*883 

and  922*925, 
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Governmental  control  of  all  aapecta  of  an  economy  la  cumbersome  and 
reactions  to  international  market  fluctuations  are  frequently  slow  and 
inappropriate.  Even  the  once  captive  markets  of  the  Satellite  empire  are 
now  being  penetrated  by  the  West. 

The  insulation  of .4  controlled  economy  from  the  world  market  and  the 
lack  of  the  market-price  mechanism  make  it  necessary  for  Communist 
countries  to  collect  extensive  information  about  world  market  prices.  In 
the  ministries  of  foreign  trade  of  most  Communist  countries,  there  is  an 
office  that  collects  such  price  information.  Once  a  price  has  been  set,  it 
remains  in  force  for  an  entire  year,  and  often  for  several  years. 
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The  ruble  is  not  traded  internationally,  and  official  monetary  exchange 
rates  are  established  with  the  intention  of  insulating  the  internal  economy 
from  external  influences  without  regard  to  relative  price  levels.  In  trading 
with  western  countries,  the  domestic  equivalent  of  export  receipts  is,  in  most 
cases,  considerably  below  the  internal  price  of  the  commodity  that  the  opposite 
is  true  of  import  payments.  These  price  differentials  that  result  in  price 
losses  on  exports  and  profits  on  imports  are  absorbed  by  the  national  budget. 

In  order  to  gain  access  to  western  markets,  the  USSR  has  often  had 
to  lower  prices  below  world  levels  to  attract  marginal  buyers.  Such  bargain 
prices  have  tended  to  disrupt  the  order  of  the  market*  bjjt  are  usually  aban¬ 
doned  after  Soviet  sales  at  lower  prices  have  attained  the  desired  volume. 

Summary 

An  arms  control  environment  will  change  the  pattern  of  prices  and 
money  flow  in  international  commerce,  depending  upon  the  types  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  goods,  services  and  material  involved  in  the  agreement.  Historic 
trends,  affecting  the  gross  U.  S.  position  in  world  markets,  have  been  only 
slightly  influenced  since  World  War  II  by  the  East-West  conflict,  mobilization 
cycles,  and  limited  war  engagements*  Our  balance  of  trade  remains  on  the 
plus  side  and  any  agreement  which  increases  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
likely  to  increase  this  advantage.  The  Communist  countries  need  industrial 
equipment  and  consumer  goods,  including  food,  that  must  be  imported  from 
the  West. 

If  an  agreement  significantly  reduces  the  personnel  contingent  of  the 
U.  S.  in  Europe,  our  balance  of  payments  problem  will  be  favorably  affected. 

If  an  agreement,  incldently,  lowers  commercial  trade  barriers  with  China, 
the  positive  balance  would  be  further  extended  by  reviving  our  dormant  trade 
relations  with  that  country  (augmented  by  their  now  increased  demand  for 
heavy  capital  equipment).  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  loss  of  this  market 
has  not  deeply  disturbed  our  basic  trading  position  in  the  world. 

These  are  qus  Illative  generalisations  that  would  bear  further  analysis 
in  depth.  A  more  detailed  diagnosis  would  undertake  to  extrapolate  the 
direction  of  the  following  second -order  effects: 

1.  The  rate  of  growth  of  U.  S.  trade  in  the  world  market,  measured 
as  a  percent  of  GNP,  has  been  declining.  How  will  these  param¬ 
eters  be  influenced  by  variables  of  arms  control? 
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2.  Although  Soviet  participation  in  world  trade  is  small,  its  rate  of 
growth  is  high.  Is  this  merely  a  perturbation,  or  does  it  represent 
an  established  trend?  If  the  latter  is  true,  where  is  the  line 
converging  to? 

3.  Gross  participation  in  world  trade  is  generally  rising  everywhere 
as  a  function  of  increased  productivity  aknough  percentages  of 
participation  are  changing.  Who  is  slicing  the  growing  pie?  Are 
inflection  points  to  be  expected,  followed  by  decline? 
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II.  ARMS  CONTROL  PROPOSAL  DOCUMENTATION 

SOVIET  PROPOSAL  FOR  GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE 

DISARMAMENT 


On  March  15,  1962,  the  Soviets  submitted  a  "Draft  Treaty  on  General 
and  Complete  Disarmament  Under  Strict  International  Control"  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  at  Geneva.  On  September  22,  1962 
the  Soviet  delegation  submitted  a  revised  draft  to  the  United  Nations  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Draft  Treaty  is  presented  herein, 
in  a  form  which  parallels  the  organization  of  the  text  of  the  Draft  Treaty. 

The  text  of  the  Soviet  proposal  follows  the  summary. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SOVIET  GCD  PROPOSAL 

PART  I,  General 

Article  1:  Disarmament  Obligations:  Signatories  are  required  to 
carry  out  general  and  complete  disarmament  over  a  five-year  period 
in  three  consecutive  stages  ac  set  forth  in  Parts  II,  m,  and  IV  of  the 
Treaty. 

Article  2:  Control  Obligations:  Ah  International  Disarmament 
Organization  (IDO)  within  the  United  Nations  would  be  established 
which  would  recruit  internationally  from  the  signatory  States  to  ensure 
adequate  representation  of  the  three  major  groups  of  States.  The 
organization  would  exercise  both  temporary  and  permanent  control 
over  the  processes  and  state  of  disarmament. 

Article  3:  Obligations  to  Maintain  International  Peace  and  Security: 
Signatories  are  obligated  to  support  the  principles  of  peaceful  and 
friendly  coexistence  and  not  to  resort  to  threat  or  use  of  force  to 
resolve  international  disputes. 

PART  II.  First  Stage  of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

Article  4:  First  Stage  Tasks:  Disarmament  measures  to  be  undertaken 
are  identified  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Treaty. 
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CHAPTER  I.  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  ME.'k)  OF  DELIVERING  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  AND  FOREIGN  MILITARY  BASF 3  IN  ALIEN  TERRITORIES,  AND 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  FOREIGN  TROOPS  FROM  THOSE  TERRITORIES, 
CONTROL  OVER  SUCH  MEASURES 

A.  Means  of  Delivery 


Article  5:  Elimination  of  Rockets  Capable  of  Delivering  Nuclear 
Weapons:  Included  in  this  catt  gory  are  all  strategic,  operational, 
and  tactical  rockets  as  well  as  pilotless  aircraft,  except  for  a  strictly 
limited  number  of  ICBMS.  All  launching  platforms  and  silos  are  also 
eliminated.  It  further  requires  the  dismantling  and/or  conversion  of 
all  means,  methods,  and  places  of  producing  rockets  and  pilotless 
aircraft.  The  article  permits  retention  of  antiaircraft  missiles  of 
ground-to-air  category  within  interior  zones.  Inspectors  from  IDO 
would  confirm  the  results. 

Article  6:  Elimination  of  Military  Aircraft  Capable  of  Delivering 
Nuclear  Weapons:  Aircraft  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  destroyed,  and  their  airfields  and  support  facilities  would 
be  rendered  inoperative  or  converted  to  peaceful  purposes.  Inspectors 
from  the  IDO  would  confirm  the  results. 

Article  7:  Elimination  of  All  Surface  Warships  Capable  of  Being 
Used  As  Vehicles  for  Nuclear  Weapons,  and  Submarines:  All  surface 
ships  and  submarines  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
destroyed.  The  bases  and  support  facilities  would  be  dismantled 
and  turned  over  to  the  merchant  marine.  The  IDO  would  inspect  for 
compliance. 

Article  8:  Elimination  of  All  Artillery  Systems  Capable  of  Serving 
as  Means  of  Delivering  Nuclear  Weapons:  All  nuclear  artillery 
systems  including  storage  areas  and  depots  would  be  destroyed  along 
with  non-nuclear  munitions  that  could  be  used  in  such  systems.  Non¬ 
nuclear  munition  production  and  means  of  production  would  be 
discontinued.  The  IDO  would  verify  implementation. 

B,  Foreign  Military  Bases  and  Troops  in  Alien  Territories 

Article  9:  Dismantling  of  Foreign  Military  Bases:  This  measure  wouli 
take  place  concurrently  with  destruction  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 
Army,  air  force,  and  navy  bases  would  be  dismantled,  military 
personnel  would  return  to  national  territory,  and  all  military  equipmen 
would  be  destroyed  or  evacuated  to  national  territory.  Basing  Treaty 
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|  rights  would  lapse  and  would  not  be  renewed.  National  legislature 

would  enact  legislation  prohibiting  the  lease  of  national  territory  to  a 
foreign  power  for  establishment  of  military  bases.  The  IDO  would 
inspect  for  compliance. 

l 

Article  10:  Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Troops  from  Alien  Territories: 

All  military  troops  in  foreign  territories  would  return  to  national 
territory.  The  supporting  military  equipment  would  also  oe  returned 
or  destroyed  pursuant  to  the  controlled  equipment  provisions  refer* 
enced  above.  IDO  inspectors  would  verify  troop  withdrawals  and 
equipment  destruction  and  evacuation. 

CHAPTER  II.  REDUCTION  OF  ARMED  FORCES,  CONVENTIONAL 
ARMAMENTS  AND  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES.  CONTROL  OVER  SUCH 
MEASURES 

Article  IT:  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces  and  Conventional  Armaments: 

In  the  first  stage  the  U.  S.  and  USSR  military  establishments  including 
enlisted  men,  officers  and  civilian  employees  would  be  limited  to 
1,  900,  000  people.  Personnel  assigned  to  nuclear  delivery  systems 
would  be  reduced  first.  Demobilization  and  evacuation  of  foreign 
bases  and  territories  would  account  for  some  of  the  cutbacks.  Per¬ 
sonnel  assigned  to  conventional  military  branches  and  systems  would 
be  reduced  by  30  percent.  IDO  injpectors  would  exercise  control  at 
disbanding  and  reduction  points. 

Article  12:  Reduction  of  Conventional  Armaments  Production: 
Conventional  armament  would  be  reduced  proportionately  (30  percent) 
to  the  reduction  in  armed  forces  as  specified  in  Article  11. 

Article  13:  Reduction  of  Military  Expenditure:  The  national  military 
budgets  and  appropriations  would  reflect  a  commensurate  reduction 
in  line  with  Articles  5  through  12  of  the  Treaty.  The  funds  released 
by  the  reduction  would  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  with  a  certain 
portion  committed  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  under¬ 
developed  countries.  The  iEO  would  vevify  the  Implementation  of 
this  Article. 

CHAPTER  III.  MEASURES  TO  SAFEGUARD  THE  SECURITY  OF  STATES 

Article  14:  Restriction  of  Displacements  of  the  Means  of  Delivering 
Nuclear  Weapons:  Signatories  would  not  place  vehicles  capable  of 
delivering  nuclear  weapons  in  orbit.  All  other  nuclear  delivery  systems 
still  in  existence  would  be  confined  to  each  State's  national  territory. 

The  IDO  would  exercise  control  over  compliance. 
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Article  15:  Control  Over  Launchings  of  Rockets  for  Peaceful  Purposes:) 
The  launching  of  all  rockets  and  space  systems  would  be  confined  to 
peaceful  objectives.  The  IDO  will  exercise  control  over  implementa¬ 
tion  through  inspection  teams  at  the  sites. 

Article  16:  Prevention  of  the  Further  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons: 

States  possessing  nuclear  weapons  would  not  transfer  technology  or 
weapons  to  non-nuclear  States.  Non-nuclear  States  would  refrain 
from  obtaining  or  producing  nuclear  weapons. 

Article  17;  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Tests:  Nuclear  tests  of  all  kinds 
would  be  prohibited. 

Article  17a:  Measures  to  Reduce  the  Danger  of  Outbreak  of  War: 
Large-scale  military  movements  and  maneuvers  by  two  or  more 
States  is  prohibited.  Advanced  notification  of  large-scale  military 
movements  and  maneuvers  within  national  boundaries  must  be  given. 
Signatory  States  would  agree  to  exchange  military  missions. 

Signatories  also  would  agree  to  implement  communication  channels 
between  heads  of  governments  and  the  U.  N.  Secretary-General. 

Article  18:  Measures  to  Strengthen  the  Capacity  of  the  United  Nations 
to  Maintain  International  Peace  and  Security:  Subsequently  to  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  and  prior  to  its  entrance  into  force,  signatory  state 
would  conclude  agreements  with  the  U.  N.  Security  Council  making 
available  to  it  a  portion  of  their  armed  forces.  These  forces  would 
remain  within  the  national  territory  of  each  State.  These  forces  also 
would  comprise  the  forces  that  each  State  is  allowed  to  retain  under 
provisions  of  the  Treaty.  They  would  be  fully  equipped. 

CHAPTER  IV.  TIME-LIMITS  FOR  FIRST  STAGE  MEASURES  TRANSITION 
FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  STAGE 

Article  19:  Time-limits  for  First-  Stage  Measures:  The  Stage  I 
reduction  would  begin  six  months  after  the  Treaty  comes  into  force. 

The  IDO  would  be  established  during  this  period.  Duration  of  the 
Stage  I  would  be  18  months. 

Article  20:  Transition  from  the  First  to  the  Second  Stage:  During  the 
last  three  months  of  the  Stage  I  the  IDO  would  review  all  implementatic 
and  submit  reports  on  the  progress  to  all  signatory  States,  the  Securit 
Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  U.  N. 
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PART  III.  Second  Stage  of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

Article  21:  Second  Stage  Tasks:  The  disarmament  measures  to  be 
undertaken  in  this  Stage  of  the  Treaty  are  identified-. 

CHAPTER  V.  ELIMINATION  OF  NUCLEAR,  CHEMICAL,  BIOLOGICAL, 

AND  RADIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS.  CONTROL  OVER  SUCH  MEASURES 

Article  22;  Elimination  of  Nuclear  Weapons:  Nuclear  weapons  of  all 
kinds  would  be  destroyed  and  production  discontinued.  All  depots  and 
storage  areas  would  be  destroyed.  Fissionable  material  along  with 
plants  and  laboratories  used  in  its  production  would  be  converted  to 
peaceful  purposes.  These  measures  would  be  implemented  under 
the  control  of  IDO  inspectors. 

Article  23:  Elimination  of  Chemical,  Biological  and  Radiological 
Weapons:  All  chemical,  biological,  arid  radiological  weapons,  plants, 
production  lines,  storage  areas  ,  aud  transportation  means  would  be 
destroyed. 

CHAPTER  Va.  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ROCKETS  CAPABLE  OF  DELIVER¬ 
ING  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  WHICH  WERE  RETAINED  AFTER  THE  FIRST 
STAGE. 

Article  23a:  Destruction  of  Missiles:  The  ICBM  and  antimissile 
missiles  and  antiaircraft  missiles  of  the  ground-to-air  category 
retained  under  Article  5  of  this  Treaty  would  be  destroyed.  Launching 
facilities  and  guidance  systems  would  also  be  destroyed,  IDO 
inspectors  would  verify  results, 

CHAPTER  VI.  FURTHER  REDUCTION  OF  ARMED  FORCES,  CONVENTIONAL 
ARMAMENTS  AND  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES.  CONTROL  OVER  SUCH 
MEASURES 

Article  24:  Further  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces  and  Conventional 
Armaments:  The  U.S.  and  USSR  military  establishments  would  be 
limited  to  1,  000,  000  enlisted  men,  officers,  and  civilian  employees. 

Force  levels  for  other  signatory  States  would  also  be  specified.  The 
first  cutbacks  would  be  personnel  manning  nuclear  weapons.  Com¬ 
plete  conventional  units  and  skips  crews  would  be  demobilized.  .  Total 
conventional  force  reduction  would  amount  to  35  percent  of  original 
force  levels.  IDO  would  exercise  control  for  these  measures. 
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Article  25:  Further  Reduction  of  Conventional  Armaments  Production: 
A  proportionate  reduction  (35  percent)would  be  made  in  conventional, 
armament  production  to  reflect  the  cutbacks  made  under  Article  24. 
IDO  inspectors  would  exercise  control  at  places  of  troop  disbandment 
i  and  demobilization. 

Article  26:  Further  Reduction  of  Military  Expenditures :  Signatory 
States  would  reduce  military  budget  and  appropriation  in  line  with 
the  reductions  made  in  Articles  22  through  25.  Funds  thus  released 
would  be  used  to  lower  taxes,  subsidize  the  economy  and  assist  under¬ 
developed  countries.  Financial  inspectors  from  IDO  would  be  granted 
free  access  to  records. 


CHAPTER  VII.  MEASURES  TO  SAFEGUARD  THE  SECURITY  OF  STATES 
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Article  27:  Continued  Strengthening  of  the  Capacity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  Maintain  International  Peace  and  Security:  Signatory 
States  would  continue  to  implement  Article  18  of  the  Treaty. 

CHAPTER  Vm.  TIME-LIMITS  FOR  SECOND-STAGE  MEASURES 
TRANSITION  FROM  THE  SECOND  TO  THE  THIRD  STAGE 

Article  28:  Time-Limits  for  Second  Stage  Measures:  The  duration 
period  of  the  second  stage  would  be  24  months. 

Article  29:  Transition  from  the  Second  to  the  Third  Stage:  During 
the  last  three  months  of  Stage  II  tile  IDO  would  review  the  Stage  II 
implementation  measures.  Transition  from  the  second  to  the  third 
stage  would  be  comparable  to  transitions  presented  in  Article  20  for 
the  Treaty. 

PART  IV.  Third  Stage  of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

Article  30:  Third  Stage  Tasks)  Signatory  States  would  agree  to 
complete  the  disbanding  of  their  armed  forces  in  this  stage. 

CHAPTER  IX.  COMPLETION  OF  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  MILITARY 
MACHINERY  OF  STATES  CONTROL  OVER  SUCH  MEASURES 

Article  31:  Completion  of  the  Elimination  of  Armed  Forces  and 
Conventional  Armaments:  The  entire  personnel  of  the  armed  forces, 
including  those  in  reserve  units,  would  be  disbanded.  All  military 
armament  and  munitions  would  be  destroyed.  Military  equipment  whk 
could  net  be  converted  to  peaceful  purposes  would  be.  destroyed.  IDO 
inspectors  would  exercise  control  over  troop  demobilization  centers 
and  armament  destruction  sites. 
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Article  32:  Complete  Cessation  of  Militarv  Productions:  Factories  and 
production  plants  of  military  armaments  would  be  converted  to  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  All  specialized  military  production  tools  and  blueprints 
would  be  destroyed.  Exceptions  to  above  measures  would  be  the  light 
firearms  production  referred  to  in  Article  36.  All  military  production 
requests  of  national  and  foreign  powers  and  private  industry  would  be 
cancelled. 

Article  33:  Abolition  of  Military  Establishments:  Departments  of 
war  and  their  ministries,  general  staffs  and  other  military  and  para¬ 
military  forces  and  institutions  would  be  abolished.  Inspectors  from 
IDO  will  exercise  control  over  the  entire  process. 

Article  34:  Abolition  Of  Military  Conscription  and  Military  Training: 

The  national  legislatures  would  initiate  legislation  prohibiting  military 
training  and  military  conscription.  Institutions  and  organizations 
dealing  with  military  training  would  also  be  disbanded. 

Article  35:  Prohibition  of  the  Appropriation  of  Funds  for  Military 
Purposes:  Appropriations  in  any  form  for  military  purposes  by  either 
government  bodies  or  private  citizens  Would  be  discontinued.  Funds 
thus  released  would  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes:  lower  taxation, 
subsidization  of  the  economy,  and  international  assistance.  To  control 
this  measure  IDO  inspectors  would  have  access  to  budgetary  and 
legislative  documents. 

CHAPTER  X.  MEASURES  TO  SAFEGUARD  THE  SECURITY  OF  STATES  AND 
TO  MAINTAIN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

Article  36:  Contingents  of  Police  (Militia):  Signatory  States  would 
be  allowed  to  maintain  police  forces  (militia)  and  to  equip  them  with 
light  firearms.  The  forCe  levels  for  these  contingents  of  militia  would 
be  specified  for  each  State.  The  States  would  also  be  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  light  firearms  to  equip  the  forces  to  maintain  peace  and 
security.  IDO  inspectors  would  Supervise  compliance  with  these 
measures. 

Article  37:  Police  (Militia)  Units  to  be  Made  Available  to  the 
Security  Council:  Units  from  the  internal  militia,  would  be  available 
to  the  Security  Council  upon  its  request.  This, transfer  of  needed 
facilities  and  right  of  passage  would  be  extended  to  the  Security 
Council.  Military  forces  would  be  maintained  by  the  States  in  a  high 
state  of  readiness.  The  size  of  the  militia  force,  location,  and 
facilities  would  be  specified  in  an  agreement  with  the  Security 
Council . 
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Article  38:  Control  over  the  Pr  evention  of  the  Reestablishment  of 
Armed  Forces:  IDO  inspectors  would  verify  strength,  location, 
and  armaments  of  militia  force.  IDO  inspectors  would  have  the  right 
of  free  access  within  territories  of  signatory  States.  The  IDO  would 
have  the  right  to  employ  aerial  inspection  and  aerial  photography. 

CHAPTER  XI.  TIME -LIMITS  FOR  THIRD- ST  AGE  MEASURES, 

Article  39:  Time-Limits:  This  stage  would  be  completed'  over-  a 
period  of  one  year.  During  the  last  three  months,  IDO  would  inspect 
for  compliance  and  submit  reports  of  findings  to  all  signatory  State* 
U.  N,  Security  Council  and  U.  N.  General  Assembly. 

PART  V,  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  International  Disarmament 

Organization 

Article  40:  Functions  and  Main  Bodies:  The  IDO  would  consist  of  a 
Conference  of  all  signatory  State*  and  a  Control  Council.  The  IDO 
would  be  responsible  for  supervising  compliance  by  States  with 
obligations  of  the  Treaty.  The  U,  N.  Security  Council  would  deal 
with  all  questions  regarding  safeguards  and  security  in  implementir  g 
the  Treaty. 

Article  41:  The  Conference:  The  Conference  would  consist  of  all 
signatory  States.  Regular  sessions  would  be  held  at  least  once  a 
year.  Special  sessions  would  be  called  by  the  Control  Council.  Each 
State  would  have  one  vote.  Simple  majority  would  be  needed  to  pass 
procedural  matters,  Two-thirds  majority  would  be  needed  for  all 
other  questions.  The  Conference  would  discuss  implementation  of 
the  Treaty  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Council. 

Article  42:  The  Control  Council:  The  Council  would  consist  of  five 
permanent  members  of  the  U,  N,  Security  Council.  Other  States 
could  be  elected  for  two  year  periods.  Proper  representation  of  the 
three  principal  groups  of  States  must  be  maintained.  Each  member 
would  have  one  vote.  Passage  of  measures  would  be  the  same  as 
for  the  Conference.  The  Council  would  submit  a  budget  to  the 
Conference,  implement  the  Treaty,  study  IDC  reports,  request 
additional  information  on  armament  from  member  States,  and 
perform  other  necessary  functions.  The  Council  would  meet 
continuously. 
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Article  43:  Privileges  and  Immunities:  The  IDO  personnel  would 
be  extended  privileges  and  immunities  within  the  territory  of  member 
States  as  is  necessary  to  control  the  implementation  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  44:  Finances:  The  IDO  expenses  would  be  provided  by  the 
signatory  States  according  to  a  predetermined  scale.  The  budget 
of  the  IDO  would  be  drafted  by  the  Control  Council  and  approved  by 
the  Conference. 

Article  45:  Preparatory  Commission:  The  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee  would,  upon  the  completion  of  signing  of  the  Treaty, 
establish  a  Preparatory  Commission  to  establish  the  IDO. 

PART  VI.  Final  Clauses 


Article  46:  Ratification  and  Entry  into  Force:  Ratification  of  the 
Treaty  by  regular  constitutional  procedures  of  each  State  would  be 
completed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  signing.  It  would  enter 
into  force  when  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
have  deposited  instruments  of  ratification  with  the  U.  N.  Secretariat. 

Article  47:  Amendments:  Proposals  for  amendments  would  enter 
into  force  when  adopted  by  two-thirds  majority  of  the  member  States 
meeting  in  conference  and  ratified  by  all  the  States  as  discussed  in 
Article  46  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  48:  Authentic  Texts:  The  Treaty  is  prepared  in  Russion, 
English,  French,  Chinese,  and  Spanish  languages.  All  texts  would 
be  equally  authentic  and  would  be  deposited  with  the  U.  N.  Secretariat, 
and  would  be  transmitted  to  the  signatory  States. 

TEXT  OF  THE  SOVIET  GCD  PROPOSAL 

/N 

V 

Revised  Draft  Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarmament  Unddr 
Strict  International  Control,  September  22,  1962 

PREAMBLE 


The  States  of  the  World, 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  aspirations  and  will  of  the  peoples, 
Convinced  that  war  cannot  and  must  not  serve  as  a  method  for  settling 
international  disputes,  especially  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
percipitate  development  of  means  of  macs  annihilation  s>*ach  as  nuclear 
weapons  and  rocket  devices  for  their  delivery,  but  must  forever  be  banished 
from  the  life  of  human  society, 
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Fulfilling  the  historic  mission  of  saving  all  the  nations  from  the 
horrors  of  Wc.r, 

Basing  themselves  on  the  fact  that  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  international  control  is  a  sure  and  practical  way  to  fulfill 
mankind's-  age-old  dream  of  ensuring  perpetual  and  inviolable  peace  on 
earth, 

Desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  senseless  waste  of  human  labour  on 
the  creation  of  the  means  of  annihilating  human  beings  and  of  destroying 
material  values, 

Seeking  to  direct  all  resources  towards  ensuring  a  further  increase 
in  prosperity  and  socio-economic  progress  in  all  countries  in  the  world, 

Conscious  of  the  heed  to  build  relations  among  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  of  peace,  good  neighbourliness,  equality  of  States  and 
peoples,  non-interference  and  respect  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  all  countries, 

Reaffirming  their  dedication  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter, 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  the  present  Treaty  and  to  implement 
forthwith  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control. 


PART  I,  General 
Article  1 

Disarmament  Obligations 

The  States  parties  to  the  present  Treaty  solemnly  undertake: 

1.  To  carry  out,  over  a  period  of  five  years,  general  and  complete 
disarmament  entailing: 

The  disbanding  of  all  armed  forces  and  the  prohibition  of  their 
re-establishment  in  any  form  whatsoever; 

The  prohibition  and  destruction  of  all  stockpiles  and  the  cessation  of 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  including  atomic, 
hydrogen,  chemical,  biological  and  radiological  weapons; 

The  destruction  and  cessation  of  the  production  of  all  means  of 
delivering  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  their  targets; 

The  dismantling  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  military  bases  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  and  disbanding  of  all  foreign  troops  stationed  in  the  territory  of 
any  State; 

The  abolition  of  any  kind  of  military  conscription  for  citizens; 

The  cessation  of  military  training  of  the  population  and  the  closing 
of  all  military  training  institutions; 
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The  abolition  of  war  ministries,  general  staffs  and  their  local  agencies, 
and  all  other  military  and  paramilitary  establishments  and  organizations; 

*  The  elimination  of  all  types  of  conventional  armaments  and  military 

equipment  and  the  cessation  of  their  production,  except  for  the  production  of 
strictly  limited  quantities  of  agreed  types  of  light  firearms  for  the  equipment 
of  the  police  (militia)  contingents  to  be  retained  by  States  after  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  general  and  complete  disarmament; 

The  discontinuance  of  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  military  purposes, 
whether  from  State  budgets  or  by  organization  or  private  individuals. 

i 

]  2.  To  retain  at  their  disposal,  upon  completion  of  general  and  complete 

disarmament,  only  strictly  limited  contingents  of  police  (militia)  equipped 
with  light  firearms  and  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and  for 

;  the  discharge  of  their  obligations  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  under  the 
provisions  of  article  37  of  the  present  Treaty. 

3.  To  carry  out  general  and  complete  disarmament  simultaneously  in 
three  consecutive  stages,  as  set  forth  in  parts  U,  III  and  IV  of  the  present 
Treaty.  Transition  to  a  subsequent  stage  of  disarmament  shall  take  place 
after  adoption  by  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  of  a  decision 
confirming  that  all  disarmament  measures  of  the  preceding  Stage  have  been 
carried  out  and  verified  and  that  any  additional  verification  measures  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  necessary  for  the  next  stage  have  been  prepared  and  can  be  put 
into  operation  when  appropriate. 

4.  To  carry  out  all  measures  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
in  such  a  way  that  at  no  stage  of  disarmament  any  State  or  group  of  States 
gains  any  military  advantage  and  that  the  security  of  all  States  parties  to  the 
Treaty  is  equally  safeguarded. 

Article  2 

Control  Obligations 

1.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  solemnly  undertake  to  carry  out  all 
disarmament  measures,  from  beginning  to  end,  under  strict  international 
control  and  to  ensure  the  implementation  in  their  territories  of  all  control 
measures  set  forth  in  parts  II,  III  and  IV  of  the  present  Treaty. 

2.  Each  disarmament  measure  shall  be  accompanied  by  such  control 
measures  as  are  necessary  for  verification  of  that  measure. 

3.  To  implement  control  over  disarmament,  an  International  Disarmament 
Organization  composed  of  all  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  established 
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within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  It  shall  begin  operating  as  soon 
as  disarmament  measures  are  initiated.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  and  its  bodies  are  laid  down  in 
part  V  of  the  present  Treaty, 

4.  In  all  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  shall  have  its  own  staff,  recruited  internationally  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  adequate  representation  of  all  three  groups  of 
States  existing  in  the  world. 

This  staff  snail  exercise  control  on  a  temporary  or  permanent  basis,, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  measure  being  carried  out,  over  the  com¬ 
pliance  by  States  with  their  obligations  to  reduce  or  eliminate  armaments 
and  the  production  of  armaments  and  to  reduce  or  disband  their  armed 
forces. 

5.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  submit  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  in  good  time  such  information  on  their  armed 
forces,  armaments,  military  production  and  military  appropriations  as  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  measures  of  the  stage 
concerned. 

6.  Upon  completion  of  the  programme  of  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament,  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  be  kept  in 
being  and  shall  exercise  supervision  over  the  fulfilment  by  States  of  the 
obligations  they  have  assumed  so  as  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the 
military  potential  of  States  in  any  form  whatsoever. 

Article  3 

Obligations  to  Maintain  International  Peace  and  Secuiity 

1.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  solemnly  confirm  their  resolve  in  the 
course  of  and  after  general  and  complete  disarmament: 

(a)  to  base  relations  with  each  other  on  the  principles  of  peaceful 
and  friendly  coexistence  and  c^o-operation; 

(b)  not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  settle  any  inter¬ 
national  disputes  that  may  arise,  but  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  procedures 
provided  for  in  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

(c)  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  as  the  principal  institution 

for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  means. 

2.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  to  refrain  from  using  the 
contingents  of  police  (militia)  remaining  at  their  disposal  upon  completion  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  safeguard] 
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of  their  internal  security  or  the  discharge  of  their  obligations  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  nnder  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

PART  II.  First  Stage  of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

Article  4 
First  Stage  Tasks 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  to  effect  the  simultaneous 
elimination  of  all  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  and  of  all  foreign 
military  bases  in  alien  territories,  to  withdraw  all  foreign  troops  from  these 
territories  and  to  reduce  their  armed  forces,  their  conventional  armaments 
and  production  of  such  armaments,  and  their  military  expenditure. 

CHAPTER  I 

Elimination  of  the  Means  of  Delivering  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign 
Military  Bases  in  Alien  Territories,  and  Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Troops 
from  those  Territories.  Control  over  Such  Measures 


A.  Means  of  Delivery 
Article  5 

Elimination  of  Rockets  Capable  of  Delivering  Nuclear  Weapons 

1.  All  rockets  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  of  any  calibre  and 
range,  whether  strategic,  operational  or  tactical,  and  pilotless  aircraft 
of  all  types  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  armed  forces  and  destroyed, 
except  for  an  agreed  and  strictly  limited  number  of  intercontinental 
missiles,  anti-missile  missiles  and  anti-aircraft  missiles  in  the  "ground-to- 
air"  category,  to  be  retained  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  exclusively  in  their  own  territory,  until  the 
end  of  the  second  stage,  A  strictly  limited  number  of  rockets  to  be  converted 
to  peaceful  uses  under  the  provisions  of  article  15  of  the  present  Treaty  shall 
also  be  retained. 

All  launching  pads,  silos  and  platforms  for  the  launching  of  rockets  and 
pilotless  aircraft,  other  than  those  required  for  the  missiles  to  be  retained 
under  the  provision  of  this  article.  Shall  be  completely  demolished.  All 
instruments  for  the  equipment,  launching  and  guidance  of  rockets  and 
pilotless  aircraft  shall  be  destroyed.  All  underground  depots  for  such 
rockets,  pilotless  aircraft  and  auxiliary  facilities  shall  be  demolished. 
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2.  The  production  of  all  kinds  of  rockets  and  pilotless  aircraft  and  of  the 
materials  and  instruments  for  their  equipment,  launching  and  guidance 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article  shall  be  completely  discontinued. 
All  undertakings  or  workshops  thereof  engaged  in  their  production  shall  be 
dismantled;  machine  tools  and  equipment  specially  and  clusively  designed 
for  the  production  of  such  items  shall  be  destroyed;  the  premises  of  such 
undertakings  as  well  as  general  purpose  machine  tools  and  equipment  shall 
be  converted  to  peaceful  uses\  All  proving  grounds  for  tests  of  such  rockets 
and  pilotless  aircraft  shall  be  demolished. 

3.  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  verify 
the  implementation  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above. 

4.  The  production  and  testing  of  appropriate  rockets  for  the  peaceful 
exploration  of  space  shall  be  allowed,  provided  that  the  plants  producing  sue- 
rockets,  as  well  as  the  rockets  themselves,  will  be  subject  to  supervision 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization. 

Article  6 


Elimination  of  Military  Aircraft  Capable  of  Delivering  Nuclear 


1.  AH  military  aircraft  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  shall  be 

eliminated  from  the  armed  forces  and  destroyed.  Military  airfields  serving 
as  bases  for  such  aircraft  and  repair  and  maintenance  facilities  and  storage 
premises  at  such  airfields  shall  be  rendered  inoperative  or  converted  to 
peaceful  uses.  Training  establishments  for  crews  of  such  aircraft  shall  be 
closed.  -v 

2.  The  production  of  all  military  aircraft  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 

of  this  article  shall  be  completely  discontinued.  Undertakings  or  workshops 
thereof  designed  for  the  production  of  such  military  aircraft  shall  be  either 
dismantled  or  converted  to  the  production  of  civil  aircraft  or  other  civilian 
goods.  ff 

3.  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  verify 
the  implementation  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above. 

Article  7 

Elimination  of  All  Surface  Warships  Capable  of  Being  Used  as 
V  -nicies  for  Nuclear  Weapons,  and  Submarines 

1.  All  surface  warships  capable  of  being  used  as  vehicles  for  nuclear 
weapons  and  submarines  of  all  classes  or  types  shall  be  eliminated  from 
the  armed  forces  and  destroyed.  Naval  bases  and  other  installations  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  above  warships  and  submarines  shall  be  demolished  j 

or  dismantled  and  handed  over  to  the  merchant  marine  for  peaceful  uses. 

i 

2.  The  building  of  the  warships  and  submarines  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  1 

of  this  article  shall  be  completely  discontinued.  Shipyards  and  plants,  wholly 

or  partly  designed  for  the  building  of  such  warships  and  submarines,  shall  be 
dismantled  or  converted  to  peaceful  production. 

3.  inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  verify 
the  implementation  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above. 

Article  8 

Elimination  of  All  Artillery  Systems  Capable  of  Serving  as  Means  of 

Delivering  Nuclear  Weapons 

1.  All  artillery  systems  capable  of  serving  as  means  of  delivering 
nuclear  weapons  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  armed  forces  and  destroyed. 

All  auxiliary  equipment  and  technical  facilities  designed  for  controlling  the 
fi'  ;  of  such  artillery  systems  shall  be  destroyed.  Surface  storage  premises 
and  transport  facilities  for  such  systems  shall  be  destroyed  or  converted  to 
peaceful  uses.  The  entire  stock  of  non-nuclear  munitions  for  such  artillery 
systems,  whether  at  the  gun  site  or  in  depots,  shall  be  completely 
destroyed.  Underground  depots  for  such  artillery  systems  and  for  the 
non-nuclear  munitions  thereof  shall  be  destroyed. 

2.  The  production  of  the  artillery  systems  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1 
of  this  article  shall  be  completely  discontinued.  To  this  end,  all  plants  or 
workshops  thereof  engaged  in  the  production  of  such  systems  shall  be 
closed  and  dismantled.  All  specialized  equipment  and  machine  tools  at  these 
plants  and  workshops  shall  be  destroyed,  the  remainder  being  converted  to 
peaceful  uses.  The  production  of  non-nuclear  munitions  for  these  artillery 
systems  shall  be  discontinued.  Plants  and  workshops  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  munitions  shall  be  completely  dismantled  and  their  specialized 
equipment  destroyed. 

3.  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  verify 
the  imp  ementation  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above. 
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B.  Foreign  Military  Bases  and  Troops  in  Alien  Territories 

Article  9 

Dismantling  of  Forfeit,,.  Military  Bases 


1.  Simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  the  means  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons  under  articles  5-8  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  States  parties  to  the 
Treaty  which  have  army,  air  force  or  naval  bases  in  foreign  territories 
shall  dismantle  all  such  bases,  whether  principal  or  reserve  bases,  as  well 
as  all  depot  bases  of  any  types.  All  personnel  of  such  bases  shall  be 
evacuated  to  their  national  territory.  All  installations  and  armaments 
existing  at  such  bases  and  coming  under  article  5-8  of  the  present  Treaty 
shall  be  destroyed  on  the  spot.  Other  armaments  shall  either  be  destroyed 
on  the  spot  in  accordance  with  article  11  of  the  present  Treaty  or  evacuated 
to  the  Territory  of  the  State  which  owned  the  base.  All  installations  of  a 
military  nature  at  such  bases  shall  be  destroyed.  The  living  quarters  and 
auxiliary  installations  of  foreign  bases  shall  be  transferred  for  civilian  us  ?  to 
to  the  States  in  whose  territory  they  are  located, 

2.  The  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article  shall  be  fully 
applicable  to  military  bases  Which  are  used  by  foreign  troops  but  which  may 
legally  belong  to  the  State  in  whose  territory  they  are  located.  The  said 
measures  shall  also  be  implemented  with  respect  to  army,  air  force  and 
naval  bases  that  have  been  set  up  under  military  treaties  and  agreements 
for  use  by  other  States  or  groups  of  States,  regardless  of  whether  any 
foreign  troops  are  present  at  those  bases  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  Treaty. 

AH  previous  treaty  obligations,  decisions  of  the  organs  of  military  blocs 
and  any  rights  or  privileges  pertaining  to  the  establishment  or  use  of  military 
bases  in  foreign  territories  shall  lapse  and  may  not  be  renewed.  It  shall 
henceforth  be  prohibited  to  grant  military  bases  for  use  by  foreign  troops  and 
to  conclude  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaties  and  agreements  to  this 
end. 

3.  The  legislatures  and  Governments  of  the  States  parties  to  the  present 
Treaty  shall  enact  legislation  and  issue  regulations  to  ensure  that  no 
military  bases  to  be  used  by  foreign  troops  are  established  in  their  territory. 
Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organisation  shall  verify  the 
implementation  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this 
article. 
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Article  10 

Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Troops  from  Alien  Territories 

:  i 

1.  Simultaneously  with  the  elimination  of  the  means  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons  under  articles  5-8  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  States  parties  to  the 
Treaty  which  have  troops  or  military  personnel  of  any  nature  in  foreign 
territories  shall  withdraw  all  such  troops  and  personnel  from  such  territories. 
All  armaments  and  all  installations  of  a  military  nature  which  are  located  at 
points  where  foreign  troops  are  stationed  and  which  come  under  articles  5-8 
of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  destroyed  on  the  spot,  Other  armaments  shall 
either  be  destroyed  on  the  spot  in  accordance  with  article  11  of  the  present 
Treaty  or  evacuated  to  the  territory  of  the  State  withdrawing  its  troops. 

The  living  quarters  and  auxiliary  installations  previously  occupied  by  such 
troops  or  personnel  shall  be  transferred  for  civilian  use  to  the  States  in 
whose  territory  such  troops  were  stationed. 

2.  The  measures  set  forth  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article  shall  be  fully 
applicable  to  foreign  civilians  employed  in  the  armed  forces  or  engaged  in 
the  production  of  armaments  or  any  other  activities  serving  military  purposes 
in  foreign  territory, 

Such  persona  shall  be  recalled  to  the  territory  of  the  State  of  which  they 
are  citizens,  and  all  previous  treaty  obligations,  decisions  by  organs  of 
military  blocs,  and  any  rights  or  privileges  pertaining  to  their  activities 
shall  lapse  and  may  not  be  renewed.  It  shall  henceforth  be  prohibited  to 
dispatch  foreign  troops,  military  personnel  or  the  above-mentioned  civilians 
to  foreign  territories. 

3.  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organisation  shall  verify 
the  withdrawal  of  troops,  the  destruction  of  installations  and  the  transfer  of 
the  premises  referrsd  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article.  The  International 
Disarmament  Organisation  shall  also  have  4m  right  to  exercise  control  over 
the  recall  of  the  civilians  referrsd  to  in  paragraph  2  of  this  article.  The  laws 
and  regulations  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  of  article  9  of  the  present  Treaty 
shr.ll  include  provisions  prohibiting  citizens  of  States  parties  to  the  Treaty 
from  serving  in  the  armed  forces  or  from  tngeging  in  any  other  activities 
serving  military  purposes  in  foreign  States. 
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CHAPTER  n 

Reduction  of  Armed  Forces,  Conventional  Armaments  and  Military 
Expenditure.  Control  over  auch  Measures 

Article  1 1 


Reduction  of  Armed  Forces  and  Conventional  Armaments 


1.  In  the  first  stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  the  armed 
forces  of  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  reduced  to  the  following 
levels: 

The  United  States  of  America— 1, 900,  000  enlisted  men,  officers,  und 
civilian  employees; 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics— 1,  900,  000  enlisted  men,  officers 
and  civilian  employees  . .  ...  . ...  (Agreed  force  levels  for  other  States  parties 
to  the  Treaty  shall  be  included  in  this  article.  ) 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  armed  forces  Shall  be  carried  out  in  the  first 
place  through  the  demobilization  of  personnel  release  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  the  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons,  the  dismantling  of 
foreign  bases  and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  alien  territories,  as 
provided  for  in  articles  5-10  of  the  present  Treaty,  but  chiefly  through  the 
complete  disbandment  of  units  and  ships'  crews,  their  officers  and  enlisted 
men  being  demobilized. 

3.  Conventional  armaments,  military  equipment,  munitions,  means  of 
transportation  and  auxiliary  equipment  in  units  and  depots  shall  be  reduced 
by  30  percent  for  each  ty  V>  of  all  categories  of  these  armaments.  The 
reduced  armaments,  military  equipment  and  munitions  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  the  means  of  transportation  and  auxiliary  equipment  shall  be  either 
destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

All  living  quarters,  depots  and  special  premises  previously  occupied  by 
units  being  disbanded,  as  well  as  the  territories  of  all  proving  grounds, 
firing  ranges  and  drill  grounds  belonging  to  such  units,  shall  be  transferred 
for  peaceful  uses  to  the  civilian  authorities. 

1  -  a 

4.  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall 
exercise  control  at  places  where  troops  are  being  disbanded  and  released, 
conventional  armaments  Sind  military  equipment  are  being  destroyed,  and 
shall  also  verify  the  conversion  to  peaceful  uses  of  means  of  transportation 
and  other  non-combat  equipment,  premises,  proving  grounds,  etc. 
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Article  12 


Reduction  of  Conventional  Armaments  Production 


1.  The  production  of  conventional  armaments  and  munitions  not  coming 
under  articles  5-8  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  reduced  proportionately 
to  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  provided  :or  in  article  11  of  the  present 
Treaty.  Such  reduction  shall  be  carried  out  primarily  through  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  undertakings  engaged  exclusively  in  the  production  of  such  armaments 
and  munitions .  These  undertakings  shall  >e  dismantled,  their  specialized 
machine  tools  and  equipment  shall  be  destroyed,  and  their  premises,  and 
general  purpose  machine  tools  and  equipment  shall  be  converter1  to  peaceful 
uses. 

2.  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  exercise 
control  over  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article. 


Article  13 

Reduction  of  Military  Expenditure 


1.  The  States  parties  to  the  present  Treaty  shall  reduce  their  military 
budgets  and  appropriations  for  military  purposes  proportionately  to  the 
destruction  of  the  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  and  the  discontinuance 
of  their  production,  to  the  dismantling  of  foreign  military  bases  and  die 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  alien  territories  as  well  as  to  the  reduction 
of  armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments  and  tc  the  reduction  of  the 
production  of  such  armaments,  as  provided  for  in  articles  5-  12  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

The  funds  released  through  the  implementation  of  the  first-stage  measures 
shall  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  including  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  the 
population  and  the  subsidising  of  the  national  economy.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  funds  thus  released  shall  also  be  used  for  the  provision  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries.  The  size  of  this 
portion  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  International  Disarmament  Organisation  shall  verify  the 
implementation  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article 
through  its  financial  inspectors,  to  whom  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty 
undertake  to  grant  urdmpeded  access  to  the  records  of  central  financial 
institutions  concerning  the  reduction  in  their  budgetary  appropriations 
resulting  from  the  elimination  of  the  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons, 
the  dismantling  of  foreign  military  bases  and  the  reduction  of  armed  forces 
and  conventional  armaments,  and  to  the  relevant  decisions  of  their  legislative 
and  executive  bodies. 
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APACE  and  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  Di VISION 


CHAPTER  III 

Me  a  sur  es  to  Safeguard  the  Security  of  States 
Article  14 

Restriction  of  Displacements  of  the  Means  of  Delivering  Nuclear 

Weapons 

1.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  first- stage  and  until  the  final  destrut- 
tion  of  all  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  under  Articles  5-8  of  the 
present  Treaty,  the  placing  into  orbit  or  stationing  in  outer  space  of  any 
special  devices  capable  of  delivering  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
leaving  of  their  territorial  waters  by  warships,  and  the  flying  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  national  territory  by  military  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  shall  be  prohibited. 

2.  The  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  exercise  control 
over  compliance  by  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  of  this  article.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  provide 
the  Interna t-'onal  Disarmament  Organization  with  advance  information  on  ail 
launchings  of  rockets  for  peaceful  purposes  provided  for  in  article  15  of  the 
present  Treaty,  as  well  as  on  all  movements  of  military  aircraft  within  thei 
national  frontiers  and  of  warships  within  their  territorial  waters. 

Article  15 

Control  over  Launchings  of  Rockets  for  Peaceful  Purposes 

1.  The  launching  of  rockets  and  space  devices  shall  be  carried  out 
)  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes, 

i 

I  2,  The  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  exercise  control 

over  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article 
through  the  establishment,  at  the  sites  for  peaceful  rocket  launchings  of 
inspection  teams,  which  shall  be  present  at  the  launchings  and  shall 
!  thoroughly  examine  every  rocket  or  satellite  before  its  launching. 

! 
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Article  16 

Prevention  of  the  Further  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  which  possess  nuclear  weapons  under¬ 
take  y'j  .•j'frain  from  transferring  control  over  nuclear  weapons  and  from 
trai .  ^/n'.ctiti^  information  necessary  for  their  production  to  States  not 
possessing  such  weapons. 

The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons 
undertake  to  refrain  from  producing  or  otherwise  obtaining  nuclear  weapons 
and  shall  refuse  to  admit  the  nuclear  weapons  of  any  other  State  into  their 
territories. 


Article  17 

Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Tests 


The  conducting  of  nuclear  tests  of  any  kind  shall  be  prohibited  (if  such 
a  prohibition  has  not  come  into  affect  under  other  international  agreements 
by  the  time  this  Treaty  is  signed). 


Article  17a 

Measures  to  Reduce  the  Danger  of  Outbreak  of  War 


1.  Prom  the  commencement  of  the  first  stage  large-scale  joint  military 
movements  or  manoeuvers  by  armed  forces  of  two  or  more  States  shall  be 
prohibited. 

The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  agree  to  give  advance  notification  of 
large-scale  military  movements  or  manoeuvers  by  their  national  armed 
forces  within  their  national  frontiers. 

2.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  exchange  military  missions 
between  States  or  groups  of  States  for  the  purpose  of  improving  relations 
and  mutual  understanding  between  them. 

3.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  agree  to  establish  swift  and  reliable 
communication  between  their  Heads  of  Government  and  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 


4.  The  measures  Jet  ftjrth  in  this  article  shall  remain  in  effect  after 
the  first  stage  until  the  completion  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
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Article  18 

Measure  a  to  Strengthen  the  Capacity  of  the  United  Nation*  to 
Maintain  International  Peace  and  Security 


1.  With  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  United  Nations  is  capable  of  effective!) 
protecting  States  against  threats  to  or  breaches  of  the  peace,  all  States 
parties  to  the  Treaty  shall,  between  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  and  its  entry 
into  force,  conclude  agreements  with  the  Security  Council  by  which  they 
undertake  to  make  available  to  the  latter  armed  forces,  assistance  and 
facilities,  including  rights  of  passage,  as  provided  for  in  Article  43  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

2.  The  armed  forces  specified  in  the  said  agreements  shall  form  part  of 
the  national  armed  forces  of  the  States  Concerned  and  shell  be  stationed  withi 
their  territories.  They  shall  be  kept  up  to  full  strength  and  shall  be  fully 
equipped  and  prepared  for  combat.  When  used  under  Article  42  of  the  UniteO 
Nations  Charter,  these  forces,  serving  under  the  command  of  the  military 
authorities  of  the  States  concerned,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council. 


Chapter  IV 

Time-Limits  for  First-Stage  Measures  Transition  from  the 
First  to  the  Second  Stage 

Article  19 

Time-Limits  for  First  Stage  Measures 


1.  The  first  stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  shall  be  initiated 
six  months  after  the  Treaty  comes  into  force  (in  accordance  with  Article  46, 
within  which  period  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  be  set 
up. 


2.  The  duration  of  die  first  stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
shall  be  18  months. 


1 


Article  20 

Transition  from  the  First  to  the  Second  Stage 

In  the  course  of  the  last  3  months  of  the  first  stage  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  shall  review  the  implementation  of  the  first-stagi 
measures  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  with  a  view  to  submitting 
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a  report  on  the  matter  to  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  as  well  as  to  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 


PART  III.  Second  Stage  of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

Article  21 
Second  Stage  Tasks 

The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  to  effect  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  to  conclude  the 
destruction  of  all  military  rockets  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons 
which  were  retained  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  of  America  after  the  implementation  of  the  first  stage,  and  to  make  a 
further  reduction  in  their  armed  forces,  conventional  armaments  and 
production  of  such  armaments,  and  military  expediture. 


CHAPTER  V 

Elimination  of  Nuclear,  Chemical,  Biological  and  Radiological  Weapons. 

Control  over  such  Measures 


Article  22 

Elimination  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

1.  (a)  Nuclear  weapons  of  all  kinds,  types  and  capacities  shall  be 
eliminated  from  the  armed  forces  and  destroyed.  Fissionable  materials 
extracted  from  such  weapons,  whether  directly  attached  to  units  or  stored 
in  various  depots,  Shall  be  appropriately  processed  to  render  them  unfit 
for  the  direct  reconstitution  into  weapons  and  shall  form  a  special  stock  for 
peaceful  uses,  belonging  to  the  State  which  previously  owned  the  nuclear- 
weapons.  Non-nuclear  components  of  such  weapons  shall  be  completely 
destroyed. 

All  depots  and  special  storage  spaces  for  nuclear  weapons  shall  be 
demolished. 

(b)  All  stockpiles  of  nuclear  materials  Intended  for  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  shall  be  appropriately  processed  to  render  them  unfit  for 
direct  use  in  nuclear  weapons  and  shall  be  transferred  to  the  above- 
mentioned  special  stocks. 

(c)  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall 
verify  the  implementation  of  the  measures  to  eliminate  nuclear -weapons 
referred  to  above  in  sub-paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  paragraph. 
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2.  (a)  The  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  fissionable  materials 
for  weapons  purposes  shall  be  completely  discontinued.  All  plants,  installa¬ 
tions  and  laboratories  specially  designed  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  their  components  shall  be  eliminated  or  converted  to  production 
for  peaceful  purposes.  All  workshops,  installations  and  laboratories  for  the 
production  of  the  components  of  nuclear  weapons  at  plants  that  are  partially 
engaged  in  the  production  of  such  weapons  shall  be  destroyed  or  converted 

to  production  for  peaceful  purposes. 

(b)  The  measures  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes  referred  to  in 
sub-paragraph  (a)  above  shall  be  implemented  under  the  control  of  inspectors 
of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization. 

The  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  have  the  right  to  inep=" 
all  undertakings  which  extract  raw  materials  for  atomic  production  or  whicL 
produce  or  use  fissionable  materials  or  atomic  energy. 

The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  make  available  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  documents  pertaining  to  the  extraction  and 
processing  of  nuclear  raw  materials  and  to  their  utilization  for  military 
or  peaceful  purposes. 

3.  Each  State  party  to  the  Treaty  shall,  in  accordance  with  its  constitu¬ 
tional  procedures,  enact  legislation  completely  prohibiting  nuclear  weapons 
and  making  any  attempt  by  individuals  or  organizations  to  reconstitute  such 
weapons  a  criminal  offence. 


Article  23 

t  r< 

Elimination  of  Chemical,  Biological  and  Radiological  Weapons 


1.  All  types  of  chemical,  biological  and  radiological  weapons,  whether 
directly  attached  to  units  or  stored  in  various  depots  and  storage  places, 
shall  be  eliminated  from  the  arsenals  of  States  and  destroyed  (neutralized). 
All  instruments  and  facilities  for  the  combat  use  of  such  weapons,  all  special 
facilities  for  their  transportation,  and  all  special  devices  and  facilities  for 
their  storage  and  conservation  shall  simultaneously  be  destroyed. 

2.  The  production  of  all  types  of  chemical,  biological  and  radiological 
weapons  and  of  all  means  and  devices  for  their  combat  use,  transportation 
and  storage  shall  be  completely  discontinued.  All  plants,  installations  and 
laboratories  that  are  wholly  or  partly  engaged  in  the  production  of  such 
weapons  shall  be  destroyed  or  converted  to  production  for  peaceful  purposes. 

3.  The  measures  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above  shall  be 
implemented  under  the  control  of  inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization. 
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CHAPTER  V  A 

The  Destruction  of  Rockets  Capable  of  Delivering  Nuclear  Weapons 
which  were  Retained  after  the  First  Stage 

Article  23A 

1.  All  intercontinental  missiles,  anti-missile  missiles  and  anti-aircraft 
missiles  in  the  "ground-to-air"  category  retained  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  under  paragraph  1  of 
article  5  shall  be  destroyed,  together  with  their  launching  installations 

and  guidance  systems. 

2.  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  verify 
the  implementation  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  above. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Further  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces,  Conventional  Armaments  and 
Military  Expenditures.  Control  over  such  Measures. 


Article  24 

further  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces  and  Conventional  Armaments 

1.  In  the  second  stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  the  armed 
forces  of  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  further  reduced  to  the 
following  levels: 

The  United  States  of  America  —  One  million  enlisted  men,  officers 

and  civilian  employees; 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  —  One  million  enlisted  men,  officers 
Republics  and  civilian  employees. 


(Agreed  force  levels  for  other  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  included 
in  this  article ). 

The  reduction  of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  carried  out  in  the  first  place 
through  the  demobilization  of  personnel  previously  manning  the  nuclear  or 
other  weapons  subject  to  elimination  under  articles  22  and  23  of  the  present 
Treaty,  but  chiefly  through  the  complete  d:.  '  ndment  of  units  and  ships' 
crews,  their  officers  and  enlisted  men  being  demobilized. 
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2.  Conventional  armaments,  military  equipment,  munitions,  means  of  f 
transportation  and  auxiliary  equipment  in  units  and  depots  shall  be  reduced  by 
35  from  the  original  levels  for  each  type  of  all  categories  of  these  arma¬ 
ments.  The  reduced  armaments,  mil' lary  equipment  and  munitions  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  the  means  of  transportation  and  auxiliary  equipment  shall  be 
either  destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

All  living  quarters,  depots  and  special  premises  previously  occupied  by 
units  being  disbanded,  as  well  as  the  territories  of  all  proving  grounds,  firing 
ranges  and  drill  grounds  belorging  to  such  units  shall  oh  transferred  for 
peaceful  uses  to  the  civilian  authorities. 

3.  As  in  the  implementation  of  such  measures  in  the  first  stage  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  inspectors  of  the  International  Disarm¬ 
ament  Organization  shall  exercise  control  at  places  where  troops  are  being 
disbanded  and  released  conventional  armaments  and  military  equipment  are 
being  destroyed,  and  shall  also  verify  the  conversion  to  peaceful  uses  of 
means  of  transportation  and  other  non-combat  equipment,  premises,  proving 
grounds,  etc. 


Article  25 


Further  Reduction  of  Conventional  Armaments  Production 


1.  The  production  of  conventional  armaments  and  munitions  shall  be 
reduced  proportionately  to  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  provided  for  in 
article  24  of  the  present  Treaty.  Such  reduction  shall,  as  in  the  first  stage 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  be  carried  out  primarily  through  the 
elimination  of  undertakings  engaged  exclusively  in  the  production  of  such 
armaments  and  munitions.  These  undertakings  shall  be  dismantled,  their 
specialized  machine  tools  and  equipment  shall  be  destroyed,  and  their 
premises  aiid  general  purpose  machine  tools  and  equipment  shall  be  converte 
to  peaceful  uses. 

2.  The  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article  shall  be 
carried  out  under  the  control  of  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization. 


Article  26 

Further  Reduction  of  Military  Expenditure 

1.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  further  reduce  their  military 
budgets  and  appropriations  for  military  purposes  proportionately  to  the 
destruction  of  nuclear,  chemical,  biological  and  radiological  weapons  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  production  of  such  weapons  as  well  as  to  the  further 
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reduction  of  armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments  and  the  reduction  of 
the  production  of  such  armaments,  as  provided  for  in  articles  22-25  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

The  funds  released  through  the  implementation  of  the  second-stage 
measures  shall  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  including  the  reduction  of 
taxes  on  the  population  and  the  subsidizing  of  the  national  economy.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  funds  thus  released  shall  also  be  used  for  the  provision  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  under -developed  countries.  The  size 
of  this  portion  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty. 

2.  Control  over  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article 
shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of 
article  13  of  the  present  Treaty.  Financial  inspectors  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  shall  also  be  granted  unimpeded  access  to 
records  concerning  the  reduction  in  the  budgetary  appropriations  of  States 
resulting  from  the  elimination  of  nuclear,  chemical,  biological  and 
radiological  weapons. 


The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  continue  to  implement  the 
measures  referred  to  in  article  18  of  the  present  Treaty  regarding  the 
placing  of  armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council  for  use 
under  Article  42  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


CHAPTER  VUI 

Time-Limits  for  Second-Stage  Measures  Transition  from  the  Second  to 

the  Third  Stage 

Article  28 

Time-Limits  for  Second-Stage  Measures 


The  duration  of  the  second  stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
shall  be  twenty-four  months. 
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Article  29 

Transition  from  the  Second  to  the  Third  Stage 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  months  of  the  second  stage  the  Inter¬ 
national  Disarmament  Organization  shall  review  the  implementation  of  this 
stage . 

Measures  for  the  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  stage  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  shall  be  similar  to  the  corresponding  measures 
for  the  first  stage,  as  laid  down  in  article  20  of  the  present  Treaty. 

PART  IV,  Third  Stage  of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

Article  30 
Third  Stage  Tasks 

The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake,  in  the  course  of  the  thii  t 
stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  fully  to  disband  all  their  armed 
forces  and  thereby  to  complete  the  elimination  of  the  military  machinery 
of  States. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Completion  of  the  Elimination  of  the  Military  Machinery  of  States 
Control  over  such  Measures 

Article  31 

Completion  of  the  Elimination  of  Armed  Forces  and  Conventional 

Armaments 

1.  With  a  view  to  completing  the  process  of  the  elimination  of  armed 
forces,  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  disband  the  entire  personnel 
of  the  armed  forces  which  remained  at  their  disposal  after  the  accomplish-' 
ment  of  the  first  two  stages  of  disarmament.  The  system  of  military  reserv 
of  each  State  party  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  completely  abolished. 

2.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  destroy  all  types  of  armaments, 
military  equipment  and  munitions,  whether  held  by  the  troops  or  in  depots, 
that  remained  at  their  disposal  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  two 
stages  of  the  Treaty.  All  military  equipment  which  cannot  be  converted  to 
peaceful  uses  shall  be  destroyed. 
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3.  inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall 
exercise  control  over  the  disbanding  of  troops  and  over  the  destruction  of 
armaments  and  military  equipment,  and  shall  control  the  conversion  to 
peaceful  uses  of  transport  and  other  non-combat  equipment,  premises, 
proving  grounds,  etc. 

The  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  have  access  to  docu¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  the  disbanding  of  all  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty. 


Article  32 

Complete  Cessation  of  Military  Production 


1.  Military  production  at  factories  and  plants  shall  be  discontinued,  with 
the  exception  of  the  production  of  agreed  types  and  quantities  of  light  fire¬ 
arms  for  the  purposes  referred  to  in  article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  present 
Treaty.  The  factories  and  plants  subject  to  elimination  shall  be  dismantled, 
their  specialized  machine  tools  and  equipment  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the 
premises,  general  purpose  machine  tools  and  equipment  shall  be  converted 
to  peaceful  uses.  All  scientific  research  in  the  military  field  at  all  scientific 
and  research  institutions  and  at  designing  offices  shall  be  discontinued.  All 
blueprints  and  other  documents  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  weapons 
and  military  equipment  subject  to  elimination  shall  be  destroyed. 

All  orders  placed  by  military  departments  with  national  or  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  undertakings  and  private  firms  for  the  production  of  armaments,  military 
equipment,  munitions  and  material  shall  be  cancelled. 

2.  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall 
exercise  control  over  the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article. 

Article  33 

Abolition  of  Military  Establishments 

*.  War  ministries,  general  staffs  and  all  other  military  and  para -military 
organizations  and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  military  ettort 
of  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  abolished.  The  States  parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall: 

(a)  demobilize  all  personnel  of  these  Institutions  and  organizations; 

(b)  abrogate  all  laws,  rules  and  regulations  governing  die  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  military  effort  and  the  status,  structure  and  activities  of  such 
institutions  and  organizations; 

(c)  destroy  all  documents  pertaining  to  the  planning  of  the  mobilization 
and  operational  deployment  pf  the  armed  forces  in  time  of  war. 
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2.  The  entire  process  of  the  abolition  of  military  and  para-military 
institutions  and  organisations  shall  be  carried  out  under  die  control  of 
inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization. 

Article  34 


Abolition  of  Military  Conscription  and  Military  Training 

In  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  procedures,  the 
States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  enact  legislation  prohibiting  all  military 
training,  abolishing  military  conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  recruitir 
the  armed  forces,  and  discontinuing  all  military  courses  for  reservists. 
All  establishments  and  organizations  dealing  with  military  training  shall 
simultaneously  be  disbanded  in  accordance  With  article  33  of  the  present 
Treaty.  The  disbanding  of  all  military  training  institutions  and  organiz' t: 
shall  be  carried  out  under  the  control  of  inspectors  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization. 


Article  35 

Prohibition  of  the  Appropriation  of  Funds  for  Military  Purposes 

1.  The  appropriation  Of  funds  for  military  purposes  in  any  form, 
whether  by  government bodies  or  private  individuals  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions,  shall  be  discontinued. 

The  funds  released  through  the  implementation  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  shall  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  including  the  reduction 
or  complete  abolition  of  taxes  oh  the  population  and  the  subsidizing  of  the 
national  economy*  A  certain  portion  of  the  funds  thus  released  shall  also 
be  used  for  the  provision  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  under¬ 
developed  countries.  The  else  of  this  portion  shall  be  subject  to  agreemei 
between  the  parties  to  die  Treaty. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  organising  control  over  the  implementation  of  th 
provisions  of  this  article,  the  International  Disarmament  Organization 
shall  have  the  right  of  access  to  th#  legislative  and  budgetary  documents  o 
the  States  parties  to  the  present  Treaty. 


CHAPTER  X 


Measures  to  Safeguard  the  Security  of  States  and  to  Maintain 

International  Peace 

Article  36 

Contingents  of  Police  (Militia) 

I.  After  the  complete  abolition  of  armed  forces,  the  States  parties  to 
the  Treaty  shall  be  entitled  to  have  strictly  limited  contingents  of  police 
(militia),  equipped  with  light  firearms,  to  maintain  internal  order,  including 
the  safeguarding  of  frontiers  and  tae  r’vaonal  security  of  citizens,  a. id  to 
provide  for  compliance  with  their  obi  jp  tions  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  strength  of  these  contingents  of  police  (militia)  for  each  State 
party  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  as  follows: 


2.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  allowed  to  manufacture 
strictly  limited  quantities  of  light  firearms  intended  for  such  contingents 
of  police  (militia).  The  list  of  plants  producing  such  arms,  the  quotas 
and  types  for  each  party  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  specified  in  special 
agreement. 

3.  Inspectors  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall 
exercise  control  over  compliance  by  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  with 
their  obligations  with  regard  to  the  restricted  production  of  the  said  light 
firearms. 


Article  37 

Police  (Militia)  Unit*  to  be  made  Available  to  the  Security  Council 

1.  The  States  parties  to  ths  Treaty  undertake  to  place  at  the  disposal 
,  of  the  Security  Council,  on  its  request,  units  from  the  contingents  of  police 
;  (militia)  retained  by  the  mi,  *•  well  ao  to  provide  assistance  and  facilities, 
j  including  rights  of  passage.  The  placing  of  such  units  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
I  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  order  to  ensure  that  urgent 
I  military  measures  maybe  undertaken,  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall 
maintain  in  a  state  of  immediate  readiness  those  units  of  their  police 
(militia)  contingent*  which  are  intended  for  joint  international  enforcement 
action.  The  size  of  the  units  which  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty 
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undertake  to  f  1  ice  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council  as  well  as  the 
'  areas  where  i  .ch  units  are  to  be  stationed  shall  be  specified  in  agreements 
to  be  concluded  by  those  States  with  the  Security  Council. 

2.  The  command  of  the  units  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  three  principal  groups  of  States  existing  in  the 
world  on  the  basis  of  equal  representation.  It  shall  decide  all  questions  by 
agreement  among  its  members  representing  all  three  grbups  of  States. 


Article  38 

Control  over  the  Prevention  of  the  Re-establishment  of  Armed  Forces 

1.  The  police  (militia)  contingents  retained  by  the  States  parties  to  the 
Treaty  after  the  completion  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization,  which 
shall  verify  the  reports  by  States  concerning  the  areas  where  such  contin- 
gents  are  stationed,  concerning  the  strength  and  armaments  of  the 
Contingents  in  each  such  area,  and  concerning  all  movements  of  substantial 
contingents  of  police  (militia). 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  armed  forces  and  armaments 
abolished  as  a  result  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  are  not 
re-established,  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  have  the 
right  of  access  at  any  time  to  any  point  within  the  territory  of  each  State 
party  to  the  Treaty. 

3.  The  International  Disarmament  Organisation  shall  have  the  right  to 
institute  a  system  of  aerial  inspection  and  aerial  photography  over  the 
territories  of  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty. 

CHAPTER  XI 

Time-limits  for  Third- Stage  Measures 
Article  39 

The  third  stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted  over  a  period  of  one  year.  During  the  last  three  months  of  this  stage 
the  International  Disarmament  Organization  shall  review  the  implementation 
of  the  third- stage  measures  ox  general  and  complete  disarmament  with  a 
view  to  submitting  a  report  on  the  matter  to  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty 
as  well  as  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  df  the  United 
Nations. 
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PART  V.  Structure  and  Function.,  of  the  International  Disarmament 

Organisation 

Article  40 

Functions  and  Main  Bodies 


The  International  Disarmament  Organization  to  be  set  up  under  article  2, 
paragraph  3,  of  die  present  Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Organi¬ 
zation",  shall  consist  of  a  Conference  of  all  States  parties  to  the  Treaty, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Conference"  and  a  Control  Council,  herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  "Council". 

The  Organization  shall  deal  with  questions  pertaining  to  the  supervision 
of  compliance  by  States  with  their  obligations  under  the  present  Treaty.  All 
questions  connected  with  the  safeguarding  of  international  peace  and  security 
which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  implementation  of  the  present  Treaty, 
including  preventive  and  enforcement  measures,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Security  Council  in  conformity  with  its  powers  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


Article  41 
The  Conference 

1.  The  Conference  shall  comprise  all  States  parties  to  the  Treaty.  It 
shall  hold  regular  sessions  at  least  once  a  year  and  Special  sessions  which 
may  be  convened  by  decision  of  the  Council  or  at  die  request  of  a  majority 
of  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  with  a  view  to  considering  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  implementation  of  effective  control  over  disarmament.  The 
sessions  shall  be  held  at  die  headquarters  of  the  Organisation,  unless 
otherwise  decided  by  the  Conference. 

!) 

2.  Each  Stats  party  t^the  Treaty, shall  have  one  vote.  Decisions  on 
questions  of  procedure  shall  be  takei>  by  a  simple  majority  and  all  other 
matters  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  I*  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Treaty,  the  Conference  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure* 

3.  The  Conference  may  discuss  any  matters  pertaining  to  measures  of 
control  over  the  implementation  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the 
Council  on  any  such  matter  or  measure. 
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4.  The  Conference  shell: 

(e)  Elect  non-permanent  members  of  the  Council; 

(b )  Consider  the  annual,  and  any  special,  reports  of  the  Council; 

(c)  Approve  the  budget  recommended  by  the  Council; 

(d)  Approve  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

(e)  Approve  amendments  to  the  present  Treaty  in  accordance  with 
article  47  of  the  present  Treaty; 

(f)  Take  decisions  on  any  matter  specifically  referred  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  for  this  purpose  by  the  Council; 

(g)  Propose  matters  for  consideration  by  the  Council  and  request 
from  the  Council  reports  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  functions  of  the 
Council. 


Article  42 
The  Control  Council 


1.  The  Council  shall  consist  of: 

(a)  The  five  States  which  are  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council; 

(b)  . .  ,  (number)  other  States  parties  to  the  Treaty,  elected  by  the 
Conference  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  composition  of  the  Council  must  ensure  proper  representation  of 
die  three  principal  groups  of  States  existing  in  the  world. 

2.  The  Council  shall: 

(a)  Provide  practical  guidance  for  the  measures  of  control  over  the 
implementation  of  general  and  complete  disarmament;  set  up  such  bodies 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Organisation  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  its  functions;  establish  procedures  for  their  operation,  and 
devise  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  present 
Treaty; 

(b)  Submit  to  die  Conference  annual  reports  and  such  special  reports 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  prepare; 

(c)  Maintain  constant  contact  with  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  as  the  organ  bearing  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security;  periodically  inform  it  of  the  progress 
achieved  in  the  implementation  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and 
promptly  notify  it  of  any  infringements  by  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty 
of  their  disarmament  obligations  under  the  present  Treaty; 

(d)  Review  the  implementation  of  the  measures  included  in  each  stage 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  with  a  view  to  submitting  a  report  on 
the  matter  to  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 
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(e)  Recruit  the  staff  of  the  Organization  on  an  international  basis 
so  as  to  ensure  that  the  three  principal  groups  of  States  existing  in  the 
world  are  adequately  represented.  The  personnel  of  the  Organization 
shall  be  recruited  from  among  persons  who  are  recommended  by  Govern* 
ments  and  who  may  or  may  not  be  citizens  of  the  country  of  the  recommending 
Government; 

(f)  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Conference  the  annual  budget  estimates 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Organization; 

(g)  Draw  up  instructions  by  which  the  various  control  bodies  are  to 
be  guided  in  their  work; 

(h)  Make  a  prompt  study  of  incoming  reports; 

(i)  Request  from  States  such  information  on  their  armed  forces  and 
armaments  as  may  be  necessary  for  control  over  the  implementation  of  the 
disarmament  measures  provided  for  by  the  present  Treaty; 

(j)  Perform  such  other  functions  as  are  envisaged  in  the  present 
Treaty. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  have  one  ;*ote.  Decisions  of  the 
Council  on  procedural  matters  shall  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority,  and  on 
other  matters  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

4.  The  Council  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  function  continuously. 
The  Council  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  shall  be  authorized 

to  establish  such  subsidiary  organs  as  it  deem*  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  its  functions. 


Article  43 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

The  Organization,  its  personnel  and  representatives  of  the  States 
parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  each  States  party  to  the 
Treaty  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  independent  and  unrestricted  control  over  the  Implementation  of  die 
present  Treaty. 


Article  44 
Finances 

1.  All  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  shall  be  financed  from  the  funds 
allocated  by  the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty.  The  budget  of  the  Organization 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Conference  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  article  41,  paragraph  4  (c),  and  article  42,  paragraph  2  (f),  of  the 
present  Tz'eaty. 
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2.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  contribute  funds  to  cover  the 
expenditure  of  the  Organization  according  to  the  following  scale: 


(The  agreed  scale  of  contributions  shall  be  included  in  the  present  article. ) 


Article  45 

Preparatory  Commission 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  States 
represented  in  the  Eighteen- Nation  Disarmament  Committee  shall  set  up  a 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  taking  practical  steps  to 
establish  the  International  Disarmament  Organization. 


PART  VI.  Final  Clauses 
Article  46 

Ratification  and  Entry  into  Force 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Signatory 
States  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  procedures  within  a  period 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  signature,  and  shall  come  into  force 
upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  with  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  by  all  the  States  which  are  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  as  well  as  by  thoso  States  that  are  their  allies  in  bilateral  and 
multilateral  military  alliances,  and  by  .  .....  (number)  non-aligned 
States. 


Article  47 
Amendment  s 


Any  proposal  to  amend  the  text  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  come  into 
force  after  it  has  been  adopted  by  a  two- thirds  majority  at  a  conference  of 
all  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  and  has  been  ratified  by  the  States  referred 
to  in  article  48  of  the  present  Treaty  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional 
procedures. 
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Article  48 
>  Authentic  Texts 

The  present  Treaty,  done  in  the  Russian,  English,  French,  Chinese 
and  Spanish  languages,  all  texts  being  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  which  shall  transmit  certified  copies 
thereof  to  all  the  Signatory  States. 
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U.S.  PROPOSAL  FOR  GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE  DISARMAMENT 

President  Kennedy,  in  connection  with  an  address  before  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  September  25,.  1961,  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  a  United  States  declaration  for  "A  Program  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  World, ,F  The  declaration. formed  the 
basis  for  the  "Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  oh  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  World"  submitted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva  on  April  18,  1962. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  this  proposal  and  subsequent  correc¬ 
tions  and  amendments  is  presented.  The  summary  organization  parallels 
that  of  the  proposal  text.  The  text  of  the  proposal  submitted  follows  the 
summary. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  U.S.  GCD  PROPOSAL 

The  objectives  of  the  United  States'  GCD  proposal  are  to  ensure  that 
(a)  disarmament  is  general  and  complete  and  that  war  is  no  longer  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  settling  international  problems;  and  (b)  general  and  complete 
disarmament  is  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  reliable  procedures  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  and  by  effective  arrangements  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  principles  which  would  guide  achievement  are  that  (a)  disarmament 
would  be  so  balanced  that  no  state  or  group  of  states  could  gain  military 
advantage;  (b)  the  United  Nations  would  be  progressively  strengthened  in 
order  to  improve  its  capacity  to  ensure  international  security  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  differences;  and  (c)  transitions  from  one  stage  to  the  next 
would  take  place  upon  decision  that  all  measures  in  the  preceding  stage  had 
been  implemented. 

Introduction 

The  Treaty  is  divided  into  three  stages.  It  would  enter  into  force  upon 
signature  and  ratification  of  the  U.S. ,  USSR,  and  other  states  as  agreed 
upon.  Stage  II  would  begin  when  all  militarily  significant  states  had  become 
parties  to  the  Treaty.  Stage  III  would  begin  when  all  states  possessing 
armed  forces  and  armaments  had  become  parties  to  the  Treaty. 
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Stage  I 

This  stage  would  be  completed  in  three  years.  The  International 
Disarmament  (IDO)  and  measures  necessary  t.o  keep  the  peace  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  during  this  stage. 


A.  Armaments 

1.  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Armaments  in  agreed  categories  would 
be  reduced  by  30  percent.  The  agreed  limitations  would  encompass  specified 
broad  categories  of  armaments.  Illustrative  examples  are:  armed  combat 
aircraft.,  surface-to-surface  missiles,  antimissile  missiles,  surface-to-air 
missiles,  armored  and  artillery  units,  and  combat  ships. 

2.  Method  of  Reduction.  The  reductions  would  be  completed  in  three 
equal  steps.  Armaments  to  be  eliminated  in  each  step  would  be  placed  in 
depots,  inspected  by  IDO  inspectors,  and  destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful 
purposes.  Each  step  would  be  concluded  when  the  IDO  verified  that  retained 
armaments  were  not  in  excess  of  agreed  levels.  Numbers  and  locations  of 
these  depots  would  be  specified  in  an  annex  to  this  Treaty. 

3.  Limitation  on  Production  of  Armaments  and  on  Related  Activities. 
Armament  production  would  be  limited  to  agreed  types  in  Stage  I  and  would 
cease  completely  in  Stage  II.  Production  of  new  parts  for  retained  armaments 
would  be  permitted,  but  new  armament  testing  and  production  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  production  facilities  would  be  prohibited. 

I  r 

4.  Additional  Measures.  Unresolved  questions  regarding  reduction  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  subsequent  stages  would  be  examined. 

B.  Armed  Forces 

1.  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces.  Levels  of  U.S.  and  USSR  forces  would 
be  reduced  to  2.  1  million  each.  Certain  other  signatories  would  also  be 
reduced  to  2. 1  million.  All.  other  members  would  be  reduced  to  100,000  or 
one  percent  of  their  population. 

2.  Armed  Forces  Subject  to  Reduction.  Personnel  demobilization 
would  pertain  to  all  uniformed  troops  supported  by  the  national  government. 

3.  Method  of  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces.  Subsequent  to  declarations 
of  current  force  levels,  reductions  would  be  completed  in  three  equal  steps, 
each  lasting  one  year.  IDO  inspectors  would  verify  reductions  and  retained 
force  levels. 

4.  Additional  Measures.  Procedures  on  consultation  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  discussion  of  civilian  employment  by  military  establishments. 
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C.  Nuclear  Weapons 

1..  Production  of  Fissionable  Materials  for  Nuclear  Weapons.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  would  be  halted  and  that  for  peaceful 
purposes  would  be  limited.  Declarations  of  production  facilities,  together 
with  amounts  and  types  of  material,  would  be  submitted  to  the  IDO,  IDO 
inspectors  would  verify  compliance  with  these  measures. 

2 .  Transfer  of  Fissionable  Material  to  Purposes  Other  Than  Use  in 
Nuclear  Weapons.  U.S.  and  USSR  would  transfer  to  peaceful  purposes  an 
agreed  quantity  of  weapons-grade U-235.  Transfer  arrangements  would  be 
handled  by  IDO  inspectors. 

3.  Transfer  of  Fissionable  Materials  Between  States  for  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy.  Transfers  of  fissionable  materials  would  be  solely 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Safeguards  would  be  developed  in  agreement  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

4.  Non-Transfer  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  which  are  parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  not  to  transfer  nuclear 
weapons  to  non-nuclear  powers  or  to  assist  such  States  in  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Non-nuclear  parties  would  agree  not  to  acquire,  or  manufac 
ture  nuclear  weapons. 

5.  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Explosions.  Agreements  prohibiting  nuclear 
weapons  testing  would  be  an  annex  to  the  Treaty.  All  nuclear  explosions 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Treaty. 

6.  Additional  Measures.  Discussions  would  be  held  to  determine  the 
means  of  eliminating  nuclear  stock  piles  in  Stages  II  and  III, 

D.  Outer  Space 

1.  Prohibition  of  Wsapons  of  Mass  Destruction  in  Orbit.  Signatory 
States  would  hot  place  such  weapons  in  orbit. 

2.  Peaceful  Cooperation  n  Space.  Signatory  States  would  pursue 
peaceful  development  of  cuter  s/ace. 

3.  Notification  and  Pre- Launch  Inspection.  Prior  to  launch  of  space 
vehicles,  States  would  notify  the  IDO  and  permit  inspection  of  launch  sites 
and  vehicles. 

4.  Limitation  cu  Production  and  on  Related  Activities.  The  IDO  would 
monitor  limitation*  on  space  booster  production,  testing,  and  stockpiling. 
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E«  Military  Expenditures 


Itemized  military  expenditures  would  be  submitted  by  member  State V 
to  the  IDO.  All  States  would  consider  appropriate  restrictions  after  evalua 
tion  of  these  expenditures. 


F.  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 


In  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war,  parties  to  the  Treaty  would  give 
advance  notification  of  military  movements  and  maneuvers  and  would  agree 
to  the  stationing  of  observation  post?  within  their  territory,  exchange  of 
military  missions,  increased  communications  between  the  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  Secretary- General  of  the  U .  N. ,  and  a  subsidiary  International 
Commission  to  the  IDO. 

Gv  The  International  Disarmament  Organization 

1,  Establishment  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization. 

The  IDO  would  be  established  upon  the  initiation  of  the  Treaty  and  function 
within  the  framework  of  the  U.N. 


2.  Cooperation  of  the  Farties  to  the  Treaty,,  All  parties  to  the  Treaty 
would  extend  their  full  cooperation  to  the  IDO. 

3,  Verification  Functions  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization.  The  IDO  inspectors  would  Verify:  the  destruction  of  reduced 
armaments  at  specific  depots;  the  measures  designed  to  halt  or  limit  pro¬ 
duction  and  testing  through  access  to  specific  facilities;  and  that  the  retained 
armaments  and  force  levels  were  net  being  exceeded. 


4.  Composition  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization.  The 
IDO  would  be  composed  of  a  General  Conference,  a  Control  Council,  and  an 
Administrator. 

/  V 

5.  Functions  of  the  General  Conference.  The  General  Conference 
would  have  the  following  functions:  election  of  non -permanent  members  of 
the  Control  Council;  approval  of  specific  admission  to  the  Treaty,  certain 
agreements,  IDO  budgets,  reports  to  the  U.N.  and  amendments  to  the  Treaty; 
and  appointment  of  the  Administrator. 

6.  Functions  of  the  Control  Council.  The  Control  Council  would  have 
the  following  functions:  recommending  to  the  Conference  the  appointment  of 
the  Administrator,  and  the  IDO  budget;  considering  reports  of  the 
Administrator  and  matters  of  general  interest;  requesting  advisory  opinions 
from  International  Court  of  Justice;  establishing  verification  procedures  and 
standards;  and  adopting  rules  for  implementing  the  Treaty. 
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>  7.  Functions  of  the  Administrator..  The  Administrator  would  have  the 

following  functions:  overseeing  the  operations  of  the  verification  system; 

:  transmitting  verification  data;  preparing  the  IDO  budget;  and  making  reports 
on  disarmament  progress. 

8.  Privileges  and  Immunities.  Each  signatory  State  would  prepare 
an  annex  to  the  Treaty  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  that  will  be  extended 
to  IDO  staff  members  within  their  respective  national  territories. 

9,  Relations  With  the  United  Nations  and  Other  International 
Organizations.  The  IDO  Administrator  and  Secretary-General  of  the  U.  N. 
would  consult  with  each  other  on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  The  IDO  Control 
Council  would  transmit  periodic  and  annual  reports,  to  the  U.N*  The  main 

;  organs  of  the  U.N.  could  also  make  recommendations  to  the  IDO. 

H.  Measures  to  Strengthen  Arrangements  for  Keeping  the  Peace. 

1.  Obligations  Concerning  Threat  or  Use  of  Force.  Signatory  States 
would  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  solving 
international  problems. 

2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
support  a  study  for  the  codification  of  rules  Of  international  conduct* 

3.  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  *<*“k 
all  appropriate  means  to  solve  international  disputes— organ*  of  the  U,  N. , 
IDO,  and  International  Court  of  Justice.  Member  States  would  also  support 
a  study  of  international  solution!  to  disputes  to  be  undertaken  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  U.N. 

*  '  v  •  ''**  *  v  ..  "  •  . 

)  •%>*■  ”  ..  .... 

4.  Maintenance  of  International  Peace  and  Security.  Member  States 

j  would  seek  to  strengthen  the  U.N.  ’ 

t 

5.  United  Nations  Peace  Force.  A  United  Nations  Peace  Force  would 
,•  be  planned  in  Stage  I  and  implemented  in  Stage  II.  *' 

6.  United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Corps.  A  permanent  Peace 

\  Corps  Cu/dre  would  be  staffed  under  U.N,  jurisdiction.  The  purpose  of  this 
force  would  be  to  insure  international  peace, 

!,  I,  Transition, 

f  During  the  last  three  months  of  Stage  I,  the  Control  Council  would 

l  review  to  insure  that  the  following  conditions  are  completed:  Stage  I  meas- 
i  ures,  Stage  II  preparations,  and  membership  in  the  treaty  of  all  States  of 
|  military  significance.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Control  Council  would 
<  also  determine  whether  Stage  I  measures  are.  complete.  Permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  may  extend  Stage  I  by  three  months. 
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The  duration  of  Stage  II  would  be  three  years.  During  this  period, 
armaments  and  armed  forces  would  be  reduced  further,  the  IDO  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  verify  compliance,  and  the  U.  N.  Peace  Force  would  be  strengthened. 


A.  Armaments 

1.  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Armaments  in  agreed  categories  pre¬ 
viously  reduced  by  30  percent  will  be  reduced  by  50  percent  in  Stage  II. 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  who  did  not  participate  in  Stage  I  would  reduce 
corresponding  armaments  by  65  percent. 

2.  Additional  Armaments  Subject  to  Reduction.  The  types  of  arma¬ 
ments  that  would  be  reduced  are  similar  to  those  specified  in  Stage  I, 

Section  A,  paragraph  1.  In  addition,  noncombatant  naval  vessels  and  small 
arms  would  also  be  reduced.  IDC  inspectors  would  verify  compliance  with 
the  measure. 

3.  Method  of  Reduction.  The  method  of  reductions  made  in  Stage  II 
wculd  be  similar  to  those  specified  in  Stage  I,  Section  A,  paragraph  2. 

4.  Limitation  on  Production  of  Armaments  and  on  Related  Activities. 
Production  of  armaments  would  be  limited  to  agreed  levels/  and  consistent 
with  reduced  armaments.  Flight  testing  of  existing  missiles  would  be 
limited  to  agreed  categories.  All  other  new  weapons  tests  would  be  halted. 

5.  Additional  Measures.  All  aspects  of  the  production  and  testing  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  would  cease,  and  the  stockpiles  would  be 
reduced  50  percent  below  their  level  at  the  beginning  of  Stage  II.  Facilities 
used  in  their  production  would  be  converted  to  peaceful  purposes. 

B.  Armed  Forces 

1.  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces.  Armed  forces  of  the  U.S.  and  USSR 
would  be  reduced  by  50  percent,  based  on  force  levels  at  the  end  of  Stage  I. 
Forces  of  Parties  not  participating  in  Stage  I  would  be  reduced  by  a  greater 
percentage.  Forces  of  other  States  would  reduce  by  an  agreed  percentage. 

2.  Method  of  Reduction.  The  method  of  reduction  would  be  similar  to 
those  presented  in  Stage  I,  Section  B,  paragraph  3. 

3.  Additional  Measures.  Agreed  limitations  would  be  placed  on 
military  training. 
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j .  Nuclear  Weapons 

1.  Reduction  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Declarations  on  the  amounts,  types, 
ind  classification  of  nuclear  weapons  *nd  fissionable  material  would  be  made 
o  the  IDO.  Nuclear  weapons  and  fissionable  material  would  be  reduced  to 
minimum  levels  agreed  upon.  Non-nuclear  components  and  assemblies  of 
luclear  weapons  would  be  destroyed.  IDO  would  insure  compliance  with  pro¬ 
ds  ions  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

2.  Registration  of  Nuclear  Weapons  for  Verification  Purposes.  All 
luclear  weapons  would  be  registered  and  serialized  during  the  last  six  months 
of  .Stage  II. 

D.  Military  Bases  and  Facilities 

Military  bases  would  be  dismantled  and  converted  according  to  pro¬ 
visions  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

E.  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 

Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  cooperate  with  the  International  Commission 
on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War  and  would  help  extend  measures  adopted  in 
Stage  I. 

F.  The  International  Disarmament  Organisation. 

The  IDO  would  be  strengthened  according  to  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Stage  I,  Section  G,  paragraph  3. 

G.  Measures  to  Strengthen  Arrangements  for  Keeping  the  Peace 

Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  extend  support  to  the  studies  on  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  and  the  establishment  of  rules  of  international  conduct 
undertaken  in  Stage  I.  Member  States  would  accept  all  rules  adopted  and 
approved  by  the  Control  Council  in  furtherance  of  these  principles.  Objection 
by  two-thirds  majority  would  abrogate  any  proposed  rule. 

The  U.  N.  Peace  Force  would  be  established  during  the  first  year  of 
Stage  II. 

H.  Transition 

Conditions  and  criteria  of  the  transition  between  Stages  II  and  in  are 
similar  to  those  between  Stages  1  and  II  as  set  forth  in  Stage  I,  Section  I. 
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Stage  III  would  complete  the  disarmament  process  and  would  be 
completed  within  an  agreed  period  of  time. 

A.  Armaments 

Except  for  the  necessary  armaments  which  the  national  forces  are 
allowed  to  retain  for  internal  security,  all  non-nuclear  armaments  together 
with  their  associated  research  and  production,  would  be  eliminated.  The 
method  to  be  followed  in  this  process  would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the 
Treaty.  The  IDO  would  verify  the  results. 

B.  Armed  Forces 

Except  for  the  national  security  forces  maintained  to  insure  internal 
order  and  support  the  U.  N.  Peace  Force,  all  armed  forces  would  be 
eliminated  according  to  provisions  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

There  would  be  no  further  military  conscription.  National  legislation 
contrary  to  these  measures  would  be  annulled.  IDO  would  verify  the  results. 

C.  Nuclear  Weapons 

All  nuclear  weapons  and  stockpiles  and  facilities  used  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  eliminated  or  converted  to  peaceful  purposes.  Sequence  and 
other  reductions  arrangements  would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 
The  IDO  would  ascertain  compliances. 

D.  Military  Bases  and  Facilities 

All  military  bases  and  complexes  except  those  set  aside  for  internal 
security  forces  would  be  dismantled  or  converted  to  peaceful  purposes.  The 
sequence  of  dismantling  would  be  specified  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty.  IDO 
would  verify  results. 

E.  Research  and  Development  of  Military  Significance 

Prior  to  Stage  III,  all  potential  militarily  significant  research  would  be 
reported  to  the  IDO.  Subsequent  to  Stage  III,  the  Control  Council  of  the  IDO 
would  set  up  expert  study  groups  to  evaluate  and  make  recommendations  to 
monitor  such  research.  The  IDO  would  implement  control  of  such  measures. 
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F.  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  strive  to  extend  and  implement  all 
arrangements  recommended  by  the  International  Commission  on  the  Reduction 
of  the  Risk  of  War. 

G.  International  Disarmament  Organization 

The  IDO  would  be  progressively  strengthened  through  an  extension  of 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  Stage  I,  Section  G,  paragraph  3. 

H.  Measures  to  Strengthen  Arrangements  for  Keeping  the  Peace. 

Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  progressively  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
Peace  Force  until  it  had  sufficient  armed  forces  and  armaments  to  resist  any 
challenge. 

I.  Completion  of  Stage  III 

Upon  completion  of  the  agreed  time  period  for  Stage  UI,  the  Control 
Council  would  conduct  a  review  of  all  measures  in  this  stage.  All  obligations 
of  all  stages  would  continue  after  the  completion  of  Stage  III. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  STAGES 

1.  Subsequent  Modification  or  Amendments  of  the  Treaty.  Signatory 
States  would  consider  revisions  or  amendments  to  the  Treaty  after  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

2.  Interim  Agreement.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would,  subsequent  to 
the  signing,  consider  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  initiate  the  Treaty. 

3.  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  Ratification.  Accession  and  Entry  into 
Force  of  the  Treaty.  The  Treaty  would  be  open  for  signature  and  ratification 
by  all  U.  N.  members  and  any  other  State.  The  Treaty  would  come  into  force 
when  ratified  by  the  U.S. ,  USSR  and  a  specified  number  of  other  States. 
Treaty  ratification  would  be  completed  by  constitutional  procedures  of  each 
State. 


4.  Finance.  The  financial  obligation^  of  the  IDO  would  he  supported 
by  all  parties  to  the  Treaty  according  to  an  adjusted  scale. 


TEXT  OF  THE  U.S,  GCD  PROPOSAL 

Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General 
and  Complete  12: "Armament  in  a  Peaceful  World,  April  18,  1962 


In  order  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world,  the  United  States  submits  the  following 
outline  of  basic  provisions  of  such  a  treaty.  The  Preamble  of  such  a  treaty 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  and  is  therefore  not  submitted  as 
part  of  this  treaty  outline. 

A.  Objective  a 

1.  To  ensure  that  (a)  disarmament  is  general  and  complete  and  war 
is  no  longer  an  instrument  for  settling  international  problems, 
and  (b)  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  accompanied  by  the 
establishment  of  reliable  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
and  by  effective  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nation-, 

2.  Taking  into  account  paragraphs  3  and  4  below,  to  provide,  with 
respect  to  the  military  establishment  of  every  nation,  for: 

a.  Disbanding  of  armed  forces,  dismantling  of  military  establish¬ 
ments,  including  bases,  cessation  of  the  production  of 
armaments  as  well  as  their  liquidation  or  conversion  to 
peaceful  uses; 

b.  Elimination  of  all  stockpiles  of  nuclear,  chemical,  biological 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  cessation  of  the 
production  of  such  weapons; 

c.  Elimination  of  all  means  of  delivery  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction; 

d.  Abolition  of  the  organizations  and  institutions  designed  to 
organize  the  military  efforts  of  states,  cessation  of  military 
training,  and  closing  of  all  military  training  institutions; 

e.  Discontinuance  of  military  expenditures. 
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3.  To  ensure  that,  at  the  completion  of  the  program  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  states  would  have  at  their  disposal  only 
those  non-nuclear  armaments,  forces,  facilities  and  establishments 
as  are  agreed  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  internal  order  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  personal  security  of  citizens. 

4.  To  ensure  that  during  and  after  implementation  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  states  also  would  support  and  provide 
agreed  manpower  for  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  to  be  equipped 
with  agreed  types  of  armaments  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  can  effectively  deter  or  suppress  any  threat  or  use 
of  arms. 

5.  To  establish  and  provide  for  the  effective  operation  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Disarmament  Organization  Within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  all  obligations 
under  the  disarmament  program  would  be  honored  and  observed 
during  and  after  implementation  of  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment;  and  to  this  end  to  ensure  that  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  and  its  inspectors  would  have  unrestricted  access 
without  veto  to  all  places  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effective 
verification. 

B.  Principles 

The  guiding  principles  during  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  are: 

1.  Disarmament  would  be  implemented  until  it  is  completed  by  stages 
to  be  carried  out  within  specified  time  limits. 

2.  Disarmament  would  be  balanced  so  that  it  no  stage  of  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  treaty  could  any  state  or  group  of  states  gain 
military  advantage,  and  so  that  security  would  be  ensured  equally 
for  all. 

3.  Compliance  with  all  disarmament  Obligations  would  be  effectively 
verified  during  and  after  thsir  entry  into  force.  Verification 
arrangements  would  be  instituted  progressively  as  necessary  to 
ensure  throughout  the  disarmament  process  that  agreed  levels  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces  wore  not  exceeded. 

4.  As  national  armaments  are  reduced,  the  United  Nations  would 
be  progressively  strengthened  in  order  to  improve  its  capacity 
to  ensure  international  security  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
differences  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  common  tasks  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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5.  Transition  from  one  stage  of  disarmament  to  the  next  would  take 
place  upon  decision  that  all  measures  in  the  preceding  stage  had 
been  implemented  and  verified  and  that  any  additional  arrangements 
required  for  measures  in  the  next  stage  were  ready  to  operate. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Treaty  would  contain  three  stages  designed  to  achieve  a  permanent 
state  of  general  arid  complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world.  The  Treaty 
would  enter  into  force  upon  the  signature  and  ratification  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  such  other  states  as 
might  be  agreed.  Stage  II  would  begin  when  all  militarily  significant  states 
had  become  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  other  transition  requirements  had  been 
satisfied.  Stage  111  would  begin  when  all  states  possessing  armed  forces  and 
armaments  had  become  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  other  transition  require¬ 
ments  had  been  satisfied.  Disarmament,  verification,  and  measures  for 
keeping  the  peace  would  proceed  progressively  and  proportionately  beginning 
with  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 


STAGE  r 


Stage  I  would  begin  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  would  be 
completed  within  three  years  from  that  date. 

During  Stage  I  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake: 

1.  To  reduce  their  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  to  carry  out 
other  agreed  measures  in  the  mannor  outlined  below; 

2.  To  establish  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  upon 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  in  order  to  ensure  the  verifica¬ 
tion  in  the  agreed  manner  of  the  obligations  undertaken;  and 

3.  To  strengthen  arrangements  for  keeping  the  peace  through  the 
measures  outlined  below. 


|  A.  Armaments 

) 


! 


1.  Reduction  of  Armaments 
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a.  Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  as  a  first  stage  toward  general 
and  complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world,  would  reduce 
by  thirty  per  cent  the  armaments  in  each  category  listed  in 
subparagraph  b.  below.  Except  as  adjustments  for  production 
would  be  permitted  in  Stage  I  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3 
below,  each  type  of  armament  in  the  categories  listed  in 
subparagraph  b.  Would  be  reduced  by  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
inventory  existing  at  an  agreed  date. 

b.  All  types  of  armaments  within  agreed  categories  would  be 
subject  to  reduction  in  Stage  I  (the  following  list  of  categories, 
and  of  types  within  categories,  is  illustrative): 

( 1)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an  empty  weight  of  40,  000 
kilograms  or  greater;  missiles  having  a  range  of  5,  000 
kilometres  or  greater,  together  with  their  related  fixed 
launching  pads;  and  submarine-launched  missiles  and 
air-to- surface  missiles  having  a  range  of  300  kilometres 
or  greater. 

(Within  this  category,  the  United  States,  for  example, 
would  declare  as  types  of  armaments:  the  B- 52  aircraft; 
Atlas  missiles  together  with  their  related  fixed  launching 
pads;  Titan  missiles  together  with  their  related  fixed 
launching  pads;  Polaris  missiles;  Hound  Dog  missiles; 
and  each  new  type  of  armament,  such  as  Minuteman 
missiles,  which  came  within  the  category  description, 
together  with,  where  applicable,  their  related  fixed 
launching  pads.  The  declared  inventory  of  types  within 
the  category  by  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  be 
similarly  detailed. ) 

(2)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an  empty  weight  of  between 
15,  000  kilograms  and  40,  000  kilograms  and  those  missiles 
not  included  in  category  (1)  haying  a  range  between  300 
kilometres  and  5,  000  kilometres,  together  with  any 
related  fixed  launching  pads*  (The  Parties  would  declare 
their  armaments  by  types  within  the  category.  ) 

(3)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an  empty  weight  of  between 
2,  500  and  15,  000  kilograms.  (The  Parties  would  declare 
their  armaments  by  types  within  the  category.  ) 


Ur 


10  kilometres  and  300  kilometres,  together  with  any 
related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The  Parties  would  declare 
their  armaments  by  types  within  the  category.  ) 

(5)  Anti-missile  missile  systems,  together  with  related  fixed 
launching  pads.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their  arma¬ 
ments  by  types  within  the  category. ) 

(6)  Surface-to-air  missiles  other  than  anti-missile  missile 
systems,  together  with  any  related  fixed  launching  pads. 
(The  Parties  would  declare  their  armaments  by  types 
within  the  category.  ) 

(7)  Tanks.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their  armaments  by 
types  within  the  category.  ) 

(8)  Armoured  cars  and  armoured  personnel  carriers.  (The 
Parties  would  declare  their  armaments  by  types  within 
the  category. ) 

(9)  All  artillery,  and  mortars  and  rocket  launchers  haying  a 
caliber  of  TOO  mm.  or  greater.  (The  Parties  would 
declare  their  armaments  by  types  within  the  category.  ) 

(10)  Combatant  ships  with  standard  displacement  of  400  tons 
or  greater  of  the  following  classes:  Aircraft  carriers, 
battleships,  cruisers,  destroyer  types  and  submarines. 
(The  Parties  would  declare  their  armaments  by  types 
within  the  category* ) 

2.  Method  of  Reduction 

a.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  were  subject  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  would  submit  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  an  appropriate  declaration  respect¬ 
ing  inventories  of  their  armaments  existing  at  the  agreed  date. 

b.  The  reduction  would  be  accomplished  in  three  steps,  each 
consisting  of  one  year.  One-third  of  the  reduction  to  be  made 
during  Stage  I  would  be  carried  out  during  each  step. 

c.  During  the  first  part  of  each  stop,  one-third  of  the  armaments 
to  be  eliminated  during  Stage  I  would  be  placed  in  depots  under 
supervision  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization. 
During  the  second  part  of  each  step,  the  deposited  armaments 
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would  be  destroyed  or,  where  appropriate,  converted  to 
peaceful  uses.  The  number  and  location  of  such  depots  and 
arrangements  respecting  their  establishment  and  operation 
would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty, 

d.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
a  Treaty  annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing  reduction  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  retained  armaments  did  not  exceed 
agreed  levels. 

3.  Limitation  on  Production  of  Armaments  and  on  Related  Activities 

a.  Production  of  all  armaments  listed  in  subparagraph  b.  of 
paragraph  1.  above  would  be  limited  to  agreed  allowances  dur¬ 
ing  Stage  I  and,  by  the  beginning  of  Stage  II,  would  be  halted 
except  for  production  within  agreed  limits  of  parts  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  agreed  retained  armaments. 

b.  The  allowances  would  permit  limited  production  in  each  of  the 
categories  of  armaments  listed  in  subparagraph  b.  of 
paragraph  1.  above.  In  all  instances  during  the  process  of 
eliminating  production  of  armaments: 

(1)  any  armament  produced  within  a  category  would  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  an  additional  armament  destroyed  within 
that  Category  to  the  end  that  the  ten  per  cent  reduction  in 
numbers  in  each  category  in  each  step,  and  the  resulting 
thirty  per  cent  reduction  in  Stage  I,  would  be  achieved; 
and.  furthermore 

(2)  in  the  case  of  armed  combat  aircraft  having  an  empty 
weight  of  15,  000  kilograms  or  greater  and  of  missiles 
having  a  range  of  300  kilometres  or  greater,  the  destruc¬ 
tive  capability  of  any  euch  armaments  produced  within  a 
category  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  destruction  of 
sufficient  armaments  within  that  category  to  the  end  that 
the  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  destructive  capability  as 
well  as  numbers  in  each  of  these  categories  in  each  step, 
and  the  resulting  thirty  per  cent  reduction  in  Stage  I, 
would  be  achieved. 

c.  Should  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  elect  to  reduce  its  production 
in  any  category  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  required  by  the 
allowances  provided  in  subparagraph  b.  above,  that  Party 
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would  be  entitled  to  retain  existing  armaments  to  the  extent 
of  the  unused  portion  of  its  production  allowance.  In  any  such 
instance,  any  armament  so  retained  would  be  compensated  for 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  subparagraph  b.  (1)  and,  where 
applicable,  b.  (2)  above,  to  the  end  that  the  ten  per  rent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  numbers  and,  where  applicable,  destructive  capability 
in  each  category  in  each  step,  and  the  resulting  thirty  per  cent 
reduction  in  Stage  I  would  be  achieved. 

d,  The  flight  testing  of  missiles  would  be  limited  to  agreed  annual 
quotas. 

e.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  this  foregoing  measures  at  declared 
locations  and  would  provide  assurance  that  activities  subject 
to  the  fox-egoing  measures  were  not  conducted  at  undeclared 
locations. 

4.  Additional  Measures 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  examine  unresolved 
questions  relating  to  means  of  accomplishing  in  Stages  II  and  III 
the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  production  and  stockpiles 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  light 
of  this  examination,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
arrangements  concerning  chemical  and  biological  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

B.  Armsd  Forces 


1.  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces 

Force  levels  for  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  be  reduced  to  2.  1  million  each 
and  for  other  specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  agreed  levels  not 
exceeding  2. 1  million  each.  All  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would, 
with  agreed  exceptions,  reduce  their  force  levels  to  100,  000  or 
one  per  cent  of  their  population,  whichever  were  higher,  provided 
that  in  no  case  would  the  force  levels  of  such  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  exceed  levels  in  existence  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty. 
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2.  Armed  Forces  Subject  to  Reduction 

Agreed,  force  levels  would  include  all  full-time,  uniformed  person¬ 
nel  maintained  by  national  governments  in  the  following  categories: 

a.  Career  personnel  of  active  armed  forces  and  other  personnel 
serving  in  the  active  armed  forces  on  fixed  engagements  or 
contracts, 

b.  Conscripts  performing  their  required  period  of  full-time  active 
duty  as  fixed  by  national  law, 

e.  Personnel  of  militarily  organized  security  forces  and  of  other 
forces  or  organizations  equipped  and  organized  to  perform  a 
military  mission. 

3.  Method  of  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces 

The  reduction  of  force  levels  would  be  carried  out  in  the  following 

manner: 


* 


i> 

'  «r 


r 
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a.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  Which  were  subject  to  the  fore¬ 
going  reductions  would  submit  to  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  a  declaration  stating  their  force  levels  at  the 
agreed  date. 

b.  Force  level  reductions  would  be  accomplished  in  three  steps, 
each  having  a  duration  of  one  year.  During  each  stop  force 
levels  would  be  reduced  by  one -third  of  the  difference  between 
force  levels  existing  at  the  agreed  date  and  the  levels  to  be 
reached  at  the  end  of  Stage  I. 

c.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that  would  be  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  reduction  of  force  levels  and 
provide  assurance  that  retained  forces  did  not  exceed  agreed 
levels. 


4.  Additional  Measures  i’ 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  were  subject  to  the  foregoing  *•; 

reductions  would  agree  upon  appropriate  arrangements,  including  ; 

procedures  for  consultation,  in  order  to  ensure  that  civilian  | 

employment  by  military  establishments  would  be  in  accordance  I 

with  the  objectives  of  the  obligations  respecting  force  levels.  I 

il 

n 

•:  ,  J 
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C.  Nuclear  Weapons 


1.  Production  of  Fissionable  Materials  for  Nuclear  Weapons 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  halt  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons. 

b.  This  measure  would  be  carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  submit  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  a  declaration  listing  by  name, 
location  and  production  capacity  every  facility  under  their 
jurisdiction  capable  of  producing  and  processing  fission¬ 
able  materials  at  the  agreed  date. 

(2)  Production  of  fissionable  materials  for  purposes  other 
than  use  in  nuclear  weapons  would  be  limited  to  agreed 
levels.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  submit  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  periodic  declara¬ 
tions  stating  the  amounts  and  types  of  fissionable 
materials  which  were  still  being  produced  at  each  facility. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  would  be  set 
forth  in  the  annex  on  verification,  th*;  International 
Disarmament  Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  at  declared  facilities  and  would  provide  assur¬ 
ance  that  activities  subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations 
were  not  conducted  at  undeclared  facilities, 

2.  Transfer  of  Fissionable  Material  to  Purposes  Other  Than  Use  in 

Nuclear  Weapons 

a.  Upon  the  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  each  transfer  to 
purposes  other  than  use  in  nuclear  weapons  an  agreed  quantity 
of  weapons-grade  U-235  from  past  production.  The  purposes 
for  which  such  materials  would  be  used  would  be  determined 
by  the  state  to  which  the  material  belonged,  provided  that 
such  materials  were  not  used  in  nuclear  weapons. 
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b.  To  ensure  that  the  transferred  materials  were  not  used  in 

nuclear  weapons,  such  materials  would  be  placed  under  safe¬ 
guards  and  inspection  by  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  either  in  stockpiles  or  at  the  facilities  in  which 
they  would  be  utilized  for  purposes  other  than  use  in  nuclear 
weapons.  Arrangements  for  such  safeguards  and  inspection 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verification. 

3.  Transfer  of  Fissionable  Materials  Between  States  for  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy 

a.  Any  transfer  of  fissionable  materials  between  states  would  be 
for  purposes  other  than  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  system  of  safeguards  to  ensure  that  such 
materials  were  not  used  in  nuclear  weapons. 

b.  The  system  of  safeguards  to  be  applied  for  this  purpose  would 
be  developed  in  agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  would  be  set,  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

4.  Non- Transfer  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  seek  to  prevent  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  further  national  nuclear  forces.  To  this  end  the  Parties 
would  agree  that: 

a.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  had  manufactured,  or  which 
at  any  time  manufactures,  a  nuclear  weapon  would: 

(1)  Not  transfer  control  over  any  nuclear  weapons  to  a  state 
which  had  not  manufactured  a  nuclear  weapon  before  an 
agreed  date; 

(2)  Not  assist  any  such  state  in  manufacturing  any  nuclear 
weapons. 

■) 

b.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  had  not  manufactured  a  nuclear 
weapon  before  the  agreed  date  would: 

(1)  Not  acquire,  or  attempt  to  acquire,  control  over  any 
nuclear  weapons. 

(2)  Not  manufacture,  or  attempt  to  manufacture,  any  nuclear 
weapons. 

5.  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Explosions 

a.  If  an  agreement  prohibiting  nuclear  weapons  test  explosions 
and  providing  for  effective  international  control  had  come  into 
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force  prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  such  agree¬ 
ment  would  become  an  annex  to  the  Treaty,  and  all  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  would  be  bound  by  the  obligations  specified  in  the 
agreement. 

b.  If,  however,  no  such  agreement  had  come  into  force  prior  to 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  all  nuclear  weapons  test 
explosions  would  be  prohibited,  and  the  procedures  for  effec¬ 
tive  international  control  would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the 
Treaty. 

6.  Additional  Measures 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  examine  remaining 
unresolved,  questions  relating  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  in 
Stages  II  and  III  the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiles.  In  the  light  of  this  examination,  the  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  would  agree  to  arrangements  concerning  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  stockpiles. 

E>.  Outer  Space 

1.  Prohibition  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  in  Orbit 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  not  to  place  in  orbit  weap¬ 
ons  capable  of  producing -mas  s  destructi  on. 

2.  Peaceful  Cooperation  in  Space 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  increased  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  in  the  United 
Nations  or  through  other  appropriate  arrangements. 

3.  Notification  and  Pre-Launch  Inspection 

With  respect  to  the  launching  of  space  vehicles  and  missiles: 

a.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  conducted  launchings  of 

space  vehicles  or  missiles  would  provide  advance  notification 
of  such  launchings  to  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  together  with  the  track 
of  the  space  vehicle  or  missile.  Such  advance  notification 
would  be  provided  on  a  timely  basis  to  permit  pre-launch 
inspection  of  the  space  vehicle  or  missile  to  be  launched. 
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b.  In  accordance  with  arrangement  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  conduct  pre -launch  inspection  of  space 
vehicles  and.  missiles  and  would  establish  and  operate  Any 
arrangements  necessary  for  detecting  unreported  launchings. 

4.  Limitations  on  Production  and  on  Related  Activities 

The  production,  stockpiling  and  testing  cf  boosters  for  space 
vehicles  would  be  subject  to  agreed  limitations..  Such  activities 
would  be  monitored  by  the  International  Disarmament  Organization 
in  accordance  with  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in  the 
annex  on  verification. 


3 


I 
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E.  Military  Expenditures 


1.  Report  on  Expenditures 

V 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  submit  to  the  International 

Disarmament  Organization  at  the  end  of  each  step  of  each  stage  ; 

a  report  on  their  military  expenditures.  Such  reports  would 
include  an  itemization  of  military  expenditures. 

v 

2.  Verifiable  Reduction  of  Expenditures  * 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  examine  questions  \ 

related  to  the  verifiable  reduction  of  military  expenditures.  In  the 
light  of  this  examination,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  consider 
appropriate  arrangements  respecting  military  expenditures. 

F,  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 

In  order  to  promote  confidence  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war,  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  the  following  measures:  * 

1.  Advance  Notification  of  Military  Movements  and  Manoeuvres  ' 

i 

Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  give  advance  notification  of 

major  military  movements  and  manoeuvres  to  other  Parties  to  the  i 

Treaty  and  to  the  International  Disarmament  Organization. 

Specific  arrangements  relating  to  ihis  commitment,  including  the 
scale  of  movements  and  manoeuvres  to  be  reported  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  transmitted,  would  be  agreed. 
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2.  Observation  Posts 


Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  permit  observation  posts  to 
be  established  at  agreed  locations,  including  major  ports,  railway 
centres,  motor  highways,  river  crossings,  and  air  bases  to  report 
on  concentrations  and  movements  of  military  forces.  The  number 
of  such  posts  could  be  progressively  expanded  in  each  successive 
step  of  Stage  I,  Specific  arrangements  relating  to  such  observation 
posts,  including  the  location  and  staffing  of  posts,  the  method  of 
receiving  and  reporting  information,  and  the  schedule  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  posts  would  be  agreed. 


3,,  Additional  Observation  Arrangements 


The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  establish  such  additional  observa¬ 
tion  arrangements  as  might  be  agreed.  Such  arrangements  could 
be  extended  in  an  agreed  manner  during  each  step  of  Stage  I. 


4.  Exchange  of  Military  Missions 


Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  the  exchange  of 
military  missions  between  states  or  groups  of  states  in  order  to 
improve  communications  and  understanding  between  them.  Specific 
arrangements  respecting  such  exchanges  would  be  agreed. 

5.  Communications  Between  Heads  of  Government 


Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
rapid  and  reliable  communications  among  their  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Specific  arrangements  in  this  regard  would  be  subject  to  agreement 
among  the  Parties  concerned  and  between  such  Parties  and  the 
Secretary- General, 

6,  International  Commission  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  establish  an  International 
Commission  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War  as  a  subsidiary  body 
of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  to  examine  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  further  measures  that  might  be 
undertaken  during  Stage  1  or  subsequent  stages  of  disarmament  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  failure  of 
communications,  or  surprise  attack.  Specific  arrangements  for 
such  measures  as  might  be  agreed  to  by  all  or  some  of  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  would  be  subject  to  agreement  among  the  Parties 
concerned. 
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G.  The  International  Disarmament  Organization 


1.  Establishment  of.  the  International  Disarmament  Organization 

The  International  Disarmament  Organization  would  be  established 
upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  would  function  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  Cooperation  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  cooperate  promptly  and 
fully  with  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  and  to  assist 
the  International  Disarmament  Organization  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions  and  in  the  execution  of  the  decisions  made  by  it  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

3.  Verification  Functions  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization 

The  International  Disarmament  Organization  would  verify  disarma¬ 
ment  measures  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles  which 
would  be  implemented  through  specific  arrangements  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification: 

a.  Measures  providing  for  reduction  of  armaments  would  be 
verified  by  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  at 
agreed  depots  and  would  include  verification  of  the  destruction 
of  armaments  and,  where  appropriate,  verification  of  the 
conversion  of  armaments  to  peaceful  uses.  Measures  providing 
for  reduction  of  armed  forces  would  be  verified  by  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  either  at  the  agreed 
depots  or  other  agreed  locations. 

b.  Measures  halting  or  limiting  production,  testing,  and  other 
specified  activities  would  be  verified  by  the  International 
Disarmament  drgaaization.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
declare  the  nature  and  location  of  all  production  and  testing 
facilities  and  other  specified  activities.  The  International 
Disarmament  Organization  would  have  access  to  relevant 
facilities  and  activities  wherever  located  in  the  territory  of 
such  Parties. 
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c.  Assurance  that  agreed  levels  of  armaments  and  armed  forces 
were  not  exceeded  and  that  activities  limited  or  prohibited  by 
the  Treaty  were  not  being  conducted  clandestinely  Would  be 
provided  by  the  international  Disarmament  Organization  through 
agreed  arrangements  which  would  have  the  effect  of  providing 
that  the  extent  of  inspection  during  any  step  or  stage  would  be 
related  tp  the  amount  of  disarmament  being  undertaken  and  to 
the  degree  of  risk  to  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  of  possible 
violations.  This  might  be  accomplished,  for  example,  by  an 
arrangement  embodying  such  features  as  the  following: 

(1)  All  parts  of  the  territory  of  those  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
to  which  this  form  of  verification  was  applicable  would  be 
subject  to  selection  for  inspection  from  the  beginning  of 
Stage  I  as  provided  below. 

(2)  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  divide  their  territory  into  an 
agreed  number  of  appropriate  zones  and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  step  of  disarmament  would  submit  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Disarmament  Organization  a  declaration  stating  the 
total  level  of  armaments,  forces,  and  specified  types  of 
activities  subject  to  verification  within  each  zone.  The 
exact  location  of  armaments  and  forces  within  a  zone 
would  not  be  revealed  prior  to  its  selection  for  inspection 

(3)  An  agreed  number  of  these  zones  would  be  progressively 
inspected  by  the  International  Disarmament  Organization 
during  Stage  I  according  to  an  agreed  time  schedule. 

The  zones  to  be  inspected  would  be  selected  by  procedures 
which  would  ensure  their  selection  by  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
other  than  the  Party  whose  territory  was  to  be  inspected 
or  any  Party  associated  with  it.  Upon  selection  of  each 
zone,  the  Party  to  the  Treaty  whose  territory  was  to  be 
inspected  would  declare  the  exact  location  of  armaments, 
forces  and  other  agreed  activities  within  the  selected 
zone.  During  the  verification  process,  arrangements 
would  be  made  to  provide  assurance  against  undeclared 
movements  of  the  objects  of  verification  to  or  from  the 
zone  or  zone.*  being  inspected.  Both  aerial  and  mobile 
ground  inspection  would  be  employed  within  the  zone 
being  inspected.  In  so  far  as  agreed  measures  being 
verified  were  concerned  access  within  the  zone  would  be 
free  and  unimpeded,  and  verification  would  be  carried  out 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  state  being  inspected. 
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(4)  Once  a  zone  had  been  inspected  it  would  remain  opon  for 

further  inspection  while  verification  was  being  extended  ! 

to  additional  zones.  | 

(5)  By  the  end  of  Stage  III,  when,  all  disarmament  measures 
had  been  completed,  inspection  would  have  been  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

4.  Composition  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization 

a.  The  International  Disarmament  Organization  would  have: 

(1)  A  General  Conference  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty; 

(2)  A  Control  Council  consisting  of  representatives  of  all  the 
major  signatory  powers  as  permanent  members  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  a  rotating  basis;  and 

(3)  An  Administrator  who  would  administer  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  under  the  direction  of  the 
Control  Council  and  who  would  have  the  authority;  staff, 
and  finances  adequate  to  ensure  effective  and  impartial 
implementation  of  the  functions  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization. 

b.  The  General  Conference  and  the  Control  Council  would  have 
power  to  establish  such  subsidiary  bodies,  including  expert 
study  groups,  as  either  of  them  might  deem  necessary. 

5.  Functions  of  the  General  Conference 

The  General  Conference  would  have  the  following  functions,  among 

others  which  might  ba  agreed: 

a.  Electing  non-permanent  members  to  the  Control  Council; 

b.  Approving  certain  accessions  to  the  Treaty; 

c.  Appointing  the  Administrator  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Control  Council; 

d.  Approving  agreements  between  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations; 

e.  Approving  the  budget  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization; 
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f.  Requesting  and  receiving  reports  from  the  Control  Council 

and  deciding  upon  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Control  Council; 

g.  Approving  reports  to  be  submitted  to  bodies  of  the  United 
Nations; 

h.  Proposing  matters  for  consideration  by  the  Control  Council; 

i.  Requesting  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  give  advisory 
opinions  on  legal  questions  concerning  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  Treaty,  subject  to  a  general  authorization  of 
this  power  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

j.  Approving  amendments  to  the  Treaty  for  possible  ratification 
by  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty; 

k.  Considering  matters  of  mutual  interest  pertaining  to  the  Treaty 
or  disarmament  in  general, 

6.  Functions  of  the  Control  Council 

The  Control  Council  would  have  the  following  functions,  among 

others  which  might  be  agreed: 

a.  Recommending  appointment  of  the  Administrator; 

b.  Adopting  rules  for  implementing  the  terms  of  the  Treaty; 

O 

c.  Establishing  procedures  and  standards  for  the  installation 

and  operation  of  the  verification  arrangements,  and  maintaining 
supervision  over  such  arrangements  and  the  Administrator; 

d.  Establishing  procedures  for  making  available  to  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  data  produced  by  verification  arrangements; 

e.  Considering  reports  of  the  Administrator  on  the  progress  of 
disarmament  measures  and  of  their  verification,  and  on  the 
installation  and  operation  of  the  verification  arrangements; 

f.  Recommending  to  the  Conference  approval  of  the  budget  of 
the  International  Disarmament  Organization; 

g.  Requesting  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  give  advisory 
opinions  on  legal  questions  concerning  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  Treaty,  subject  to  a  general  authorization  of 
this  power  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 
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h.  Recommending  to  the  Conference  approval  of  certain  accessions 

•  to  the  Treaty; 

i.  Considering  matters  of  mutual  interest  pertaining  to  the  Treaty 
or  to  disarmament  in  general. 

7.  Functions  of  the  Administrator 

The  Administrator  would  have  the  following  functions,  among  others 
which  might  be  agreed: 

a.  Administering  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  verifi¬ 
cation  arrangements,  and  serving  as  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization; 

b.  Making  available  to  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  data 
produced  by  the  verification  arrangements; 

c.  Preparing  the  budget  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization; 

d.  Making  reports  to  the  Control  Council  on  the  progress 
of  disarmament  measures  and  of  their  verification,  and 
on  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  verification 
arrangements. 

8.  Privileges  and  Immunities 

The  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
would  grant  to  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  and  its 
staff  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  Parties  to  the  International 
Disar  mament  Organization!  and  the  legal  capacity  which  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  should  enjoy  in  the 
territory  of  each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  be  specified 
in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

9.  Relations  with  the  United  Nations  and  Other  International 
Organizations 

a.  The  International  Disarmament  Organization,  being  established 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  would  conduct  its 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  would  maintain  close  working  arrangements 
with  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  would  consult  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 
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b.  The  Control  Council  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  transmit  to  the  United  Nations  annual  and 
other  reports  on  the  activities  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization. 

c.  Principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  could  make  recom  ¬ 
mendations  to  the  International  Disarmament  Organization, 
which  would  consider  them  and  report  to  the  United  Nations  on 
action  taken. 

Note:  The  above  outline  does  not  cover  all  the  possible  details  or 
aspects  of  relationships  between  the  International  Disarma¬ 
ment  Organization  and  the  United  Nations, 

H.  Measures  To  Strengthen  Arrangements  for  Keeping  the  Peace 

I.  Obligations  Concerning  Threat  or  Use  of  Force 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  obligations  to  refrain, 
in  thjir  international  relations,  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  of 
any  type— Including  nuclear,  conventional,  chemical  or  biological 
means  of  warfare— contrary  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter* 

2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  a  study  by 

a  subsidiary  body  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  codification  and  progressive  development  of  rules 
Of  international  conduct  related  to  disarmament. 

b.  The  Parties  to  thu  Treaty  would  refrain  from  indirect  aggres¬ 
sion  and  subversion.  The  subsidiary  body  pj  ovided  for 

in  subparagraph  a.  would  also  study  methods  of  assuring 
states  against  indirect  aggression  or  subversion. 

3.  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

a,  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  utilize  all  appropriate 

processes  for  the  peaceful  ffttlefttnt  of  all  disputes  which 
might  arise  between  thilT!"  ificj  any  other  State,  whether  or  not 
a  Party  to  the  T*«4tyi  Including  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediatior 
conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regioha.1  agtncie*  Sir  a?*tH|*n^«nts,  lesion  to  the  Security 

Council  or  the  Others!  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  or  othe 
peaceful  mean*  of  their  choice; 
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b.  The  Parties  tc  the  Treaty  v,buld  agree  that  disputes  concerning 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  Treaty  which  were  not 
settled  by  negotiation  or  by  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  be  subject  to  referral  by  any  party  to  the 
dispute  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  unless  the  parties 
concerned  agreed  on  another  mode  of  settlement. 

c.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  a  study  under 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  measures  which 
should  be  undertaken  to  make  existing  arrangements  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  whether  legal  or 
political  in  nature,  more  effective;  and  to  institute  new  pro¬ 
cedures  and  arrangements  where  needed. 

4.  Maintenance  of  International  Peace  and  Security 

The  Parties  to  whe  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  measures 
strengthening  the  structure,  authority,  and  operation  of  the  United 
Nation;;  so  as  to  improve  its  capability  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security. 

5.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  to  develop  arrangements 
during  Stage  I  for  the  establishment  in  Stage  II  of  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Force.  To  this  end,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree 
on  the  following  measures  within  the  United  Nations; 

a.  Examination  of  the  experience  of  the  United  Nations  leading  to 

a  further  strengthening  of  United  Nations  forces  for  keeping  the 
peace; 

j  ‘ 

b.  Examination  of  the  feasibility  of  concluding  promptly  the 
agreements  envisaged  in  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter; 

c.  Conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  of.  a  United 
Nations  Peace  Force  in  Stage  II,  including  definitions  of  its 
purpcse,  mission,  composition  and  strength,  disposition, 
command  and  control,  training,  logistical  support,  financing, 
equipment  and  armaments. 

6.  United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Corps 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  the  establishment 
within  the  United  Nations  of  a  Peace  Observation  Corps,  staffed  with 
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a  standing  cadre  of  observers  who  could  be  dispatched  promptly  to 
investigate  any  situation  which  might  constitute  a  threat  to  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Elements  of  the  Peace  Observation  Corps 
could  also  be  stationed  as  appropriate  in  selected  areas  throughout 
the  world. 


I.  Transition 


1.  Transition  from  Stage  I  to  Stage  II  would  take  place  at  the  end  of 
Stage  I,  upon  a  determination  that  the  following  circumstances 
existed: 

a.  All  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  in  Stage  I  had  been  carrieu 
out; 

b.  All  preparations  required  for  Stage  II  had  been  made;  and 

c.  All  militarily  significant  states  had  become  Parties  to  the 
Treaty. 

2.  During  the  last  three  months  of  Stage  I,  the  Control  Council  would 
review  the  situation  respecting  these  circumstances  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  these  circumstances  existed  at  the  end  of 
Stage  I. 

3.  If,  at  the  end  of  Stage  I,  one  or  more  permanent  members  of  the 
Control  Council  should  declare  that  the  foregoing  circumstances 
did  not  exist,  the  agreed  period  of  Stage  I  would,  upon  the  request 
of  such  permanent  member  or  members,  be  extended  by  a  period 
or  periods  totalling  no  more  than  three  months  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  the  foregoing  circumstances. 

4.  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  or  periods,  one  or  more  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council  should  declare  that 
the  foregoing  circumstances  still  did  not  exist,  the  question  would 
be  placed  before  a  special  session  of  the  Security  Council;  transit 
tion  to  Stage  II  would  take  place  upon  a  determination  by  the  Security 
Council  that  the  foregoing  circumstances  did  in  fact  exist. 

i 

STAGE  II 


Stage  II  would  begin  upon  the  transition  from  Stage  I  and  would  be 
completed  within  three  years  from  that  date. 
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During  Stage  II,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake: 

1.  To  continue  all  obligations  undertaken  during  Stage  I; 

2.  To  reduce  further  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  reduced  during 
Stage  I  and  to  carry  out  additional  measures  of  disarmament  in  the 
manner  outlined  below; 

3.  To  ensure  that  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  would 
have  the  capacity  to  verify  in  the  agreed  manner  the  obligations 
undertaken  during  Stage  II;  and 

4.  To  strengthen  further  the  arrangements  for  keeping  the  peace 
through  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  and 
through  the  additional  measures  outlined  below. 

A.  Armaments 


1.  Reduction  of  Armaments 

a.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had  during  Stage  I  reduced 
their  armaments  in  agreed  categories  by  thirty  per  cent  would 
during  Stage  U  further  reduce  each  type  of  armaments  in  the 
categories  listed  in  Soction  A,  subparagraph  l.b  of  Stage  I  by 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  inventory  existing  at  the  end  of  Stage  I. 

b.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had  not  been  subject  to 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  during  Stage  I  would 
submit  to  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  an 
appropriate  declaration  respecting  the  inventories  by  types, 
within  the  categories  listed  in  Stage  I,  of  their  armaments 
existing  at  the  beginning  of  Stage  II.  Such  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  wou’d  during  Stage  E  reduce  the  inventory  of  each  type 
of  such  armaments  by  sixty-five  per  cent  in  order  that  such 
Parties  would  .ccomplish  the  same  total  percentage  of  reduc¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  Stage  II  as  would  be  accomplished  by  those 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had  reduced  their  armaments  by 
thirty  per  cent  in  Stage  I. 

2.  Additional  Armaments  Subject  to  Reduction 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  submit  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  a  declaration  respecting  their 
inventories  existing  at  the  beginning  of  Stage  II  of  the  additional 
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types  of  armaments  in  the  categories  listed  ini  subparagraph  b. 
below,  and  would  during  Stage  II  reduce  the  inventory  of  each 
type  of  such  armaments  by  fifty  per  cent. 

b.  All  types  of  armaments  within  further  agreed  categories  would 
be  subject  to  reduction  in  Stage  II  (the  following  list  of 
categories  is  illustrative): 

(1)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an  empty  weight  of  up  to 
2,  500  kilograms  (declarations  by  types). 

(2)  Specified  types  of  unarmed  military  aircraft  (declaration1 
by  types). 

(3)  Missiles  and  free  rockets  having  a  range  of  less  than 
10  kilometers  (declarations  by  types). 

(4)  Mortars  and  rocket  launchers  having  a  caliber  of  less  than 
100  mm.  (declarations  by  types). 

(5)  Specified  types  of  unarmoured  personnel  carriers  and 
transport  vehicles  (declarations  by  types). 

(6)  Combatant  ships  with  standard  displacement  of  400  tons 
or  greater  which  had  net  been  included  among  the  arma¬ 
ments  listed  in  Stage  I,  and  combatant  ships  with 
standard  displacement  of  less  than  400  tons  (declarations 
by  types). 

(7)  Specified  types  of  non-combatant  naval  vessels  (declara¬ 
tions  by  types). 

(8)  Specified  types  of  small  arms  (declarations  by  types). 

c.  Specified  categories  of  ammunition  for  armaments  listed  in 
Stage  I,  Section  A,  subparagraph  l.b.,  and  in  subparagraph  b. 
above  would  be  reduced  to  levels  consistent  with  the  levels  of 
armaments  agreed  for  the  end  of  Stage  II. 

3.  Method  of  reduction 

The  foregoing  measures  would  be  carried  out  and  would  be  verified 
by  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  in  a  manner  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  provided  for  in  Stage  I,  Section  A,  paragraph  2. 
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4.  Limitation  on  Production  of  Armaments  and  on  Related  Activities 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  halt  the  production  of  arma¬ 
ments  in  the  specified  categories  except  for  production,  within 
agreed  limits,  of  parts  required  for  maintenance  of  the  agreed 
retained  armaments. 

b.  The  production  of  ammunition  in  specified  categories  would  be 
reduced  to  agreed  levels  consistent  with  the  levels  of  arma¬ 
ments  agreed  for  the  end  of  Stage  II. 

c.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  halt  development  and  testing 
of  new  types  of  armaments.  The  flight  testing  of  existing  types 
of  missiles  would  be  limited  to  agreed  annual  quotas. 

d.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing  measures  at  declared 
locations  and  would  provide  assurance  that  activities  subject 
to  the  foregoing  measures  were  not  conducted  at  undeclared 
locations. 

5.  Additional  Measures 

a.  In  the  light  of  their  examination  during  Stage  I  of  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  stockpiles  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  the 
following  measures  respecting  such  weapons: 

(1)  The  cessation  of  all  production  and  field  testing  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

(2)  The  reduction,  by  agreed  categories,  of  stockpiles  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
levels  fifty  per  cent  below  those  existing  at  the  beginning 
of  Stage  II. 

(3)  The  dismantling  or  conversion  to  peaceful  uses  of  all 
facilities  engaged  in  the  production  or  field  testing  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

b.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  Carried  out  in  an  agreed 
sequence  and  through  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth 
in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 
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Ck  In  accordance  with  arrangement 3  .which  would  be  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing  measures  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  retained  levels  of  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  weapons,  did  not  excftfd  agreed  levels  and  that  activities 
subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations  were  not  conducted  at 
undeclared  locations. 


B.  Armed  Forces 


1,  Reduction  of  Armed;  Forces 

a.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had  been  subject  to  measures 
providing  for  reduction  of  force  levels  during  Stage  I  would 
further  reduce  their  force  levels  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Force  levels  of  the  United  States  of  American  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  be  reduced  to 
levels  fifty  per  cent  below  the  levels  agreed  for  the  end 
of  Stage  1. 

(2)  Force  levels  of  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had  been 
subject  to  measures  providing  for  the  reduction  of  force 
levels  during  Stage  I  would  be  further  reduced,  on  the  basis 
of  an  agreed  percentage,  below  the  levels  agreed  for  the 
end  of  Stage  I  to  levels  which  would  not  in  any  case  exceed 

.  the  agreed  level  for  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
/'  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  at  the  end  of  Stage  II. 

b.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had  not  been  subject  to 
measures  providing  for  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  during 
Stage  I  would  reduce  their  force  levels  to  agreed  levels  con¬ 
sistent  with  those  to  be  reached  by  other  parties  which  had 
reduced  their  force  levels  during  Stage  I  as  well  as  Stage  II. 

In  no  case  would  such  agreed  levels  exceed  the  agreed  level 
for  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  at  the  end  of  Stage  II. 

c.  Agreed  levels  of  armed  forces  would  include  all  personnel  in 
the  categories  set  forth  in  Section  B,  paragraph  2  of  Stage  I. 
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2.  Method  of  Reduction 

The  further  reduction  of  force  levels  would  be  carried  out  and 
would  be  verified  by  the  International  Disarmament  Organization 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  provided  for  in  Section  B, 
paragraph  3  of  Stage  I. 

3.  Additional  Measures 

Agreed  limitations  consistent  with  retained  force  levels  would  be 
placed  on  compulsory  military  training,  and  on  refresher  training 
for  reserve  forces  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

C.  Nuclear  Weapons 

1.  Reduction  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

In  the  light  of  their  examination  during  Stage  I  of  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiles,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  to 
reduce  in  the  following  manner  remaining  nuclear  weapons  and 
fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons: 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  submit  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  a  declaration  stating  the  amounts, 
types,  and  nature  of  utilization  of  all  their  fissionable 
materials, 

b.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  reduce  the  amounts,-  and  types 
of  fissionable  materials  declared  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  to 
minimum  levels  on  the  basis  of  agreed  percentages.  The 
foregoing  reduction  would  be  accomplished  through  the  transfer 
of  such  materials  to  purposesrother  than  use  in  nuclear 
weapons.  The  purposes  for  which  such  materials  would  be 
used  would  be  determined  by  the  state  to  which  the  materials 
belonged,  provided  that  such  materials  were  not  used  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

c.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  destroy  the  non-nuclear  com¬ 
ponents  and  assemblies  of  nuclear  weapons  from  which  fission¬ 
able  materials  had  been  removed  to  effect  the  foregoing 
reduction  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons. 
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d.  Production  or  refabrlcation  of  nuclear  weapons  from  any 
remaining  fissionable  materials  would  be  subject  to  agreed 
limitations. 

e.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  carried  out  in  an  agreed 
sequence  and  through  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth 
in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

f.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that  would  be  set  forth  in  the 
verification  annex  to  the  Treaty,  the  International  Disarma¬ 
ment  Organisation  would  verify  the  foregoing  measures  at 
declared  locations  and  would  provide  assurance  that  activities 
subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations  were  not  conducted  at 
undeclared  locations. 

2.  Registration  of  Nuclear  Weapons  for  Verification  Purposes 

To  facilitate  verification  during  Stage  III  that  no  nuclear  weapons 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  those  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  which  possessed  nuclear  weapons  would,  during  the 
last  six  months  of  Stage  II,  register  and  serialize  their  remaining 
nuclear  weapons  and  would  register  remaining  fissionable  mate¬ 
rials  for  use  in  such  weapons*  Such  registration  and  serialization 
would  be  carried  out  with  the  International  Disarmament  Organisa¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  procedures  which  would  be  set  forth  in  the 
annex  on  verification. 


D.  Military  Bases  and  Facilities 


1.  Reduction  of  Military  Bases  and  Facilities 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  dismantle  or  convert  to  peaceful 
uses  agreed  military  bases  and  facilities,  wherever  they  might  be 
located. 


2.  Method  of  Reduction 


a.  The  list  of  military  bases  and  facilities  subject  to  the  fore¬ 
going  measures  and  the  sequence  and  arrangements  for 
dismantling  or  converting  them  to  peaceful  uses  would  be 
set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 


b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing  measures. 
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E.  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 


In  the  light  of  the  examination  by  the  International  Commission  on 
Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War  during  Stage  I  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
undertake  such  additional  arrangements  as  appeared  desirable  to  promote 
confidence  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  also 
consider  extending  and  improving  the  measures  undertaken  in  Stage  I  for  this 
purpose.  The  Commission  would  remain  in  existence  to  examine  extensions, 
improvements  or  additional  measures  which  might  be  undertaken  during  and 
after  Stage  II. 


F.  The  International  Disarmament  Organization 


The  International  Disarmament  Organization  would  be  strengthened  in 
the  manner  necessary  to  ensure  its  capacity  to  verify  the  measures  under¬ 
taken  in  Stage  II  through  an  extension  of  the  arrangements  based  upon  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Section  G,  paragraph  3  of  Stage  I. 


> 


G.  Measures  to  Strengthen  Arrangements  for  Keeping  the  Peace 


1.  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes  j 

4 

a.  In  light  of  the  study  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  con-  j 

ducted  during  Stage  I,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  j 

to  such  additional  Steps  and  arrangements  as  were  necessary  ,v 

to  assure  the  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  whether  legal  or  political  in  nature. 


b.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  to  accept  without 
reservation,  pursuant  to  Article  36,  Paragraph  ( 1)  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  that  Court  to  decide  international  legal  disputes. 

2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  continue  their  support  of  the 
study  by  the  subsidiary  body  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  initiated  in  Stage  I  to  study  the  codification  and 
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progressive  development  of  rules  of  international  conduct 
related  to  disarmament.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
agree  to  the  establishment  of  procedures  whereby  rules 
recommended  by  the  subsidiary  body  and  approved  by  the 
Control  Council  would  be  circulated  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
and  would  become  effective  three  months  thereafter  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  signified  their  dis¬ 
approval,  and  whereby  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  be 
bound  by  rules  which  had  become  effective  in  this  way  unless, 
within  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  effective  date,  they 
formally  notified  the  International  Disarmament  Organization 
that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  so  bound.  Using  such 
procedures,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  adopt  such  rules 
of  international  conduct  related  to  disarmament  as  might  be 
necessary  to  begin  Stage  III., 

b.  In  the  light  of  the  study  of  indirect  aggression  and  subversion 
conducted  in  Stage  I,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
arrangements  necessary  to  assure  states  against  indirect 
aggression  and  subversion. 

3.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 

The  United  Nations  Peace  Force  to  be  established  as  the  result  cf 
the  agreement  reached  during  Stage  I  would  come  into  being  withi-. 
the  first  year  of  Stage  II  and  would  be  progressively  strengthened 
during  Stage  II. 

4.  United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Corps 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  conclude  arrangement  for  the 
expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  Peace  Observation 
Corps. 

5.  National  iJegislation 

Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had  not  already  done  so  would, 
in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  processes,  enact  national 
legislation  in  support  of  the  Treaty  imposing  legal  obligations  on 
individuals  and  organizations  under  their  Jurisdiction  and  pro¬ 
viding  appropriate  penalties  for  noncompliance. 

H.  Transition 

1.  Transition  from  Stage  II  to  Stage  III  would  take  place  at  the  d  of 
Stage  II,  upon  a  determination  that  the  following  circumstances 
existed; 
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a.  All  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  in  Stage  II  had  been  carried 
out; 

b.  All  preparations  required  for  Stage  III  had  been  made;  and 

c.  All  states  possessing  armed  forces  and  armaments  had 
become  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

2.  During  the  last  three  months  of  Stage  II*  the  Control  Council  would 
review  the  situation  respecting  these  circumstances  with  a  view  to 
determining  at  the  end  of  Stage  II  whether  they  existed. 

3.  If,  at  the  end  of  Stage  II,  one  or  more  permanent  members  of  the 
Control  Council  should  declare  that  the  foregoing  circumstances  did 
not  exist,  the  agreed  period  of  Stage  II  would,  Upon  the  request  of 
such  permanent  member  or  members,  be  extended  by  a  period  or 
periods  totalling  no  more  than  three  months  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  the  foregoing  circumstances. 

If,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  or  periods,  one  or  more  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council  should  declare  that 
the  foregoing  circumstances  still  did  not  exist,  the  question  would 
be  placed  before  a  special  session  of  the  Security  Council;  transi¬ 
tion  to  Stage  III  would  take  place  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Security  Council  that  the  foregoing  circumstances  did  in  fact  exi3t. 


STAGE  III 


Stage  III  would  begin  upon  the  transition  f  rom  Stage  II  and  would  be 
completed  within  an  agreed  period  of  time  as  promptly  as  possible. 

During  Stage  III,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake; 

1.  To  continue  all  obligations  undertaken  during  Stages  I  and  II; 

2.  To  complete  the  process  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
in  the  manner  outlined  below; 

3.  To  ensure  that  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  would 
have  the  capacity  to  verify  in  the  agreed  manner  the  obligations 
undertaken  during  Stage  III  and  of  continuing  verification  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  completion  of  Stage  II;  and 
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4.  To  strengthen  further  the  arrangements  ioxr  keeping  the  peace 

during  and  following  the  ;achievem  «nt  of  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
arm  anient  through  the  additional  measures  outlined  below. 

A.  Armaments 


1.  Reduction  of  Armaments 

Subject  to  agreed  requirements  for  non-nuclear  armaments  of 
ajreed  types  for  national  forces  required  to  maintain  internal 
order  and  protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens,  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  would  eliminate  all  armaments  remaining  at  their 
disposal  at  the  end  of  Stage  U. 

2.  Method  of  Reduction 

a.  The  foregoing  measure  would  be  carried  out  in  an  agreed 
sequence  and  through  arrangements  that  would  be  set  forth 
in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that  would  be  set  forth  in  the 
annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament  Organi¬ 
zation  would  verify  the  foregoing  measures  and  would  provide 
assurance  that  retained  armaments  were  of  the  agreed  types 
and  did  not  'exceed  agreed  levels. 

3.  Limitations  on  Production  of  Armaments  and  on  Related  Activities 

a.  Subject  to  agreed  arrangements  in  support  of  national  forces 
required  to  maintain  internal  order  and  protect  the  personal 
security  of  citizens  and  subject  to  agreed  arrangements  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  Peace  Force,  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  halt  all  applied  research,  development,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  testing  of  armaments  and  would  cause  to  be 
dismantled  or  converted  to  peaceful  uses  all  other  facilities 
for  such  purposes. 

b.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  carried  out  in  an  agreed 
sequence  and  th.ough  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth 
in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

c.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth 
in  the  annex  on  verification.,  the  International  Disarmament 
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Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing  measures  at  declared 
locations  and  would  provide  assurance  that  activities  subject 
to  the  foregoing  measures  were  not  conducted  at  undeclared 
locations. 


B.  Armed  Forces 


1.  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces 

To  the  end  that  upon  completion  of  Stage  III  they  would  have  at  their 
disposal  only  those  forces  and  organizational  arrangements  neces¬ 
sary  for  agreed  forces  to  maintain  internal  order  and  protect  the 
personal  security  of  citizens  and  that  they  would  be  capable  of 
providing  agreed  manpower  for  the  United  Nations  Peace  Force, 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  complete  the  reduction  of  their 
force  levels,  disband  systems  of  reserve  forces,  cause  to  be 
disbanded  organizational  arrangements  comprising  and  supporting 
their  national  military  establishment,  and  terminate  the  employment 
of  civilian  personnel  associated  with  the  foregoing. 

2.  Method  of  Reduction 

a.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  carried  out  in  an  agreed 
sequence  through  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in  an 
annex  to  the  Treaty. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organisation  would  verify  the  foregoing  measures  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  the  only  forces  and  organizational 
arrangements  retained  oi*  subsequently  established  were  those 
necessary  for  agreed  forces  required  to  maintain  internal 
order  and  to  protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens  and  those 
for  providing  agreed  manpower  for  the  United  Nations  Peace 
Force. 

3.  Other  Limitations 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  halt  all  military  conscription  and 
would  undertake  to  annul  legislation  concerning  national  military 
establishments  or  military  service  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing 
measures. 
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G.  Nuclear  Weapons 


1.  Reduction  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

In  light  of  the  steps  taken  in  Stages  I  and  II  to  halt  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  and  to  reduce 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  elimi 
nate  all  nuclear  weapons  remaining  at  their  disposal,  would  cause 
to  be  dismantled  or  converted  to  peaceful  use  all  facilities  for 
production  of  such  weapons,  and  would  transfer  all  materials 
remaining  at  their  disposal  for  use  in  such  weapons  to  purposes 
other  than  use  in  such  weapons. 


2.  Method  of  Reduction 

a,  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  carried  out  in  an  agreed 
sequence  and  through  arrangements  which  would  ba  set  forth 
in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing  measures  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  no  nuclear  weapons  or  materials  for 
use  in  such  weapons  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  and  that  no  such  weapons  or  materials  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  undeclared  facilities. 

.  v  ) 

D.  Military  Bases  and  Facilities 


1.  Reduction  of  Military  Bases  and  Facilities 

|  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  dismantle  or  convert  to  peaceful 

j  uses  the  military  bases  and  facilities  remaining  at  their  disposal, 

wherever  they  might  be  located,  in  an  agreed  sequence  except  for 
such  agreed  bases  or  facilities  within  the  territory  of  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  for  agreed  forces  required  to  maintain  internal  orde 
i  and  protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens. 

i 

) 

I 
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2.  Method  of  Reduction 

a.  The  list  of  military  bases  and  facilities  subject  to  the  foregoing 
measure  and  the  sequence  and  arrangements  for  dismantling 
or  converting  them  to  peaceful  uses  during  Stage  III  would  be 
set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 


b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  wTould  be  set  forth  in 
the  annex  on  verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing  measure  at  declared 
locations  and  provide  assurance  that  there  were  no  undeclared 
military  bases  and  facilities. 


E.  Research  and  Development  of  Military  Significance 


1.  Reporting  Requirement 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  the  following  measures 
respecting  research  and  development  of  military  significance 
subsequent  to  Stage  III: 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  report  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  any  basic  scientific  discovery  and 
any  technological  invention  having  potential  military 
significance. 

b.  The  Control  Council  would  establish  such  expert  study  groups 
as  might  be  required  to  examine  the  potential  military  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  discoveries  and  inventions  and,  if  necessary, 

to  recommend  appropriate  measures  for  their  control.  In  the 
light  of  such  expert  study,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would, 
where  necessary,  establish  agreed  arrangements  providing 
for  verification  by  the  International  Disarmament  Organization 
that  such  discoveries  and  inventions  were  not  utilized  for 
military  purposes.  Such  arrangements  would  become  an 
annex  to  the  Treaty, 

c.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  appropriate  arrange¬ 
ments  for  protection  of  the  ownership  rights  of  all  discoveries 
and  inventions  reported  to  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  in  accordance  with  subparagraph  a.  above. 
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2,  International  Co 'operation 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  full  international 
co-operation  in  all  fields  of  scientific  research  and  development, 
and  to  engage  in  free  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion  and  free  interchange  of  views  among  scientific  and  technical 
personnel. 


F.  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 


! 


hr 

v 


f 


1 
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1.  Improved  Measures 

In  the  light  of  the  Stage  II  examination  by  the  International 
Commission  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War,  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  undertake  such  extensions  and  improvements  of 
existing  arrangements  and  such  additional  arrangements  as 
appeared  desirable  to  promote  confidence  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
war.  The  Commission  would  remain  in  existence  to  examine 
extensions,  improvements  or  additional  measures  which  might  bi 
taken  during  and  after  Stage  III. 

2.  Application  of  Measures  to  Continuing  Forces 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  apply  to  national  forces  required 
to  maintain  internal  order  and  protect  the  personal  security  of 
citizens  those  applicable  measures  concerning  the  reduction  of  th< 
risk  of  war  that  had  been  applied  to  national  armed  forces  in 
Stages  I  and  H. 


G.  International  Disarmament  Organization 


The  International  Disarmament  Organization  would  be  strengthened 
in  the  manner  necessary  to  ensure  its  capacity  (1)  to  verify  the  measures 
undertaken  in  Stage  III  through  an  extension  of  arrangements  based  upon  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Section  G,  paragraph  3  of  Stage  I  so  that  by  the  end 
of  Stage  QI,  when  all  disarmament  measures  had  been  completed,  inspectic 
would  have  been  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  Parties  to  the  Tree 
and  (2)  to  provide  continuing  verification  of  disarmament  after  the  completi 
of  Stage  III. 

.  f 
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H.  Measures  to  Strengthen  Arrangements  for  Keeping  the  Peace 

I,  Peaceful  Change  and  Settlement  of  Disputes 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  such  additional  steps 
and  arrangements  as  were  necessary  to  provide  abasia  for  peace¬ 
ful  change  in  a  disarmed  world,  and  to  continue  the  just  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  international  disputes,  whether  legal  or  political 
in  nature. 

2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  continue  the  codification  and  pro-  , 
gressive  development  of  rules  of  international  conduct  related  to 
disarmament  in  the  manner  provided  in  Stage  II  and  by  any  other 
agreed  procedure, 

3.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  wc  aid  progressively  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  Peace  Force  established  in  Stage  II  until  it  had 
sufficient  armed  forces  and  armaments  so  that  no  state  could 
challenge  it. 

1.  Completion  of  Stage  III 

•  r> 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  time  period  agreed  for  Stage  III,  the  Control 
Council  would  review  the  situation  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  all  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  in  Stage  III  had  been 
carried  out. 

2.  In  the  event  that  one  or  more  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Control  Council  should  declare  that  such  undertakings  had  not 
been  carried  out,  the  agreed  period  of  Stage  III  would,  upon  the 
request  of  such  permanent  member  or  members,  be  extended  for 
a  period  or  periods  totalling  no  more  than  three  months  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  any  uncompleted  undertakings.  If,  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  period  or  periods,  one  or  more  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council  should  declare  that 
such  undertakings  still  had  not  been  carried  out,  the  question 
would  be  placed  before  a  special  session  of  the  Security  Council, 
which  would  determine  whether  Stage  III  had  been  completed. 
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3.  After  the  completion  of  Stage  III,  the  obligations  undertaken  in 
Stages  1,  n  and  III  would  continue. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  STAGES 


1.  Subsequent  Modifications  or  Amendments  of  the  Treaty 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  specific  procedures  for 
considering  amendments  or  modifications  of  the  Treaty  which  were 
believed  desirable  by  an  Party  to  the  Treaty  in  the  light  of 
experience  in  the  early  period  of  implementation  of  the  Treaty. 
Such  procedures  would  include  provision  for  a  conference  on 
revision  of  the  Treaty  after  a  specified  period  of  time. 

2.  Interim  Agreement 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  such  specific  arrange¬ 
ments,  including  the  establishment  of  a  Preparatory  Commission, 
as  were  necessary  between  the  signing  and  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty  to  ensure  the  initiation  of  Stage  I  immediately  upon  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  and  to  provide  an  interim  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  views  and  information  on  topics  relating  to  the 
Treaty  and  to  the  achievement  of  a  permanent  state  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world. 

3.  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  Ratification,  Accession  and  Entry  into 
Force  of  the  Treaty 

a.  Tho  Tyeaty  would  be  open  to  signature  and  ratification,  or 
accession  by  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  its 
specialized  agencies. 

b.  Any  other  state  which  desired  to  become  a  Party  to  the  Treaty 
could  accede  to  the  Treaty  with  the  approval  of  the  Conference 
on  recommendation  of  the  Control  Council. 

c.  The  Treaty  would  come  into  force  when  it  had  been  ratified 

by  _ states,  including  the  United  States  of  America,  the 

Uni  vi  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  an  agreed  number  of 
the  following  states: _ _ _ . 

d.  In  order  to  assure  the  achievement  of  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  a  permanent  state  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  in 
a  peaceful  world,  the  Treaty  would  specify  that  the  accession 
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of  certain  militarily  significant  states  would  be  essential  for 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  Treaty  or  for  the  coming  into 
force  of  particular  measures  or  stages. 

e.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  to  exert  every  effort 
to  induce  other  states  or  authorities  to  accede  to  the  Treaty. 

f.  The  Treaty  would  be  subject  to  ratification  or  acceptance  in 
accordance  with  constitutional  processes. 

g.  A  Depository  Government  would  be  agreed  upon  which  would 
have  all  of  the  duties  normally  incumbent  upon  a  Depository. 
Alternatively,  the  United  Nations  would  be  the  Depository. 

4.  Finance 

a.  In  order  to  meet  the  financial  obligations  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
hear  the  International  Disarmament  Organizations  expenses 
as  provided  in  the  budget  approved  by  the  General  Conference 
and  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of  apportionment  approved  by 
the  General  Conference. 

b.  The  General  Conference  would  exercise  borrowing  powers  on 
behalf  cf  the  International  Disarmament  Organization. 

5,  Authentic  Texts 

The  text  of  the  Treaty  would  consist  of  equally  authentic  versions 

in  English,  French,  Russian,  Chinese  and  Spanish. 
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U.  S.  FIVE- POINT  PROGRAM 

On  January  21,  1964,  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
resumed  its  discussions  in  Geneva. 

Of  immediate  interest  to  the  delegates  was  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  President  Johnson's  message  outlined  five 
major  proposals  designed,  as  he  later  told  an  American  radio  and  television 
audience,  ".  .  .  to  take  further  steps  toward  peace,  enforcible  steps  which  can 
endanger  no  one's  safety  and  will  enlarge  everyone's  security.  "  In  summary, 
these  five  steps  were  proposed: 

1.  Discussion  of  means  of  prohibiting  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
to  change  boundaries,  or  to  extend  control  or  sovereignty 

2.  Verified  freeze  in  the  number  and  characteristics  of  strategic 
nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  vehicles 

3.  Verified  agreement  to  halt  all  production  of  fissionable  materials 
for  weapons  use. 

4.  System  of  observation  posts  and  other  methods  for  reducing 
the  danger  of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  surprise 
attack. 

Measures  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not 
now  controlling  them. 

TEXT  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSQN'S  MESSAGE 

"There  is  only  one  item  on  the  agenda  of  this  Conference— it  is  the 
leading  item  on  the  agenda  of  mankind— and  that  one  item  is  peace. 

Already  this  Conference  has  led  to  more  concrete  and  effective  results 
than  any  disarmament  Conference  in  modern  history.  Your  efforts  and 
deliberations  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty— for  the 
communications  link  between  Washington  and  Moscow— and  for  the  U.  N. 
General  Assembly  action  against  nuclear  weapons  in  space. 

Today  your  search  begins  anew  in  a  climate  of  hope.  Last  year's 
genuine  gains  have  given  us  new  momentum.  Recent  Soviet  and  American 
announcements  of  reduction  in  military'  spending,  even  though  modest,  have 
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brightened  the  atmosphere  further.  Let  us  pray  that  the  tide  has  turned— 
that  further  and  more  far-reaching  agreements  lie  ahead— and  that  future 
generations  will  mark  1964  as  the  year  the  world  turned  for  all  time  away 
from  the  horrors  of  war  and  constructed  new  bulwarks  of  peace. 

Specifically,  this  nation  now  proposes  five  major  types  of  potential 
agreement: 

1)  First,  as  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  I  have  observed,  the  use  of  fore 
for  the  solution  of  territorial  disputes  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  people  or 
country.  In  consultation  with  our  allies,  we  will  be  prepared  to  discuss 
means  of  prohibiting  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  directly  or  indirectly  — 
whether  by  aggression,  subversion,  or  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms — to 
change  boundaries  or  demarcation  lines;  to  interfere  with  access  to  territory 
or  to  extend  control  or  administration  over  territory  by  displacing  establicr 
author  itie  s . 

2)  Second,  while  we  continue  our  efforts  to  achieve  general  and  compk 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control,  we  must  first  endeavr  r  tc 
halt  further  increases  in  strategic  armaments  now.  The  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  respective  allies  should  agree  to  explore  a  verified 
freeze  of  the  number  and  characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear  offensive  and 
defensive  vehicles.  For  our  part,  we  are  convinced  that  the  security  of  all 
nations  can  be  safeguarded  within  the  scope  of  such  an  agreement  and  that 
this  initial  measure  preventing  the  further  expansion  of  the  deadly  and  cost1: 
arms  race  will  open  the  path  to  reductions  in  all  types  of  forces  from  prese. 
levels. 

3)  Third,  in  this  same  spirit  of  early  action,  the  United  States  believes 
that  a  verified  agreement  to  halt  all  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  use  would  be  a  major  contribution  to  world  peace.  Moreover,  while 
we  seek  agreement  on  this  measure,  the  U.  S.  is  willing  to  achieve  prompt 
reductions  through  both  sides  closing  comparable  production  facilities  on  a 
plant  by  plant  basis,  with  mutual  inspection.  We  have  started  in  this 
direction— We  hope  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  the  same— an  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  appropriate  international  verification  of  the  reactor  shut-down 
already  scheduled  in  our  country. 

4)  Fourth,  we  must  further  reduce  the  danger  of  war  by  accident,  mis 
calculation  or  surprise  attacks  In  consultation  with  our  allies,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  discuss  proposals  for  creating  a  system  of  observation  posts  as 
a  move  in  this  direction. 


5)  Fifth,  and  finally,  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations 
and  not  now  controlling  them,  let  us  agree: 
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(a)  that  nuclear  weapons  not  be  transferred  into  the  national  control  of 
states  which  do  not  now  control  them,  and  that  all  transfers  of  nuclear 
materials  for  peaceful  purposes  take  place  under  effective  international 
Safeguards; 

(b)  that  the  major  nuclear  powers  accept  in  an  increasing  number  of 
their  peaceful  nuclear  activities  the  same  inspection  they  recommend  for 
other  states;  and 

(c)  on  the  banning  of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  effective  veri¬ 
fication  and  control. 

Each  of  these  proposed  steps  is  important  to  peace..  No  one  of  them  is 
impossible  of  agreement.  The  best  way  to  begin  disarming  is  to  begin — and 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  conclude  firm  agreements  in  these  areas  and 
to  consider  any  other  reasonable  proposal.  We  shall  at  all  times  pursue  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  — and  with  God's  help,  we  shall  achieve  it.  " 

ELABORATION  OF  THE  POINTS 

Subsequent  to  the  presentation  of  President  Johnson's  five  points, 
statements  by  the  U.  S.  representatives  at  the  Geneva  conference  described 
in  some  detail  the  President's  proposals  directed  toward  early  action  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  war  threat  through  the  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.  Excerpts  from  these  statements  are  presented  to  provide  some  of  the 
details. 


On  January  31,  1964,  Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  said  with  respect  to  the  verified 
freeze  of  strategic  nuclear  vehicles; 

"The  best  place  to  begin  is  with  strategic  nuclear  vehicles.  We  have 
singled  them  out  for  three  reasons.  We  believe  first  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  long-range  weapons  of  greatest  destructiveness.  We  believe 
a  freeze  on  these  weapons  can  be  achieved  with  effective  inspection  require¬ 
ments  which  would  be  less  than  those  required  for  a  general  and  complete 
disarmament  program  limiting  all  major  armaments  across  the  board. 

Finally,  we  believe  we  should  focus  on  these  weapons  because  they  are 
among  the  most  expensive  to  develop  and  produce. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  long  xirged  that  we  begin  disarming  with  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles.  Moreover,  in  several  statements  Premier  Khrushchev 
has  made  the  point  that  long-range  rockets  with  nuclear  tips  are  the  most 
destructive  weapons.  He  did  so,,  for  example,  in  speeches  on  14  January  I960 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  to  a  Moscow  election  rally  on  16  March  1962,  and  to 
the  Moscow  Congress  for  General  Disarmament  and  Peace  on  10  July  1962. 
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There  have  been  claim «  by  both  sides  to  superiority  in  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  Regardless  of  which  side  is  ahead,  these  are  the  weapons  which 
appear  most  threatening  to  all  countries. 

We  suggest  that  the  specifics  of  the  freeze  be  explored  by  a»;jio i  on 
both  sides  before  detailed  negotiations  are  undertaken,  for  our  par-.  Of 
course,  we  would  give  weight  to  the  general  reaction  which  delegations  ma) 
wish  to  express  here  in  the  near  future.  To  assist  in  their  consideration,, 
we  suggest  that  the  following  be  explored: 

First,,  the  freeze  should,  we  believe,  include  strategic  missiles  ana 
aircraft.  The  categories  of  weapons  affected  should  be  defined  along  lines 
of  range  and  weight..  For  this  measure,  the  categories  suggested  in  stage  I 
of  the  United  States  outline  of  18  April  19 6:2  should  he  adjusted,  we  think, 
for  several  reasons.  For  instance,  there  have  been  changes  in  technology 
since  those  earlier  categories  were  proposed.  Moreover,  the  freeze  would 
include  only  strategic  categories;  and  it  could  be  implemented  before  agree 
fflent  on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Secondly,  the  United  State*  believes  the  freeze,  should  also  include 
anti -ballistic -missile  systems.  A  freeze  on  strategic  delivery  systems 
without  a  freeze  on  antimissile  systems  would  be  destabilizing  and  therefore 
unacceptable. 

Thirdly,  the  immediate  objective  of  the  freeze  on  numbers  should  be 
to  maintain  the  quantities  of  strategic  nuclear  vehicles  held  by  the  East 
and  the  West  at  constant  levels.  As  we  see  it,  the  agreement  should  provide 
for  a  suitable  number  of  missile  tests  without  warheads  to  insure  that  mi  sail 
systems  continue  to  be  reliable  over  a  period  of  time.  For  this  and  related 
purposes,  it  should  also  provide  for  production  of  replacements  on  a  one- 
for-one  'basis':  one  missile  produced  for  one  destroyed.  This  should  not, 
of  course,  permit  any  increase  by  either  side  in  +he  constant  level  which 
it  is  the,  purpose  of  the  agreement  to  maintain. 

Fourthly,  the  objective  oi  the  freeze  on  characteristics  should  be,  the 
United  States  believes,,  to  prevent  the  development  and  deployment  of  stra¬ 
tegic  vehicles  of  a  significantly  new  type.  Like  the  freeze  on  numbers,  this 
should  apply  to  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  vehicles*  The  significance  cf 
this  provision  might  well  be  greater  than  that  of  the  freeze  on  numbers.  It 
would  halt  the  race  to  produce  better  strategic  vehicles  to  carry  bigger  war¬ 
heads.  It  would  mean  an  end  to  the  qualitative,  as  well  as  to  the  quantitative, 
strategic  arms  race. 

Fifthly,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  we  have  singled  out  strategic 
vehicles  partly  because  we  believe  that  the  verification  requirements  would 
be  less  onerous  than  for  a  production  freeze  on  the  entire  range  cf  major 
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armaments  included  within  our  general  and  complete  disarmament  plan. 

One  possible  means  of  verifying  the  freeze  would  be  to  monitor  significant 
existing  production  and  testing  facilities  which  each  side  would  declare,  and 
to  provide  for  a  specified  number  of  spot  checks  to  guard  against  possible 
undeclared  facilities. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  verification  requirement  we  have  in 
—  !  id.  Additional  problems  would  remain.  However,  we  believe  verification 

_ _ >e  effective  without  being  burdensome  We  would  hope  that  a  system 

acceptable  to  all  concerned  could  be  worked  out, 

The  freeze  we  wish  to  explore  would  have  important  advantages  for  all 
states.  It  would  Curb  a  key  area  of  the  arms  race;  it  would  inhibit  develop¬ 
ment  of  costly,  new,  and  more  destructive  weapon  systems;  it  would  be  an 
accomplishment  far  beyond  any  "confidence  building"  measure  in  significance, 
yet  one  that  could  be  achieved  in  a -reasonable  period  of  time;  it  would  lay  a 
firm  basis  for  the  achievement  of  the  balanced  reductions  contemplated  in 
the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles;  it  would  tend  to  reduce  any  fears 
which  may  exist  that  either  side  could  achieve  a  decisive  first-strike  capa¬ 
bility:  it  would  permit  significant  reduction  of  military  expenditures;  it 
would  help  to  reduce  tensions  and  accelerate  the  forward  movement  toward 
general  disarmament.  " 

Mr.  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Depty  Director  of  AC  DA,  speaking  about 
verified  freeze  of  strategic  nuclear  vehicles  on  April  16,  1964  gave  details 
concerning  the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear  vehicles 
proposed  for  consideration,  production  of  new  types  of  armaments,  replace¬ 
ment,  testing,  and  verification. 

"On.  the  instructions  of  President  Johnson,  I  should  now  like  to  present 
further  details  concerning  the  elements  of  the  strategic  nuclear  vehicle 
freeze.  These  details  should  answer  a  number  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  asked  in  the  Committee  about  this  measure.  We  also  hope  that  they 
will  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  further  exploration  of  the  freeze  on  strategic 
nuclear  vehicles  by  the  conference. 

Under  the  agreement  which  the  United  States  proposes  to  explore,  the 
numbers  and  characteristics  of  the  following  strategic  nuclear  vehicles 

would  be  frozen: 

First,  ground-based  surface-to-surface  missiles  having  a  range  of 
5.  000  kilometers  or  greater,  together  with  their  associated  launching 
facilities;  and  sea-based  surface- to-surface  missiles  having  a  range  of 
100  kilometers  or  greater,  together  with, their  associated  launchers; 
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Second,  strategic  bombers  having  an  empty  weight  of  40,  000  kilogram 
or  greater,  together  with  any  associated  air-to-surface  missiles  having  a 
range  of  100  kilometers  or  greater; 

Third,  ground-based  surface-to-surface  missiles  having  a  range  of 
between  1,000  kilometers  and  5,  000  kilometers,  together  with  their  asso¬ 
ciated  launching  facilities; 

Fourth,  strategic  bombers  having  an  empty  weight  of  between  25,  000 
kilograms  and  40,  000  kilograms,  together  with  any  associated  air-to-surfac 
missiles  having  a  range  of  100  kilometers  or  greater; 

Fifth,  strategic  anti -missile -missile  systems,  together  with  their 
associated  launching  facilities.  In  connection  with  this  type  of  armament, 
further  technical  discussions  will  be  required  in  order  to  formulate  a 
workable  and  acceptable  definition  of  "anti-missile-missile  systems.  " 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  limitations  on  production  and  testing. 

The  production  of  new  types  of  armaments  that  fall  within  the  listing 
I  have  outlined  would  be  prohibited.  The  production  of  all  existing  types  of 
armaments  within  this  listing,  and  of  specified  major  subassemblies  of 
these  armaments,  would  be  halted,  except  for  production  required  to  cover 
the  maintenance  of  the  vehicles,  their  accidental  loss,  and  the  expenditure 
of  missiles  within  agreed  annual  quotas  for  confidence  and  training  firings. 

Replacement  would  be  on  a  one-for-one  basis  of  the  same  type.  Pro¬ 
duction  for  authorized  replacements  would  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  agreed 
annual  numbers  which  would,  in  effect,  amount  to  a  small  percentage  of  the 
inventories  of  armaments  existing  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  sides  at 
the  effective  date  of  the  freeze  agreement.  Verification  of  inventories  would 
not  be  involved.  The  agreed  replacement  numbers  would  be  subject  to 
periodic  review. 

With  respect  to  replacement  of  armaments  no  longer  in  production, 
the  parties  would  seek  to  agree  upon  acceptable  substitutes  from  among 
weapons  in  production.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  on  items  out 
of  production  the  party  concerned  could  reopen  production  lines  for  one- 
for-one  replacement. 

Control  o/er  the  number  of  missile  launchers  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  program.  Limitations  would  also  be  imposed  on  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  launchers  and  launching  facilities,  commensurate  with 
the  spirit  of  the  production  limitations. 
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Production  of  boosters  for  use  in  space  programs  would  be  permitted 
even  though  such  vehicles  are  equivalent  to  the  boosters  used  for  armaments, 
but  would  be  limited  to  the  quantity  needed  to  meet  the  announced  use  of  the 
boosters  for  such  space  programs. 

Limitations  on  testing  would  be  applied  under  the  program.  Certain 
types  of  tests  and  firings  would,  however,  be  permitted.  Confidence  and 
training  firings  of  existing  affected  missiles  would  be  limited  to  an  agreed 
annual  number  for  each  type  of  missile,  subject  to  periodic  review,  as  I 
indicated  earlier.  Tests  of  new  missiles  and  aircraft  systems  would  be 
permitted  to  continue,  subject  to  verification,  as  far  as  required  for  allowed 
space  and  civil  air  programs  and  for  development  of  nonstrategic  types  of 
weapons  not  affected  by  the  freeze.  Limitation  on  research  and  development 
testing  would  be  the  subject  of  technical  discussions. 

How  would  the  freeze  be  verified?  As  a  point  of  departure,  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  would  have  to  make  a  complete  declaration  of  all  production 
and  testing  facilities  relevant  to  the  agreement.  Declarations  would  be  made 
after  the  conclusion  but  before  the  implementation  of  the  agreement.  Included 
would  be  facilities  producing --or  recently  utilized  in  producing  —  completed 
armaments  and  specified  major  subassemblies  of  armaments  affected  by  the 
freeze.  Facilities  producing,  or  recently  involved  in  the  production  of, 
vehicles  for  space  or  aeronautical  programs  and  their  major  subassemblies, 
equivalent  to  the  boosters  used  for  affected  armaments,  would  also  be 
included.  All  installations  usecl  for  space  launchings  and  sites  to  be  used 
for  all  allowed  missile  firings  would  also  be  declared.  Declarations  would 
have  to  be  kept  up  to  date  if  new  facilities  were  used. 

The  verification  arrangements  which  we  have  in  mind  for  the  freeze 
would  concentrate  on  monitoring  critical  production  steps,  replacements, 
and  launchings.  A  verification  system  sufficient  to  provide  adequate 
assurance  of  compliance  would  of  course  be  required.  Such  a  system  could 
include  the  following: 

(1)  continuing  inspection  of  declared  facilities; 

(2)  a  specified  number  of  inspections  per  year  to  check  undeclared 
locations  for  possible  prohibited  activities  such  as  armament  production  or 
launching -site  construction; 

(3)  the  stationing  of  observers  to  verify  all  space  launchings  and  all 
allowed  missile  firings  in  order  that  stated  requirements  for  replacement 
missiles  could  be  verified  and  the  launching  of  prohibited  types  of  missiles 
detected; 
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(4)  observation  of  the  destruction  of— or,  in  the  case  of  accidents, 
other  confirmation  of — vehicles  and  launchers  being  replaced. 

Further  details  of  the  verification  system  required  will  be  developed 
on  the  basis  of  further  study.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  verification 
system  for  the  measure  which  we  are  now  exploring  would  be  less  extensive 
than  that  required  for  general  and  complete  disarmament.  It  would  not 
involve  verification  of  the  levels  or  the  deployment  of  existing  armaments.  n 

With  respect  to  ".  .  .  a  verified  agreement  to  halt  all  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  weapons  use.  .  .,"  Mr.  Foster,  onFebruary  13,  .1964 
said,  in  part,  "I  should  like  now  to  develop  more  precisely  the  United  State, 
proposals. 

Regarding  the  cutoff,  the  United  States  is  willing  to  agree  to  either  a 
complete  halt  in  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons  or  a  reciprocal  plant-by-plant  shutdown.  This  approach  seems  to 
embrace  the  entire  range  of  possible  methods  of  bringing  a  cutoff  into  effect 
We  are  prepared  to  halt  production  all  at  once  or  over  a  period  of  time.  We 
would  welcome  an  indication  from  the  Soviet  delegation  of  the  sort  of  approac 
which  they  would  find  acceptable. 

Regarding  the  transfer,  the  United  States  position  is  similarly  flexible. 
The  proposal  originally  put  forward  the  United  States  called  for  the  transfer 
to  nonweapon  uses  of  the  same  quantity  of  weapons-grade  U-235  by  both  sides 
We  have,  however,  indicated  our  willingness  to  consider  other  ratios  whereb 
the  United  States  would  transfer  a  larger  amount  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  was  reflected  in  an  amendment  of  the  United  States  treaty  outline 
on  14  August  1963.  At  that  time  the  United  States  delegation  indicated  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  arrangement  we  might  agree  upon.  This  might  be 
for  the  United  States  to  transfer  an  amount  such  as  60,  000  kilograms  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  transfer  40,  000  kilograms.  We  are  still  flexible 
on  the  question  of  amounts  of  weapons-grade  U-235  to  be  removed  from 
availability  for  nuclear  weapons.  We  would  welcome  and  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  any  reasonable  Soviet  counterproposal.  -  — 

"Now  I  should  like  to  consider  some  of  the  possible  methods  of 
verifying  the  cutoff,  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  delegation 
believes  that  this  proposal  is  promising  is  because  the  inspection  required 
can  be  limited  in  scope, 

For  example,  inspection  of  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  not  be  necessary. 
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|  The  extent  of  inspection  initially  required  would  depend  on  whether 

i  the  Soviet  Union  preferred  a  complete  halt  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
j  materials  for  weapons  or  a  reciprocal  plant-by- plant  shutdown. 

j 

j  If  a  complete  production  cutoff  were  agreed  upon,  the  International 

Atomic  Energy  Agency  might  monitor  declared  facilities  for  the  production 
I  of  fissionable  material. 

Those  facilities  declared  to  have  been  shut  down  would  be  inspected  to 
make  sure  that  no  production  of  fissionable  materials  was  taking  place. 

Other  declared  facilities  might  continue  to  produce  fissionable  materials 
for  peaceful  purposes.  These  facilities  and  the  produced  materials  would 
be  monitored  to  insure  that  no  such  product  Was  diverted  to  the  fabrication 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Each  side  would  also  need  to  have  assurance  that  the  other  was  not 
engaging  in  clandestine  production  at  undeclared  facilities.  We  believe  that 
inspection  co  guard  against  this  possibility  could  be  carried  out  on  a  recip¬ 
rocal  basis.  We  also  believe  that  a  reciprocal  system  could  be  devised  that 
would  not  be  onerous. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  production  were  halted  on  a  plant -by -plant  basis 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  inspection  would  be  even  more 
limited  at  the  outset.  Only  the  plant  or  plants  actually  shut  down  would  be 
inspected.  The  possibilities  of  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  plant-by-plant  shutdown  appear  promising  to  us  also,  and  we 
believe  they  should  be  carefully  explored.  " 

An  elaboration  by  Mr.  Foster,  on  February  6,  1964,  on  the  point 
"...  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not  now  controlling 
them. .  ,  ,  "  included  the  following  taxi. 

"There  are  constructive  steps  which  we  believe  the  nuclear  states 
can  take  toward  the  objective  of  preventing  the  dissemination  of  national 
nuclear  weapon  capabilities;  and  there  are  steps  which  nonnuclear  states 
can  take  in  the  same  field  that  will  increase  their  own  security  in  the 
nuclear  age. 

The  United  States  proposes  the  following  actions: 

First:  The  United  States  will,  in  private  discussions,  seek  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  terms  of  a  declaration  based  on  the  Irish  resolu¬ 
tion.  That  would  contain  undertakings  regarding  nondissemination  and 
nonacquisition  of  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  declaration  should,  we  believe, 
be  subject  to  accession  by  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  powers. 
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As  an  immediate  3tep,  to  facilitate  progress  in  these  discussions, 
the  United  States,  for  its  part,  does  not  intend  to  take  any  actions  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  terms  of  the  Irish  resolution.  That  is  the  declared  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Second;  The  United  States  proposes  an  exploration  of  the  possibilities 
of  agreement  on  the  application  of  effective  safeguards  to  transfers  of  fis¬ 
sionable  materials,  equipment,  or  information,  for  peaceful  purposes.  We 
believe,  that  safeguards  of  this  kind  would  minimize  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  additional  nuclear  weapon  capabilities  under  national  control 
as  a  result  of  such  transfers.  The  kind  of  agreement  we  wish  to  consider 
would  provide  that  transfers  for  peaceful  purposes  would  take  place  only 
under  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  or  similar 
arrangements. 

Third:  The  United  States  reaffirms,  as  a  contribution  to  the  objective 
of  restricting  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons,  its  proposal  for  a  verified 
halt  in  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons, 
and,  in  association  with  such  a  halt,  the  United  States  also  reaffirms  its 
proposal  for  the  transfer  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  agreed 
quantities  of  weapons -grade  U-235  to  nonweapons  uses. 

If  such  a  production  cutoff  can  be  agreed  as  a  separate  measure,  prior 
to  agreement  on  Stage  I  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  disarmament  organization,  the  possibility  of  veri¬ 
fication  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  should  be  explored.  For 
example,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  might  verify  the  halt  in 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  weapons  at  existing  production 
facilities.  That  might  be  done  on  a  temporary  or  permanent  basis  as  agreed 
in  consultation  with  that  organization.  Inspection  to  provide  assurance  that 
fissionable  materials  for  weapon  use  were  not  produced  at  clandestine 
facilities  could  be  conducted  on  a  reciprocal  basis  pending  establishment  of 
the  international  disarmament  organization. 

Fourth:  We  have  already  stated  that  the  United  States  intends  to  reduce 
its  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons. 

President  Johnson  has  announced  that  the  United  States  is  shutting  down 
four  plutonium  reactors  and  cutting  back  production  of  U-235.  This  should 
provide  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  follow  the  principle  of 
mutual  example.  We  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  a  similar  reduction  of 
its  production  facilities.  We  are  prepared  to  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  plant-by-plant  shutdown  of  additional  nuclear  production  facilities 
on  a  verified  and  reciprocal  basis. 
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Fifth:  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  permit  international  inspection 
of  one  of  the  weapon  material  production  reactors  scheduled  to  be  shut  down 
in  our  country.  Possibly  this  could  be  done  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  This  offer  by  the  United  States  is  intended  to  provide  an 
example  and  a  precedent.  We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  reciprocate, 
but  the  offer  stands  whether  or  not  it  is  reciprocated.  " 


s 

V 
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NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE  PROPOSALS 


Various  statements  and  proposals  on  nuclear  free  zones  have  been 
advocated  for  many  of  the  major  geographical  areas  of  the  world.  The 
most  often  repeated,  statements  have  been  those  concerned  with  the  following 
specific  areas:  Central  Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Mediterranean, 

Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

SUMMARIES  OF  THE  PROPOSALS 

Central  Europe 

The  earliest  and  most  comprehensive  proposal  on  the  denuclearization 
of  Central  Europe  was  made  by  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland  in  October 
1957.  Commonly  referred  to  as  the  Rapacld  Plan,  the  Polish  government 
formally  submitted  the  proposal  to  the  Eighteen- Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  on  March  28,  1962. 

The  disarmament  provisions  of  the  proposal  are  divided  into  two 
principal  stages.  Stage  One  contains  restrictions  on  nuclear  weapons, 
delivery  systems,  and  bases.  Stage  Two  eliminates  nuclear  weapons  and 
delivery  systems.  In  addition,  Stage  Two  provides  for  reduction  of  con¬ 
ventional  armed  forces  and  armaments. 

The  control  provisions  of  the  Polish  proposal  identify  an  international 
inspectorate  but  do  not  specify  the  extent  and  scope  of  its  responsibilities. 
Aerial  and  ground  inspection  would  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
inspectorate. 

The  nuclear  free  cone  described  in  the  Repack!  Plan  would  include 
the  national  territories  of  the  People's  .Republic  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia 
Socialist  Republic,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

The  principle  of  the  Repack!  Plan  was  subsequently  endorsed  by 
Sweden  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  has  expressed  interest 
and  suggested  discussion  but  has  withheld  any  fundamental  acceptance. 

Latin  America 


The  shortest  and  most  positive  statement  on  denuclearization  of 
Latin  America  was  the  Five-Power  Declaration  on  April  29,  1963. 
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The  Declaration  was  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  Mexico.  It  is  basically  a  policy  statement  and  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  introduced  in  treaty  form  at  Geneva,  though  its  general  theme  has 
been  elaborated  upon  before  the  UN  General  Assembly  by  some  of  the 
countries  concerned. 

In  the  Declaration,  the  five  Latin  American  republics  expressed 
their  desire  to  enter  into  a  multilateral  agreement  which  would  prohibit 
the  manufacturing,  receiving,  storing,  testing,  or  launching  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  any  country  in  Latin  America. 

The  two  superpowers  havo  indicated  support  of  the  Declaration's 
principles  and  aims.  It  was  formally  denounced  by  Cuba  before  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  because  its  intent  was  not  broad  enough 
to  include  U.  S,  military  bases  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guantanamo. 

Mediterranean 

The  basic  ideas  on  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
stem  from  a  continuing  dialogue,  since  1962,  between  the  U.  S,  and  USSR. 
Most  of  the  discussion  has  centered  around  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  such  a  zone  and  neither  side  has  detected  enough  potential  or  merit  in 
each  other's  statements  to  submit  a  formal  treaty  or  proposal  on  the 
subject, 

Africa 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  African  Summit  Conference,  at  Addis  Ababa  in 
May  of  1963,  the  African  representatives  drafted  a  resolution  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  for  consideration  by  the  Eighteen- Nation 
Disarmament  Committee.  A  number  of  provisions  of  this  resolution  advocated 
the  principle  of  a  denuclearised  African  cone.  The  African  states  specifically 
urged  (1)  a  prohibition  on  manufacturing  and  testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons, 

(2)  promotion  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  (3)  destruction  of  al' 
existing  nuclear  weapons  *  . . 

The  Eighteen- Nation  Disarmament  Committee  has  discussed  the 
African  resolution,  but  has  not  adopted  a  formal  position  on  it. 

Pacific  Ocean  Area 

Nuclear  free  zones  in  the  "Asian  and  Pacific  Ocean  regions"  have  been 
advanced  by  Communist  China.  Both  of  Communist  China's  statements 
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(one  in  >uly  and  the  other  in  August,  1963)  were  contained  within  gt  neral 
statements  criticising  the  adoption  of  the  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  denuclearized  state,  Communis';  China 
recommended  a  program  based  on  the  following  steps; 

1.  Disband  all  military  bases 

2.  Establish  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  Asia  and  Pacific  areas  (This 
zone  would  include  the  national  territories  of  the  U.  S. ,  USSR, 
China,  and  Japan), 

3.  Prohibit  importing  or  exporting  nuclear  materials  or  technology 
necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 

4.  Cancel  all  present  and  future  nuclear  weapons  tests 

The  proposal  has  not  received  serious  consideration  from  any  state 
or  international  body  concerned  with  disarmament — even  the  USSR  denounced 
it.. 

TEXTS  OF  AND  STATEMENTS  ON  THE  NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE 
PROPOSALS 

Rapacki  Plan 

On  March  28,  1962  Poland  aubmitted  the  "Rapacki  Plan  for  Denuclear¬ 
ized  and  Limited  Armaments  Zone  in  Europe"  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva.  The  text  of  this 
proposal  follows. 

"Considering  that  simultaneously  with  the  formulation  of  an  agreement 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  the  Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on 
disarmament  ie  to  consider  proposals  for  measures  and  arrangements 
designed  to  reduce  international  tension,  to  increase  mutual  trust  between 
States  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament, 

and  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  such  measures  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  denuclearized  and  limited  armaments  zones, 

The  Delegation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland,  in  agreement  with 
the  delegation  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  submits  for  consider ct- 
tion  by  the  Committee  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  denuclearized 
and  limited  armaments  zone  in  Europe. 
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I. ,  Purpose  u 

The  purpoue  of  the  Polish  proposal  is  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  m  ns  of  delivering  them  and  to  reduce  armed  forces  and  con¬ 
ventional  -maments  within  a  limited  area  in  which  these  measures  could 
help  to  re<.  uce  tension  and  substantially  to  limit  the  danger  of  conflict. 

II.  Territory 

In  principle,  the  zone  should  include  the  following  States:,  the  People's 
Republic  of  Poland,  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  the  German. 
Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  agreement  concerning  the  zone  will  be  open  for  accession  by  other 
European  States. 


III.  Rights  and  duties  of  States  within  the  zone  and  of  other  State s 

Rights  and  duties  connected  with  establishment  of  the  zone  should  be 
exercised  and  carried  out  in  the  following  two  stages: 


Stage  One 


Freezing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  rockets  and  prohibition  of  the 
establishment  of  new  ba-Sfs. 

(a)  Rights  and  duties  of  States  within  the  zone 

1.  The  manufacture  and  preparations  forthe  manufacture  of  any 
type  of  nuclear  weapon  or  vehicle  for  the  delivery  of  such  a  weapon 
in  the  territory  of  States  within  the  zone  shall  be  prohibited. 

"  2.  The  introduction  into  their  territory  by  States  within  the  zone 

of  any  type  of  nudear  weapon  or  vehicle  for  the  delivery  of  such  a 
weapon  shall  he  prohibited. 

3.  Authorization  by  States  within  the  zone  of  the  establishment  of 
new  bases  or  facilities  for  the  stockpiling  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
of  vehicles  for  their  delivery  shall  be  prohibited. 

(b)  Rights  and  duties  of  other  States 

1.  All  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons  and  vehicles  for  their 
delivery  shall  be  prohibited  from  transferring  them  to  States  within 
the  zone. 


2.  All  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons  and  vehicles  for  their 
delivery  shall  be  prohibited  from  introducing  further  quantities  of 
such  weapons  or  vehicles  into  the  territory  of  the  zone. 

3.  The  establishment  in  the  territory  of  the  zone  of  new  bases  or 
facilities  for  the  stockpiling  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or  of  vehicles 
for  their  delivery  shall  be  prohibited. 
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Elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  rockets  and  reduction  of  armed 
forces  and  conventional  armaments. 

(a)  Rights  and  duties  of  States  within  the  zone 

1.  Elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapon  delivery  vehicles  from  the 
armaments  of  States  within  the  zone. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  armed  forces  of  States  Within  the  zone  to  an 
agreed  level,  linked  with  an  appropriate  reduction  in  conventional 
armaments. 

(b)  Rights  and  obligations  of  other  States  p 

1.  Withdrawal  from  the  territory  of  the  zone  of  all  types  of  nuclear 
weapons,  all  facilities  for  their  stockpiling  and  use,  all  vehicles  for 

the  delivery  of  such  weapons  placed  permanently  or  temporarily  in  7 

that  territory  by  other  Spates,  and  all  installations  for  the  use  of  * 

such  vehicles. 

2.  Reduction  to  an  agreed  level  of  the  armed  forces  of  States  < 

outside  the  zone  stationed  in  the  territory  of  the  zone,  linked  with  ^ 

an  appropriate  reduction  in  their  conventional  armaments.  , 


<• 


!  IV.,  Control 

1 

|  1.  In  order  to  ensure  the  efficacy  of  the  disarmament  measures  set 

j  out  in  section  III  of  this  memorandum,  provision  will  be  made  for  a 
i  system  of  strict  international  control  and  inspection  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
j  air,  including  the  establishment  of  appropriate  control  posts. 

2.  A  special  control  body  will  be  set  up  to  supervise  die  discharge 
|  of  the  duties  proposed; 

The  composition,  competence  and  working  procedure  of  this  body 
|  will  be  decided  by  agreement  between  the  State#  concerned. 

The  States  signatories  to  the  agreement  On  the  establishment  of  a 
denuclearized  zone  will  undertake  to  submit  to  control  by  this  body  and  to 
grant  it  all  the  facilities  and  assistance  it  may  need  for  the  performance 
of  its  task.  \- 

3.  The  States  signatories  to  the  agreement  on  the  establishment  of 

a  denuclearized  zone  will  determine  the  extent  of  control  and  the  measures 
for  applying  it  in  each  of  the  two  stages. 

V.  Guarantee 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  the  status  of  the  denuclearized 
zone,  the  Powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons  will  undertake: 

(a)  to  abstain  from  any  measures  which  might  directly  or  indirectly 
impair  the  status  of  the  zone; 

(b)  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  territory  of  the  zone. 
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Taking  the  foregoing  into  consideration,  the  delegation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Poland  proposes  that: 

1.  The  Eighteen  Nation  Committee  should  requ.'stthe  States  con¬ 
cerned  to  take  immediate  measures  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  denuclearized  and  limited  armaments  zone. 

2.  The  Committee  should  request  .  .  .  to  enter  into  appropriate 
negotiations  with  the  States  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  zone  and 
to  submit  a  report  on  those  negotiations  by  .  .  .  1962  at  the  latest. 

3.  The  Committee  should  also  request  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  adopt  an  appropriate  resolution  concerning  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  denuclearized  and  limited  armaments  zone  in  Europe.  " 

A  U.  S.  Department  of  State  press  release  on  April  3,  1962  presenter 
a  statement  on  the  Rapacki  Plan  and  the  partial  disarmament  proposals  and 
said,  in  part: 

"The  principal  objections  of  the  United  States  to  the  Rapacki  Plan, 
which  purports  to  be  a  confidence -building  measure,  have  been,  and  remain: 
(V)  that  the  measures  envisaged  do  not  address  themselves  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  located  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  use  of  which  against  Western 
Europe  has  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  Soviet  spokesmen;  (2)  that  the 
plan  would  therefore  result  in  a  serious  military  imbalance;  (3)  that 
consequently,  while  creating  an  illusion  of  progress,  it  would  in  reality 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world  rather  than  contribute  to  maintaining  it. 

The  dangers  to  peace  resulting  from  such  an  imbalance  under  present 
conditions  have  been  clearly  and  ^repeatedly  demonstrated  by  events  within 
memory  of  all.  "  ; 

Latin  America 

The  text  of  the  Five-Power  Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of 
Latin  America,  released  on  April  29,  1963  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Presidents  of  the  Republics  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador 
and  Mexico . 

Deeply  concerned  about  the  present  turn  of  events  in  the  international 
situation,  which  is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 

1  Considering  that,  in  virtue  of  their  unchanging  peace-loving  tradition, 

|  the  Latin  American  States  should  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  turn  Latin 

,,  America  into  a  denuclearized  zone,  thus  helping  to  reduce  the  dangers  that 

threaten  world  peace, 

j.  Wishing  to  preserve  their  countries  from  the  tragic  consequence 

'j  attendant  upon  a  nuclear  war,  and 
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Spurred  by  the  hope  that  the  conclusion  of  a  Latin  American  regional 
agreement  will'  contribute  to  the  adoption  of  a  contractual  instrument  of 
i  world-wide  application,  ""■> ... 

In  the  name  of  their  peoples  and  Governments  have  agreed  as  follows:, 

1.  To  announce  forthwith  that  their  Governments  are  prepared  to  sign 
a  multilateral  Latin  American  agreement  whereby  their  countries  would 
undertake  not  to  manufacture,  receive,  store  or  test  nuclear  weapons  or 
nuclear  launching  devices; 

2.  To  bring  this  Declaration  to  the  attention  of  the  Heads  of  State 
of  the  other  Latin  American  Republics,  expressing  the  hope  that  their 
Governments  will  accede  to  it  through  such  procedure  as  they  consider 
approf  riate; 

3.  To  co-operate  with  one  another  and  with  such  other  Latin 
American  Republics  as  accede  to  this  Declaration,  in  order  that  Latin 
America  may  be  recognized  as  a  denuclearized  zone  as  soon  as  possible.  " 


On  November  11,  1963,  in  a  statement  to  tha  First  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  Denuclearization  of  Latin  America,  Senor 
Bernardes,  Brazilian  Representative,  said  in  part: 


"I  should  like  now  to  comment  on  certain  specific  points  raised  in 
regard  to  the  idea  of  making  Latin  America  an  atom-free  area. 

In  Geneva  and  in  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  creation  of  denuclearised  sones  ought  to  meet 
satisfactorily  the  following  criteria:  first,  the  area  contemplated  must 
be  outside  the  zone  of  direct  great-Power  confrontation  and  must  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  existing  global  power  balance;  secondly,  the  decision  to  denuclearize 
a  given  area  must  be  freely  taken  by  all  the  countries  belonging  to  this 
area;  and,  thirdly,  the  denuclearisation  agreement  must  include  adequate 
measures  for  verification  and  control.  We  believe  that  the  denuclearisation 
of  Latin  America  can  fully  satisfy  these  criteria. 

To  begin  with,  1  should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  Latin  America 
is  not  an  area  of  direct  great-Power  confrontation  and  that  its  denuclear¬ 
ization  would  in  no  way  disturb  the  present  world  balance  of  power.  The 
Western  coalition,  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  has  never  used 
Latin  American  territory  for  the  purpose  of  installing  missile  bases. 

There  has  never  arisen  the  need  to  station  in  Latin  American  countries  the 
components  of  a  tactical  or  a  strategical  nuclear  air  force.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  the  technological  improvements  brought  about 
by  the  inter -continental  ballistic  missiles  will  progressively  do  away 
with  the  need  for  foreign  bases.  Furthermore,  it  looks  as  if  the  increasing 
need  for  invulnerability  and  the  new  techniques  devised  to  achieve  it  will 
make  unnecessary  the  utilization  of  foreign  terriiOry^pr  foreign  territorial 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  defence  and  security.  It  follows  that  denuclear¬ 
ization  in  Latin  .America  would  in  no  way  impair  the  security  of  the  Western 
coalition  and  that  of  the  United  States  in  particular.  " 
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The  African  Summit  Conference  Resolution  on  General  and  Complete 
Dii  f rmament,  submitted  on  May  25,  1963,  reads  as  follows: 


"The  Summit  Conference  of  Independent  African  States  meeting  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  from  22  May  to  25  May  1963: 

Having  considered  all  aspects  of  the  questions  of  general  disarmament; 

\i  Unanimously  convinced  of  the  imperious  and  urgent  necessity  of 

"  Coordinating  and  intensifying  their  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  a  realistic  disarmament  programme  through  the  signing,  by  all  States 
concerned,  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  Complete  disarmament  under  strict 
and  effective  international  control;. 

Have  agreed  unanimously  to  concert  and  cc-ordinate  their  efforts 
and  action  in  these  various  fields,  and  to  this  end  have  decided  on  the  following 
measures: 

1.  To  affirm  and  respect  the  principle  of  declaring  Africa  a 
Denuclearized  Zone;  to  oppose  all  nuclear  and  thermo -nuclear  tests,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons;  and  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy: 

2.  The  destruction  of  existing  nuclear  weapons; 

3.  To  undertake  to  bring  about,  by  means  of  negotiation,  the  end 
of  military  occupation  of  the  African  continent  and  the  elimination  of 
military  bases  and  nuclear  tests,  which  elimination  constitutes  a  basic 
element  of  African  Independence  and  Unity; 

4.  To  appeal  to  the  great  Powers  to: 

(a)  reduce  conventional  weapons; 

(b)  put  an  end  to  the  arms  rpce;  and 

*  (c)  sign  a  general  and  complete  disarmament  agreement  under 

strict  and  effective  international  control; 

5.  To  appeal  to  the  great  Powers,  in  particular  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  secure 
the  objectives  stated  above.  " 

Pacific  Ocean  Area 

Subsequent  to  the  signing  in  Moscow  of  the  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Communist  Chinese  issued  a  statement  which  proposed  steps 
with  respect  to  disarmament  and  nuclear  free  zone  establishment,  The 
statement  says,  in  part: 

"The  Chinese  Government  is  firmly  opposed  to  nuclear  war  and  to 
a  world  war.  It  always  stands  for  general  disarmament  and  resolutely 
stands  for  the  complete  prohibition  and  thorough  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Chinese  Government  and  people  have  never  spared  their 
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efforts  in  order  to  realize  this  aim  step  by  step.  As  is  known  to  the  "T'hole 
world,  the  Chinese  Government  long  ago  proposed,  and  has  consistently  <• 
stood  for,  the  establishment  of  a  zone  free  from  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  region,  including  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  Government  holds  that  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war  are  major  questions  affecting  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  which  should  be  discussed  and  decided  on  jointly  by  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  big  and  small.  Manipulation  of  the  destiny 
of  more  than  100  nonnuclear  countries  by  a  few  nuclear  powers  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

The  Chinese  Government  holds  that  on  such  important  issues  as  the 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war,  it  is 
impermissible  to  adopt  the  method  of  deluding  the  people  of  the  world. 

It  should  be  affirmed  unequivocally  that  nuclear  weapons  must  be  completely 
banned  and  thoroughly  destroyed  and  that  practical  and  effective  measures 
must  be  taken  so  as  to  realize  step  by  step  the  complete  prohibition  and 
thorough  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons,  prevent  nuclear  war  and  safeguard 
world  peace. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  hereby  proposes  the  following: 

1.  All  countries  in  the  world,  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear,  solemnly 
declare  that  they  will  prohibit  and  destroy  nuclear  weapons  completely, 
thoroughly,  totally,  and  resolutely.  '  Cc  icretely  speaking,  they  will  not 
use  nuclear  weapons,  not  export,  nor  import,  nor  manufacture,  nor  test, 
nor  stockpile  them;  and  they  will  destroy  all  the  existing  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  means  of  delivery  in  the  world,  and  disband  all  the  existing 
establishments  for  the  research,  testing,  and  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world. 

2.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  above  undertakings  step  by  step,  the 
following  measures  shall  be  adopted  first: 

(a)  Dismantle  all  military  bases,  including  nuclear  bases,  on 

foreign  soil,  and  withdraw  from  abroad  all  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
means  of  delivery.  /;■ 

(b)  Establish  a  nuclear  weapon-free  zone  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
region,  including  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  Japan; 

a  nuclear  weapon-free  sone  of  central  Europe;  a  nuclear  weapon-free 
zone  of  Africa;  and  a  nuclear  weapon-free  sone  of  Latin  America.  The 
countries  possessing  nuclear  weapons  shall  undertake  due  obligations  with 
regard  to  each  of  the  nuclear  weapon-free  zones. 

(c)  Refrain  from  exporting  and  importing  in  any  form  nuclear 
weapons  and  technical  data  for  their  manufacture. 

(d)  Cease  all  nuclear  tests,  including  underground  nuclear  tests. 

3.  A  conference  of  the  government  heads  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  shall  be  convened  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  complete  prohibition 
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and  thorough  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  question  of  taking 
the  above  •mentioned  four  measures  in  order  to  realize  step  by  step  the 
complete  prohibition  and  thorough  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Chinese  Government  and  people  are  deeply  convinced  that 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  prohibited,  nuclear  war  can  be  prevented,  and 
world  peace  can  be  preserved.  We  call  upon  the  countries  in  the  socialist 
camp  and  all  the  peace-loving  countries  and  people  of  the  world  to  unite 
and  fight  unswervingly  to  the  end  for  the  complete,  thorough,  total,  and 
resolute  prohibition  and  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  defense 
of  world  peace.  " 
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OBSERVATION  POSTS 


The  concept  of  observation  posts  has  been  proposed  many  times, 
although  the  proposals,  in  general,  have  been  lacking  in  detailed  specificity 
in  the  sense  of  the  GCD  and  Nuclear  Free  Zone  proposals.  The  fourth  point 
of  President  Johnson's  Five-Point  program  is,  ".  .  .  creating  a  system. of 
observation  posts.  .  .  "  which  is  included  inthe  section  covering  the  Five-Point 
program.  In  general,  the  proposals  abvanced  for  \  arious  forms  of  observa¬ 
tion  posts  have  been  rejected  for  one  or  another  reason,  although  considerable 
discussion  and  debate  has  been  given  to  them. 

TEXT  OF  AND  STATEMENTS  ON  OBSERVATION  POSTS  PROPOSALS 

In  a  working  paper,  "Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War  Through  Accident, 
Miscalculation,  or  Failure  of  Communication,  "  submitted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on  December  12,  1962, 
the  following  details  on  observation  posts  were  included. 

"Purpose.  Advance  notification  constitutes  a  potentially  useful  measure 
undertaken  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  other  measures.  A  closely 
related  measure  would,  in  effect,  represent  an  extension  of  the  advance  noti¬ 
fication  concept  through  the  establishment  of  sy  stems  of  ground  observation 
posts  at  major  transportation  centers.  The  posts  comprising  such  systems 
could  receive  such  information  relative  to  military  activities  in  their  vicinity 
as  the  host  state  might  wish  to  provide  and  could,  under  agreed  arrangements, 
observe  the  flow  of  military  traffic  and  the  general  level  of  military  activity 
on  a  local  basis,  thereby  clarifying  reports  made  pursuant  to  advance  notifi¬ 
cation  procedures.  <4.- 

Not  only  the  capability  of  supplementing  advance  notification  through 
direct  observation  but  also  the  willingness  of  host  states  to  co-operate  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  observation  post  systems  could  contribute 
further  to  the  building  of  confidence  and  the  improvement  of  reassurance  in 
the  relations  of  the  states  or  groups  of  states  c-or  cerned. 

Elements  of  systems.  It  would  be  impractical  (as  well  as  unnecessary 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  general  reassurance)  to  attempt  to  establish 
observation  posts  at  all  transportation  centers.  It  would  be  sufficient  to 
place  posts  at  such  locations  as  certain  principal  ports,  major  railroad 
junctions,  intersections  of  key  highways,  and  possibly  at  certain  significant 
airfields. 

The  complement  of  posts  might  vary  as  the  result  of  differing  conditions 
in  the  locations  of  interest,  but  relatively  limited  complements  should  be 
adequate.  Members  of  post  complements  would  enjoy  such  privileges  and 
immunities  and  would  have  such  travel  rights  as  might  be  agreed. 
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Each  post  would  be  responsible  for  observing  military  movements 
within  ah  agreed  surrounding  area.  Over-all  value  of  the  posts  would  be 
enhanced  if,  on  the  occasion  of  military  movements  through  nearby  areas, 
host  states:  would,  at  their  discretion,  afford  opportunities  for  observation 
at  the  point  nearest  the  post-city, ..  .Similarly,  it  might  be  useful  to  be  able 
to  conduct  occasional  visits  to  transportation  centers  where  no  posts  were 
permanently  located.  In  all  cases,  access  would  be  limited  to  points  appro¬ 
priate  for  observation  purposes. 

To  facilitate  accomplishment  of  the  missions  of  observation  posts,  host 
states  should  provide  advance  notification  of  movements  passing  through  the 
post  area. 

Extent  of  geographic  coverage.  The  potential  usefulness  of  systems  of 
observation  posts  is  not  confined  to  particular  states  or  areas.  In  the  broadest 
sense,  such  systems  would  be  useful  wherever  significant  military  activities 
take  place.  The  geographic  coverage  of  particular  systems*  however,  would, 
as  a  practical  matter,  be  designed  to  reflect  military  relationship  in  a  realis¬ 
tic  manner. 

Where  neighbouring  tates  might  undertake  to  provide  mutual  reassur¬ 
ance  through  establishment  of  a  system  of  Observation  posts,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  transportation  centers  near  frontiers  would  offer  suitable  locations. 

Where  groups  of  states  might  wish  to  undertake  such  a  measure,  appreciation 
of  military  realities  would  seem  tp  make  desirable  the  establishment  of  posts 
in  each  of  the  participating  states  since  observation  of  areas  from  which  forces 
might  be  projected  would  be  of  importance  in  addition  to  observation  of  more 
central  locations.  " 

The  text  continued  with  a  discussion  of  "additional  observation  arrange¬ 
ments.  " 

"Purpose.  The  establishment  of  Systems  of  ground  observation  posts 
in  fixed  locations  would  represent  a  major  improvement  in  existing  conditions. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  the  capabilities  of  such  posts  would  be  limited. 
Accordingly,  it  would  seem  useful  to  consider  whether  mutually  acceptable 
arrangements  for  additional  types  of  observation  could  be  developed  either 
to  supplement  systems  of  ground  observation  posts  cr  as  separate  measures. 
As  a  general  mstter  such  arrangements  could  be  useful  either  on  an  ad  hoc  or 
continuing  basis  and  could  provide  highly  effective  and  flexible  means  of 
rapidly  identifying  and  clarifying  military  activities  and  events. 

Elements  of  systems.  Any  and  all  of  such  observation  techniques  as 
the  following  offer  substantial  promise: 

1.  Aerial  observation, 

2.  Mobile  ground  observation  teams. 

3.  Over-lapping  radars. 
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Each  of  these  techniquec  offers  a  different  approach  to  resolving  the  same 
problem:  that  of  lessening  the  possibility  of  unexpected  confrontations  of 
military  power  and  thereby  lessening  the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
details  of  arrangements  for  employing  such  techniques  would  be  on  an  agreed 
basis  and  Of  a  character  designed  to  give  equal  assurance  to  all  participating 
states. 

Extent  of  geographic  coverage.  Where  states  or  groups  of  states 
wished  to  employ  techniques  such  as  the  foregoing,  agreement  would  have  to 
be  reached  on  the  geographic  areas  involved.  Such  areas  might  be  identical 
for  all  techniques  although  this  need  not  necessarily  be  the  case.  The, pro¬ 
blem  can  be  approached  on  a  pragmatic  basis  with  due  regard  to  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  states  or  groups  of  states  concerned.  " 

In  a  statement  on  August  16,  1963  by  the  Acting  Soviet  Representative 
(Tsarapkin)  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on  "Measures 
To  Decrease  International  Tension,"  observation  (or  control)  posts  were  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  problem  of  preventing  surprise  attack.  The  statement 
included  the  following: 

"The  problem  of  preventing  surprise  attack,  which  has  long  been  on  the 
agenda  of  international  life,  is  also  of  great  importance  in  these  days.  We 
would  recall  that  as  far  back  as  November  1958  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  the 
adoption  of  a  number  of  concrete  measures  designed  to  prevent  surprise 
attack,  in  those  Soviet  proposals  control  measures  were  combined  wits' 
certain  partial  disarmament  measures  which  could  be  carried  out  with  some 
amendments  in  conformity  with  present-day  conditions.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  danger  of  surprise  attack  can  be  finally  eliminated  only  in  conditions 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  wheh  die  military  machines  of  all 
States  have  been  abolished.  However,  even  before  general  and  complete 
disarmament  has  been  carried  out— which  is  the  object  of  our  main  efforts— 
it  is  possible  and  even  necessary  to  adopt  certain  measures  which  would 
reduce  the  threat  of  surprise  \ttack,  would  eliminate  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  suspicions  of  States  in  ref  ird  to  one  another,  and  would  thereby  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  achievement  of  agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment.  ><  ;  : 

What  does  this  require  first  of  all  ?  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  USSR,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  said  in  his  speech  of  19  July: 

...we  consider  it  appropriate  to  establish  in  certain  areas  of 
tb'  Soviet  Union  and  of  other  countries,  ground  control  posts 
at  airports,  railway  junctions,  main  roads  and  in  major  ports. 

Of  course,  all  this  must  be  done  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

In  our  opinion,  the  establishment  of  such  control  posts  might  be  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  reducing  the  danger  of  surprise  attack.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that' even  with  the  existence  of  nuclear  missile  weapons, 
preparations  for  a  modern  large-scale  war  are  inevitably  linked  with  the  need 
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to  concentrate  large  detachments  of  troops  and  a  large  quantity  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  military  equipment  in  certain  areas.  In  the  event  of  war,  only 
the  irruption  of  substantial  land  forces  can  ensure  control  of  the  enemy's 
territory.  That  is  why  we  propose  the  establishment  of  ground  control  posts 
to  keep  watch  on  the  lines  of  the  movement  of  troops,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  dangerous  concentration  of  the  large  masses  of  troops  without  which  sur  ¬ 
prise  attack  is  impossible.  Everyone  understands  that,  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  military  invasion,  it  is  necessary  to  assemble  armed  forces  with 
effectives,  armaments,  military  equipment  and  materiel  and  technical  mf.r 
and  to  group  them  appropriately  along  the  lines  of  attack.  It  is  obvious  tha- 
such  preparations,  which  require  large  scale  movements  of  troops  and  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  by  railway,  road  and  air  and  through  large  ports,  practically 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  concealment,  and  the  establishment  of  control  r>ost 
at  these  points  would  make  it  possible  to  detect  any  such  preparations  in  goc 
time, 

Of  course,  the  establishment  of  control  posts  cannot  in  itself  guarantee 
the  maintenance  of  peace;  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  definite  measure  aimed 
at  preventing  surprise  attack,  providd.-d,  of  course,  that  it  was  combined 
with  certain  partial  disarmament  measures. 

As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  that  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  the  ques>« 
tion  is  stated  in  the  Soviet  proposals  of  28  November  1958  for  the  prevention 
of  surprise  attack.  Such  a  combination  of  measures  is  certainly  necessary 
if  we  wish  ground  control  posts  to  play  the  part  of  an  effective  measure  for 
reducing  the  danger  of  surprise  attack  and  relaxing  tension.  What  would  be 
the  use  of  control  posts  if  they  were  not  combined  with  the  implementation  of 
other  measures  aimed  at  reducing  the  danger  of  the  concentration  of  troops 
and  armaments  confronting  one  another?  That  would  simply  be  control  with¬ 
out  disarmament,  but  such  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  befor< 
us  would  yield  no  positive  results;  it  has  been  entirely  discredited,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  will  insist  on  it  today. 

We  must  combine  such  a  measure  as  the  establishment  of  control  posts 
with  certain  partial  disarmarnent  measures.  Specific  considerations  in  this 
regard  are  contained  in  the  Soviet  proposals  of  28  November  1958.  Life, 
however,  does  not  stand  still,  and  we  are  prepared  to  introduce  the  appro¬ 
priate  changes  required  by  life  itself  into  the  series  of  measures  listed  in  th< 
aforesaid  Soviet  proposals.  In  particular,  we  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
control  posts  alsr  at  airfields,  a  measure  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  previous 
objected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  aerial  photography,  which  was 
included  in  the  Soviet  proposals  of  1958,  no  longer  arises  today.  Certain 
other  reasonable  modifications  could  also  be  made  in  these  proposals.  But 
there  are  some  measures  which  have  not  lost  their  urgency.  The  question 
of  ensuring  the  security  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and,  consequently,  univer¬ 
sal  peace,  is  particularly  acute  at  the  present  time.  The  proposal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  reduction  of  foreign  troops  located  both  on  the  territory 
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of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  on  the  territory  of  Western  Germany 
is  aimed  at  creating  conditions  that  would  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this 
aim.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  in  favour  of  carrying  out 
this  measure  as  a  first  step  towards  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Europe  and  considers  that,  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  definite 
improvement  in  the  international  situation,  favourable  conditions  have  been 
created  for  reaching  specific  agreement  on  this  question.  " 
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EXCHANGE  OF  MILITARY  MISSIONS 


The  exchange  of  military  missions  is  contained  in  both  the  U.  S.  and 
the  USSR  general  and  complete  disarmament  proposals.  In  Stage  I  of  the 
U.  S.  proposal,  the  exchange  of  military  missions  is  proposed  as  a  means  for 
"Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War.  11  It  reads  as  follows: 

"Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  the  exchange  of 
military  missions  between  states  or  groups  of  states  in  order  to  improve 
communications  and  understanding  between  them.  Specific  arrangements 
respecting  such  exchange  would  be  agreed.  " 

The  Soviet  Revised  Draft  Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 
Under  Strict  International  Control,  "  of  September  22,  1962,  contained 
reference  to  exchange  of  military  missions  under  Article  17a,  "Measures 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  outbreak  of  war.  "  It  reads: 

"1.  From  the  commencement  of  the  first  stage  large-scale  joint 
military  movements  or  manoeuvres  by  armed  forces  of  two  or  more 
States  shall  be  prohibited. 

The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  agree  to  give  advance  notification 
of  large-scale  military  movements  or  manoeuvres  by  their  national 
armed  forces  within  their  national  frontiers. 

2.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  exchange  military  missions 
between  States  or  groups  of  States  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  relations 
and  mutual  understanding  between  them. 

3.  The  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  agree  to  establish  swift  and 
reliable  communication  between  their  Heads  of  Government  and  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  The  measures  set  forth  in  this  article  shall  remain  in  effect 
after  the  first  stage  until  the  completion  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  " 

In  the  U.  S.  working  paper,  "Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War  Through 
Accident,  Miscalculation,  or  Failure  of  Communication,  "  submitted  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on  December  12,  1962,  an 
expansion  of  the  proposal  for  exchange  of  military  missions  was  presented. 
The  text  of  the  section  entitled  "Exchange  of  Military  Missions"  reads  as 
follows . 
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"Purpose.  The  problem  of  reducing  the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  war 
does  not,  of  course,  arise  simply  from  the  unexpected  character  of  certain 
military  activities  or  lack  of  factual  knowledge  concerning  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  state  initiating  an  activity  may  have  miscalculated  the 
response  that  might  be  occasioned  on  the  part  of  another  state.  In  the 
second  place,  a  state  which  views  3;  particular  activity  with  concern  may 
be  misinterpreting  its  true  character.  In  both  cases,  each  of  the  states 
involved  will  proceed  not  only  on  the  basis  of  such  factual  information  as 
may  be  available  but  also  in  the  light  of  its  own  past  experience,  its 
assessment  of  over-all  military  relationships,  and  its  military  as  well 
as  political  evaluation  of  the  intentions  of  the  other  state. 

Even  with  adequate  factual  information,  there  is  no  way  of  ensuring 
that  these  broader  factors  which  govern  calculations  and  interpretations 
will  prove  accurate  guides  in  a  specific  situation.  However,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  factors  may  be  more  clearly  accurate, 
or  less  so,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  extensive 
or  narrow  contacts  between  the  states  or  groups  of  states  involved.  In 
this  regard,  it  may  be  of  some  significance  that  direct  contacts  between 
the  military  establishments  of  many  states  and  groups  of  states,  are, 
generally  speaking,  relatively  narrow.  The  exchange  of  military  missions 
suggests  itself  as  a  possible  approach  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

General  character  of  exchanges.  The  exchange  of  military  missions 
is  conceived  as  taking  place  between  the  central  military  headquarters  of 
states  or  groups  of  states,  Each  mission  would  be  headed  by  an  officer  of 
high  rank.  A  number  of  additional  officers,  possibly  of  specialized 
competence,  and  the  necessary  supporting  personnel  would  complete  the 
mission.  Members  of  the  mission  would  be  fully  accredited  and  would  enjoy 
such  privileges  and  immunities  and  would  have  such  travel  rights  as  might 
be  agreed. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  agreed  arrangements,  the  mission  would 
carry  out  formal  and  continuing  liaison  with  the  military  headquarters  of  the 
host  state  or  group.  Functions  of  the  mission  might  include  such  activities 
as  the  following: 

1.  Receipt  of  such  information  or  views  on  military  matters  as  the 
host  state  or  group  might  wish  to  make  available. 

2.  Observation  of  such  specific  military  activities  or  events  as  the 
host  state  or  group,  at  its  discretion  or  under  agreed  arrangements,  might 
make  accessible. 

3.  Consultation  on  military  matters  of  common  concern. 

4.  Participation,  upon  request,  in  efforts  to  clarify  ambiguous 
situations  where  lack  of  authentic  information  might  prove  disquieting 
either  to  the  host  or  the  sponsoring  state  or  group. 


5.  Reporting  of  the  foregoing  to  the  sponsoring  state  or  group  and 
representation  of  its  views  on  military  matters  in  contacts  with  the  host 
'!  headquarters. 

Although  the  foregoing  functions  are  of  considerable  importance,  it 
would  be  hoped  that  in  practice  the  opportunity  for  continuing  contact  between 
’  competent  and  responsible  military  officials  would  itself  prove  to  be  of 
substantial  value  to  those  involved  and  to  the  states  or  groups  they  would 
represent.  " 
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A  chronology  of  »..n  s  control,  diplomatic,  political,  military  and 
technological  events,  spanning  the  years  1945  through  1964,  are  contained 
herein. 
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